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Agriculture  Improved. 

For  the  Month  of  May* 


T  SHALL,  begin  this  Treat  if e  with  reciting  Mr. 

Worlidgeb  Notes  on  the  Month  of  May,  who 
was  certainly  a  moft  ingenious ,  learned  Gentleman , 
vohich  enabled  him  to  touch  on  many  Branches  of  Huf 
ban  dry  \  but ,  for  want  of  being  acquainted  with  the 
practical  Part ,  was  forced  to  write  very ,  very  little- 
on  them :  And  therefore  I  Jhall  here  attempt  feme  of 
their  fever al  Explanations ,  according  to  the  prefent 
Practice  of  Hujbandry. — • See  his  Book ,  intituled ,  A 
Complete  Body  of  Husbandry  and  Gardening  : 
Or,  The  Gentleman’s  Companion  in  the  Bufinefs 
and  Pleafures  of  a  Country  Life.  Printed  in  the 
Tear  1716.  Price  Six  Shillings . 


C  IT  A  P.  I. 
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R.  Worlidge’j  Hufbandry-notes  on  the 
Month  of  May.' — -This  Month  u fliers 
^  in  the  moft  welcome  Seafon  of  the  Year* 

Now  gentle  Zephyrus  fans  the  fweetBuds  •,  and  the 
seledial  Drops  water  fair  Flora's  Garden/  The. 
Countryman’s  Heart  is  revived  (it  this  Month 
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prove  feafonable)  with  the  Hopes  of  an  happy 
Autumn  ;  if  it  prove  cold,  it  is  an  Omen  of  Good 
for  Health,  and  promifes  fair  fora  full  Barn:  The 
Pleafure  of  Angling  is  now  in  its  Splendor,  efpe- 
cially  for  Trout  and  Salmon.' — 

Now  wean  thofe  Lambs  you  intend  to  have  the 
Milk  of  their  Ewes  ;  forbear  cutting  or  cropping 
Trees  you  intend  fhall  thrive,  till  Qftobcr  ;  kill 
Ivy. 

If  your  corn  be  too  rank,  you  may  now  mow 
it,  or  feed  Sheep  with  it,  before  it  be  too  forward; 
weed  Corn ;  in  foine  Places  Barley  may  be  fown 
in  this  Month. 

Now  low  Buck-wheat,  or  Branck  ;  fow  Latter- 
peafe  :  Alfo  Hemp  and  Flax  may  yet  be  fown. 

Weed  Quickfets;  drain  Fens  and  wet  Grounds; 
trifallow  your  Land  ;  carry  out  Soil  and  Compoft  ; 
gather  Stones  from  the  Fallows  ;  turn  out  the 
Calves  to  Grafs ;  overcharge  not  your  Paftures, 
left  the  Summer  prove  dry  ;  get  home  your  Fuel  ; 
begin  to  burn- beat  your  Land  ;  Hub  or  root  out 
Gofs,  Furze,  Broom,  or  Fern  ;  and  grub  up 
fiich  Coppices,  or  other  fhrubby  woody  Places, 
you  intend  fhould  not  grow  again. 

Sell  off  your  Winter  Cattle. 

About  the  End  of  this  Month  mow  Clover- 
grafs,  St.  Foin,  and  other  French  graffes.  Now 
leave  off  watering  your  Meadows,  left  you  gravel 
or  rot  your  Grafs. 

Look  now  after  your  Sheep,  if  this  Month  prove 
rainy,  left  the  Rot  furprife  them. 

Plant  all  Sorts  of  Winter  Greens. 

Sow  the  more  tender  Garden-feeds ;  as  fweet 
Marjoram,  Bawrn,  Thyme,  and  hot  aromatic 
Herbs  and  Plants  ;  fet  Sage  and  Rofemary. 

Cover  no  longer  your  Cucumbers,  Melons,  £sk. 
excepting  with  Glaffes  ;  fow  Purftain,  Lettuce, 
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About  the  End  of  this  Month  take  up  fuch 
Tulips  which  are  dried  in  the  Stalk. 

Bind  Hops  to  their  Poles,  and  make  up  the 
Hills  after  Rain. 

Watch  the  Bees  now  ready  to  fvvarm. 


CHAR  II. 


TJOW  neceflary  it  is  for  Farmers  to  obferve 
Plowing,  Sowing,  Feeding,  Mowing,  Reap¬ 
ing,  and  performing  a  thoufand  other  Things  in 
the  Art  of  Husbandry  in  due  time. - -Expe¬ 

rience  has  often  proved  how  important  it  is  for 
Farmers  to  obferve  Plowing,  Sowing,  Feeding 
of  Cattle,  Mowing,  Reaping,  and  doing  a  thou* 
fand  other  Things  in  the  Art  of  Husbandry  at  a 
right  time  ;  by  the  fatal  Effects  that  have  enfued 
the  Negled  thereof  For  there  is  certainly  a  cri¬ 
tical  Time  for  moft  Things,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  for  performing  thole  Ad  ions  that  depend 
on  the  various  Seafons  of  the  Year,  of  which  the 
Countryman  is,  more  than  any  other,  concerned 
in  the  due  Obfervation.  Time,  fays  one,  is  a 
thing  fo  precious,  and  Occafion  fo  precipitous 
and,  where  many  Things  are  to  be  done,  Time 
let-pafs  prevents  the  Succefs  of  our  Endeavours, 
and  then  Lofs  and  Confufion  fucceeds*,  hence  we 
fay,  the  bad  Husbandman  has  but  one  Chance  in 
feven  Years  to  get  full  Crops  (according  to  the 
general  Notion  of  the  Country)  :  And  then  he 
chiefly  enjoys  them  by  the  mere  Affluence  of 
the  Weather  ;  that  is,  when  a  mild  Winter,  and 
a  hot  Slimmer,  are  attended  with  frequent  Showers 
of  Rain  ;  for  fuch  Seafons  commonly  caufe  the 
induftrious  Farmers  Crops  to  grow  too  rank,  and 
confequently  fpoil ;  when  the  poor  Land  of  a 
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negligent  Farmer  produces  Crops  in  a  juft  Growth, 
to  his  greater  Profit.  And  Mr.  IVorlidge  well  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  is  a  very  great  Neglect  in  Agricul¬ 
ture,  to  he  too  late  :  It  brings  a  confiderable  Da¬ 
mage  ;  like  a  backward  Year,  that  produces  a  bad 
Crop,  fo  doth  a  backward  Husbandman  meet 
with  fmall  Gains.  You  very  rarely  find  a  thrive- 
ing  Husbandman  behind  with  his  Affairs,  or  a 
declining  Husbandman  fo  forward  as  his  Neigh¬ 
bour.  In  HertfordJJjire  we  call  the  latter  Sort 
Afternoon  Farmers It  is  the  early  Bird  that  catch- 
eth  the  Worm  ,  accordingly  a  diligent  Farmer 
thinks  an  Hour’s  Time  in  a  Morning,  for  doing 
of  Bufinefs,  is  worth  two  in  an  Afternoon  ;  and 
therefore  in  this  Month,  and  throughout  all  the 
Summer,  he,  by  ringing  a  Bell  or  Call,  alarms 
Its  Plowman,  and  the  Plowman  his  Horfekeeper, 
who  lies  with  him,  and  makes  him  turn  out  of  Bed 
every  Morning  at  Four  of  the  Clock,  to  bait  his 
Piow-horfes,  for  two  Hours.  At  Five  the  Plow¬ 
man  rifes,  to  help  harnefs  the  Horfes  *,  and  then 
while  they  are  feeding,  both  go  to  Breakfaft;  and 
at  the  fame  Hour  of  Five  the  Mafter  is  up,  to 
fee  thefe  and  other  things  performed  in  due  Order, 
and  his  Team  fet  out  to  plow  at  Six  a  Clock  ;  for, 
according  to  the  common  and  true  Saying,  The 
Eye  of  the  Mafter  makes  the  ITorfte  fat :  And  ob- 
ferve,  that  they  continue  Eight  Hours  Work  in 
the  Field,  before  they  fhut  out  *  fo  that  it  is 
about  Two  a  Clock,  before  they  return  to  the 
Stable  ;  when  (as  I. have  often  known  it  done) 
a  flothfnl  Farmer  fuffers  his  Team  to  fet  out  of 
his  Yard  by  Seven  a  Clock,  and  out  of  the  Field 
by  One;  which  occafions  him  to  do  that  Work 
In  Six  Days,  which  he  might  conveniently  do  in 
Five.  FI  ence  it  is,  that  a  backward  Farmer  lofeth 
fine  Sowing  days,  and  thereby,  perhaps,  a  right 
Seafon  for  all  that  Year,  to  his  great  Prejudice 
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or,  by  his  Negledt,  his  Hay  or  Corn  is  out  in  the 
Field,  when  it  fnould  have  been  in  the  Barn,  and 
thus  becomes  lpoiled  by  Rain.  It  was  the  Ad /ice 
of  a  Friend,  to  one  that  took  a  Farm,  where 
others  had  broke  before,  That  he  rofe,  at  Five 
a  Clock  every  Summer  Morning,  to  water  a  par¬ 
ticular  Tree,  and  then  he  would  engage  he  would 
not  break.  The  Meaning  of  which  is,  That,  if  he 
was  out  in  his  Fields  by  that  time,  he  would  dif- 
cover  and  prevent  thofe  who  ufed  to  turn  their 
Cattle  into  the  fame  Ground,  while  the  former 
Ouggifh  Tenants  were  afleep,  and  eat  up  their 
Grafs  and  Corn.  I  knew  an  old  Knave  pradtife 
this  Sort  of  Rapine  many  Years,  and  in  feveral 
Farms  that  he  lived  in,  by  being  up  earlier  and 
later  than  his  Neighbours;  which  gave  him  an 
Opportunity  to  make  a  fmall  Gap  in  a  Hedge, 
or,  by  lifting  a  Gate  off  its  Hinges^  tho’  locked, 
make  a  Way  for  his  Sheep  or  Horfes  to  get 
their  Belly  full  at  his  Brother-farmer’s  Cod  *,  and 
if  they  happened  to  be  taken  in  the  T  refpafs,  as 
he  was  then  out  of  Sight,  he  would  plead  acci¬ 
dental  Damage.  But  if  this  Excufedid  not  avail, 
and  Pounding  fucceeded,  his  next  Study  was,  how 
to  retrieve  this  Lofs,  which  he  generally  did  in  the 
fallowing  Manner;  viz.  When  he  thought  others 
were  fafe  in  their  Beds,  he  would  go  and  open 
a  Place  for  inviting  his  Neighbour’s  Cattle  into 
his  Ground,  and  then  likewife  pound  them  ;  a 
Skit  that  feldom  failed  of  reimburfing  him  of  what 
he  was  out  of  Pocket  this  way  ;  and  it  was  for  this 
iharp  Sort  of  Proceeding  that  he  was  called  Cut, 
to  his  dying  Day.  Others  there  are,  who  keep 
a  Horfe  or  Horfes  for  Higgling,  or  for  carrying 
of  Timber,  or  keep  Affes  or  Mules  for  carrying 
earthen  or  other  Ware  about  the  Country  fome 
of  thefe  are  the  Farmers  great  Enemy,  but  mod 
of  all  to  the  flochful  Sort,  becaufe  thefe  Night- 

En- 
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Encroachers  wait  a  late  Hour  for  turning  their 
Beafts  into  a  Field  to  fill  their  Bellies,  with  a  Bag 
at  their  Tail  to  catch  their  Dung,  and  prevent 
Sufpicion  \  for  they  little  fear  Surprize,  astrufting 
to  their  vigilant  Watching  to  take  them  out  before 
the  Farmer  or  his  Men  are  up.  But  there  is  rather 
a  worfe  Miftake  to  come  yet,  and  that  is,  by  a 
lazy  or  ignorant  Farmer's  wrong  timing  the  Sow¬ 
ing  of  his  Seed,  as  it  often  happens  *,  for  if,  as  I 
have  remarked  in  my  former  Works,  a  Farmer 
was  to  fow  an  Horn  Grey  pea  fo  late  as  in  April , 
or  a  Blue-pea  in  January,  both  Crops  would  be 
confequently  loft.  Or  if  a  Red  Lam  mas-wheat 
was  to  be  fown  in  February ,  or  if  Barley- feed 
was  fown  then  in  a  wet  Soil,  it  might  be  expected 
they  would  fhare  the  fame  Fate  *,  and  the  fame  in 
an  Hundred  other  Inftances,  which  I  think  I  could 
name  :  However,  what  Mr.  IVorli  ge  obferves  is 
very  juft,  when  he  fays,  iC  As  for  the  Times  and 
Seafons  of  the  Year,  from  the  Beginning  to 
4C  the  End  thereof,  every  Day  fomething  is  to  be 
tc  done  by  the  Husbandman,  as  was  faid  of  a  Gar- 
4C  dcner.  That  his  Work  is  never  at  an  End,  it 
cc  begins  with  the  Year,  and  continues  to  the 
46  next :  yet  it  is  not  every  Year  alike,  neither  is 
every  Place  alike  ;  fome  Years,  or,  at  leaft, 
fome  Seafons  of  the  Year,  prove  more  forward 
**  by  Two  or  Three  Weeks,  or  more,  at  one 
46  time  than  at  another  :  Alfo  the  Situation  of 
“  P]  aces,  either  better  defended  from,  or  more 
obvious  to  the  Intemperature  of  the  Air,  be- 
gets  fome  Alterations.”  In  thefe,  and  fuch- 
like  Cafes,  the  fubfequent  Rules  of  my  feveral 
Monthly  Supplements  are  to  be  feafonably  applied 
by  the  judicious  Husbandman,  according  as  the 
Seafon  happens  to  be  earlier  or  later,  or  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Soil,  and  its  Situation  require  ;  and 
which,  as  they  are  written  for  the  Practice  of  Bri - 
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tain ,  are  very  different  from  many  of  thofe  Rules 
laid  down  by  antienc  foreign  Authors,  who  wrote 
their  Books  in  Italy,  France ,  and  other  hotter 
Countries,  where  their  Degrees  of  Heat,  and  ear¬ 
lier  Seafons,  very  much  vary  from  thofe  of  ours  y 
and  therefore  a  Grain,  a  Grafs- feed,  or  a  Tree, 
isle,  proper  to  the  Climate,  Seafon  of  the  Year, 
and  Soil,  fhould  be  with  nice  Judgment  fovvn  and 
planted  :  For  if,  no  farther  off  than  in  fome  Parts 
of  Darby ,  Stafford. ,  Shropjhire,  and  other  Northern 
Counties,  they  are  obliged  to  fow  Oats  tor  Bread, 
becaufe  the  Poornefs  of  the  Ground,  and  the  Se¬ 
verity  of  their  cold  Seafons,  will  not  buffer  Wheat 
to  profper  •,  or,  if  they  do  fow  Wheat,  or  Barley, 
or  Peas,  the  ftrft  muff  be  Town  very  early, 
and  the  latter  later  than  is  obferved  to  be  done 
in  the  more  fouthern  Parts  of  England :  How  fhould 
one  Rule  of  Time,  &c.  ferve  for  both  Countries, 
without  leading  the  Farmers  of  one  or  both  of  them 
into  Miftakes  ?  On  the  Grafs  Baulks  of  fome  of  my 
plowed  inclos’d  Fields,  I  have  fome  Standard  French , 
and  other  excellent  forward  Pear-trees  crowing, 
that,  in  fome  kind  Seafons,  with  a  little  Affiffance 
at  their  Roots,  bear  pretty  well  1  when,  if  fuch 
were  planted  in  fome  Parts  of  the  Ncrrh,  it  would 
di (cover  a  great  Imprudence  in  their  Owner,  be¬ 
caufe,  their  tender  Natures  not  being  capable  of 
refilling  the  Violence  of  their  late  cold  Weather, 
it  would  render  their  expenfive  Attempts  fruitlefs. 
Wherefore,  when  Gentlemen  fend  to  me  for  dif¬ 
ferent  Sorts  of  Corn,  Grafs-feeds,  Fruit-trees,  &c. 
I  endeavour  to  know  the  Nature  of  their  Soils, 
and  their  Situations  *,  and  accordingly  give  them 
the  beft  Account  I  can,  when,  where,  and  how, 
to  fow  thefe  Seeds,  and  plant  the  Trees  that  are 
proper,  and  apply  a  Dreffing  to  them,  as  is  moft 
agreeable  to  the  Place  for  forcing  on  a  full  Growth 
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of  their  feveral  Species  with  the  greated  Expedi 
tion  and  Proht. 


C  H  A  P.  III. 

T  F  the  Month  of  May  prove  feafonable,  it  re- 
-*•  vives  the  Countryman's  Heart  with  the  Hopes 

of  an  happy  Autumn,  and  a  full  Barn. - As  this 

Remark  affords  my  Pen  a  very  extenfive  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  Obfervations  on  ffveral  Field  Ve¬ 
getables  that  are  to  be  received  into  Barns ;  I  lhall 
fir  If  begin  with  that  of  Wheat. 

Of  Wheat ,  and  its  Incidents ,  in  the  Month  of  May 
— —Thefe  Items  of  Mr.  Worlidge  are  certainly  true, 
though  mere  and  trifling,  becaufe  they  are  with¬ 
out  ufeful  Explanations  ;  and  therefore  I  am  in¬ 
duced  to  inlarge  on  their  Particulars,  that  they 
may  become  ferviceable  to  my  Readers.  Hence, 
then,  I  am  to  obferve,  that  the  Month  of  May 
may  be  faid  to  be  feafonable,  and  revive  the  Far¬ 
mer’s  Heart,  v/hen  he  fees  it  attended  with  dry 
Weather ;  for  then  his  Corn,  his  Grafs,  and  his 
Trees,  are  forced  on  in  a  regular  fertile  Growth, 
which  gives  the  Wheat  an  Opportunity  to  begin 
opening  its  Sheath  or  Hofe,  and  let  out  the  green 
Ear  of  the  more  forward  and  larged  Stalks  ;  for 
we  fry,  May  never  goes  out  without  a  Wheat- ear  ; 
and  then,  if  the  former  Months  have  been  as 
propitious  as  a  dry  May  is,  there  will  appear  a 
mod  encouraging  Sight,  to  fee  whole  Fields  of 
this  King  of  Grain  fliew  their  innumerable  long 
Heads,  in  their  green  Livery,  full  of  plump, 
milky  Kernels,  as  a  Prefage  of  great  Crops  at 
Harved  ,  for,  by  means  of  favourable  Seafons 
before,  and  now,  thofe  prejudicial  Extremes  are 
very  much  avoided,  which  fometimes  damage 
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Wheat  in  its  tender  infant  Growth  ;  but  when  in¬ 
clement  Seafons  have  happened  before,  and  a  wet 
cold  May  follows ;  or  if  former  Months  have  been 
kind,  and  only  May  falls  under  this  Extreme  of 
Weather;  Wheat,  that  Ihould  now  appear  with 
a  very  deep,  green  Colour,  and  broad  Blades, 
will  fhew  itfelf  reddilh  at  their  Ends,  or  yellowifh 
and  fickly  ;  and  the  more,  if  Inundations  of  Wa¬ 
ters  cover  Valley  and  other  low  Grounds,  when 
but  a  Yard  or  two’s  Breadth  is  to  be  feen  on  each 
Side  of  a  Ridge-land  free  of  Water#  then  it  is, 
that  the  Vale  is  in  Danger  of  being  fed  by  the 
Hill,  according  to  the  old  proverbial  Obferva- 
cion  : 

When  the  Sand  doth  feed  the  Clay , 

England  Woe  and  Wail- a- day  ! 

But  when  the  Clay  doth  feed  the  Sand9 
Then  it  is  well  with  England. 

For  A  May  Flood  never  did  England  Good .  Hence 
the  old  Obfervation  had  its  Rife— 

A  cold  May,  and  a  windy , 

Makes  a  full  Barn>  and  a  findy  % 

Becaufe  a  cold  and  dry  May  prevents  the  luxuriant 
Progrefs  of  Weeds,  by  checking  them,  and  giv¬ 
ing  the  Wheat  an  Opportunity  to  maintain  itfelf 
in  fuch  a  moderate  Growth,  as  to  keep  the  Weed 
tinder,  and  yet  not  run  into  that  Ranknefs  of  Stalk 
which  fometimesoccafions  the  Lofs  of  thegreateft 
Part  of  the  Crop.  This  Confideration  leads  me 
to  take  notice  more  particularly  of  the  two  Ex¬ 
tremes  of  Weather  that  have  affe&ed  Wheat  in 
May.  If  a  hot,  dripping  Time  attends  this 
Month,  it  is  very  likely  to  force  the  green  Wheap 
to  run  jfo  laft  into  high,  heavy  Stalks  and  Ears, 
as  to  caufc them to  bend  under  their  great  Weight, 

C.  as 
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as  being  loaded  with  Sap,  and  the  Water  of  Rains, 
while  they  are  in  their  tender  green  Age,  and  weak 
Condition  ;  then,  if  the  Wheat  continues  couching 
and  falling  down,  it  is  in  great  Danger  of  pro¬ 
ducing  poor  thin  Kernels,  and  confequently  a 
half  or  quarter  Crop  at  Harveft  •,  becaufe,  by  fuch 
Bent  or  Fall  of  its  Stalks,  the  Sap  is  checked  in 
its  Afcent,  and  cannot  feed  the  Ear  in  due  Time, 
nor  with  that  Plenty  of  it,  as  is  neceffary  to  fill  and 
inlarge  the  Kernels  to  their  defired  Bignefs.  This 
Evil  islikewife  fometimes  increafed  by  the  Fall  of 
Honey-dews,  which,  by  this  couching  Poflure  of 
the  Wheat,  have  the  greater  Opportunity  to  fall, 
and  make  a  Lodgment  on  its  Stalks,  that  they 
fpot  and  blacken  with  their  burning  Quality,  and 
which  tend  to  ripen  the  Straw  too  foon,  hinder 
fuch  Nourifhment  being  conveyed  to  the  Corns, 
as  would  otherwife  feed  them  in  great  Perfection  \ 
and  thus  thefe  Dews  prove  another  great  Impedi¬ 
ment  to  lefien  the  Farmers  Crops  of  Wheat. 

On  the  contrary,  if  it  happens  to  be  a  very 
cold  wet  May,  as  fometimes  it  is,  to  that  Degree, 
that  a  Blackbird  has  been  killed  on  its  Neft,  and 
the  Cow  made  to  qiiake  by  its  extreme  Sharpnefs, 
then  the  Roots  oi  this  Pay-rent  Grain  will  be  pro¬ 
bably  chilled,  and  many  of  them  killed  ;  and  then 
it  is,  that  the  Farmer’s  Arch-enemy,  the  Wfced, 
foon  triumphs,  by  getting  full  Room  to  inlarge 
its  Roots,  fpread  its  Branches,  grow  into  high 
Heads,  and  carrying  its  Dominion  over  the  Wheat, 
to  the  DeftruCHon  of  great  Part  of  the  Crop  j 
which  before,  by  kinder  Seafons,  remained  Matter 
of  the  Field,  and  fubdued  the  Weed.  This  is 
the  main  Month  of  all  the  Year  for  difcovering 
Plenty  or  Scarcity  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  other 
Grains  and  Vegetables  ,  tor,  as  their  Condition 
is  in  this  Month,  an  Eflimate,  in  a  great  Degree, 
may  be  made  of  their  good  or  bad  Succefs,  ac- 

2  cording 
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cording  to  the  Nature  of  the  Weather  that  attends 
their  Growth,  as  I  have  before -obferved  :  Which 
Cafe  fo  governs  the  Conduct  of  many  who  are 
concerned  in  the  Trade  and  Ufe  of  them,  that 
they  forbear  furnifhing  themfe  Ives  with  great  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  other  Grain  and 
Fruits,  &c .  till  they  fee  May  paft,  for  being  the 
more  able  to  form  a  Judgment  with  the  better 
AfTurance  of  the  Produce  the  prefent  Year  is  like 
to  be  attended  with. 

How  a  confiderable  Number  of  Soldiers  improved 
aWheat-crop . — It  was  in  the  Spring  1742-3.  when 
a  confiderable  Number  of  Foot- fold iers  marched 
from  the  North  to  the  South  Part  of  England ;  and, 
as  it  happened,  two  Companies  of  them  came  into 
one  and  the  fame  Town  in  Hertfordjhire ,  to  be 
quartered,  inftead  of  one  Company,  becaufe  one 
miftook  their  Way  to  another  Town  which  was 
ordered  them  by  their  Route  :  And,  being  here, 
the  Landlord  of  the  biggeft  Inn,  who  rented  fome 
Fields  behind  his  IToufe,  that  were  a  chalky  Soil, 
defired  their  chief  Officer  to  exercife  his  Men  on 
one  of  them,  that  had  Wheat  growing  in  it,  and 

he  would  treat  them  all  with - .Accordingly  the 

Officer  complied  with  his  Requeft,  and  exercifed 
the  two  Companies  thereon,  that  trod  down  his 
Wheat  to  the  Purpofe  ;  for,  you  muff  know,  this 
chalky  Soil  is  of  fo  loofe  a  Nature,  that  they  fel- 
dom  could  get  a  tolerable  Crop  of  Wheat  off  the 
fame  *  becaufe,  though  they  fowed  the  Seed  in 
ever  fo  good  a  Seafon,  yet  the  Frofts  and  March 
Time  generally  loofened  this  crumbling  fhort 
Earth  about  the  Wheat-roots,  and  dried  them  fo 
much,  as  to  give  the  After-rains  and  Winds  Power 
to  beat  and  lay  down  the  Stalks  and  Ears  of  this 
rich  golden  Grain,  fo  as  to  make  it  a  poor  filver 
Crop  by  reafon  it  had  not  a  Foundation  ftifF 
enough  to  fupport  them  in  a  due  Erection.  But 

C  z  by 
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by  the  Soldiers  trampling  on  this  Crop  during  all 
the  Time  of  their  Exercife,  they  trod  the  Wheat 
fo  clofe  down,  and  fattened  the  Earth  fo  firm  about 
its  Roots,  that  the  Surface  became  crufted  into  a 
hard  Confidence,  which  exa&ly  anfwered  the  Own¬ 
er’s  Defire  j  for  on  the  third  Day  of  this  Month 
there  was  a  fine  Appearance  of  a  promifing  plen¬ 
tiful  Crop  at  Harveft,  and  accordingly  the  Wheat 
grew  up  with  large  Stalks  and  Ears ;  and  though 
this  Field  lay  in  a  very  high  Situation,  facing  the 
North  and  Eaft;  yet,  by  the  Soldiers  treading, 
the  Roots  received  fuch  Strength,  as  enabled  them 
to  fupport  the  Wheat  againft  all  the  Violence  of 
Winds  and  Rains  that  afterwards  happened ;  and 
at  laft  produced  a  plentiful  Crop,  that  fully  an¬ 
fwered  the  Innkeeper’s  Satisfaction. 


■ . . 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  French  or  Buck-wheat, 

117  H  Y fome  think  jawing  French  JVheat  in  theBroad 
**  caft  way  is  better  than  when  it  is  fown  in  Drills . 

—  In  my  Monthly  Book  of  the  Modern  Huf- 
bandman  for  May>  I  have  written  very  particu¬ 
larly  on  this  ferviceable  Grain  ;  but  I  have  not 
there  made  that  Diftindlion  I  fliould  have  done, 
between  fowing  this  Wheat  in  the  broad  Land, 
and  in  the  Drill-mode,  and  therefore  here  I  fliall 
endeavour  to  fupply  the  Deficiency.  In  all  my 
Travels  I  never  fee  thisFrm&Wheat  fown  any  other 
Way,  than  in  the  Broad-caft  Fafhion  ;  becaufe 
they  think  it  fo  good  a  Way,  that  none  can  exr 
ceed  it,  as  being  the  greateft  Weed-killer  of  all 
Field  Vegetables,  by  means  of  its  branching,  and 
growing,  with  its  large  high  Stalks,  into  very 

bulky 
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bulky  Crops,  and  with  fuch  Expedition,  as  gives 
a  Farmer  an  Opportunity  of  fowing  it  in  May , 
and  yet  to  mow  it,  for  plowing  it  in,  as  a  Dreffmg 
to  nourilh  a  Crop  of  natural  Wheat  in  July  :  Thus 
French  Wheat  kills  Weeds  in  the  cheapeft  Man¬ 
ner  pofllble,  and  yet  may  be  injoined  as  an  Impro¬ 
ver  of  a  poor  hungry  Soil,  or  to  (land  for  mowing 
it  as  a  Crop  of  Seed.  About  Chaffon ,  that  lies 
between  Amerjham  and  Uxbridge ,  they  fow  much 
of  this  Seed  on  their  gravelly  Soils,  fome  for  plow¬ 
ing  it  in  at  Bloffoming-time,  and  others,  for  the 
great  Quantities  of  triangular  Grain  that  it  pro¬ 
duces,  which  ferves  their  Farmers  to  fat  their 
Swine,  at  a  very  eafy  Rate,  and  in  a  very  fhort 
time  ;  for  this  Grain,  if  righdy  managed,  will 
be  greedily  eaten  by  them  and  Poultry  *,  and,  fooner 
than  moft  other  Corn,  will  breed  Flefh  on  Horfes, 
Cows,  Sheep,  and  other  Beafts.  But  a  certain 
Farmer  in  thefe  Parts  proceeded  in  a  Way  of  get¬ 
ting  a  Crop  of  French  Wheat  I  never  heard  of 
before. 

A  new  Way  of  fowing  French  Wheat. - Near 

Richnanfworth  in  Hertfordjhire  a  Farmer  fowed  a 
four-acre  gravelly  Field  with  Hog-peas  Broad- 
caft  \  and  after  thefe  were  ripe,  and  got  off  the 
Ground,  he  immediately  plowed  up  the  fame,  and 
harrovfed  in  Rye  for  feeding  his  fuckling  Ewes  in 
February ,  March ,  and  April.  When  the  Rye  was 
eaten  off,  he  plowed  up  the  fame  Ground  on  the 
Fourth  of  May ,  and  on  the  Thirteenth  following 
he  plowed  the  fame  again  all  in  Broad-lands,  and 
then  found  the  Earth  fine  enough  for  his  Pur- 
pofe  y  and  that  was  this :  He  lowed,  on  each 
Acre  of  this  inclofed  Field,  three  Pecks  of 
French  Wheat,  and  one  Pound  of  Turnep-feed 
Broad-caft,  and  harrowed  all  in  together.  The 
Wheat  was  fown  to  plow  in  for  a  Dreffing  to  the 
Ground^  and  fo  once  or  twice  more  afterwards, 

in 
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in  order  to  get  it  rotted  and  well  mixed  with  the 
Land  for  fetting  a  Crop  of  natural  Wheat  on  the 
fame.  And  the  Turnep-feed  of  the  Dutch  early 
Sort  was  foon  to  pull  up  in  July  for  the  Farmer’s 
Pot,  and  to  fell  in  Harveft-time  ;  and  as  the 
French  Wheat  was  fown  in  lefs  Quantity  than 
ufualiy  is  done  for  an  intire  Crop,  it  grew  thin, 
and  gave  a  Man  the  more  Room  to  pull  up  the 
Turneps  \  and  though  he  was  obliged  to  tread  down 
feme  Part  of  the  Wheat,  yet,  as  it  was  to  be 
plowed  in,  the  Damage  was  of  the  lefs  Confe- 
quence.  After  the  Turneps  were  got  off,  and  the 
French  Wheat  plowed  in,  and  the  fame  Ground 
plowed  till  it  was  got  into  a  fine  Tilth,  the  Far¬ 
mer  fowed  it  with  natural  Wheat  in  Odfober  follow¬ 
ing  ,  and  in  May  1742.  the  Wheat  made  fo  fine 
an  Appearance  as  prornifed  fair  for  a  full  Crop  at 
Harveft. 

How  French  Wheat  may  be  improved  by  the  Drill 

Husbandry . - 1  am  here  about  to  undertake  what 

was  never  written  of  before  in  refpect  to  the  (ow¬ 
ing  of  French  Wheat  in  Drills.  Yet  I  am  fure  it 
may  be  done  three  feveral  Ways :  If  a  Perfon  would 
have  an  intire  Crop  of  this  Wheat  grow  in  the 
Drill  inode,  he  may  fow  the  Seed  out  of  the  Hop¬ 
per  of  the  Drill-plough,  in  Drills  at  Twelve  Inches 
afunder  ;  but  then  the  Land  ought  to  be  fir  ft 
prepared  by  feve'ral  Plowings,  till  it  is  in  a  fine 
Tilth,  and  at  laft  laid  in  one  intire  broad  Land ; 
that  is,  it  is  to  be  fo  plowed,  that  there  be  no 
Water-furrows  throughout  the  Field  ;  if  there  is, 
the  Drill-plough  cannot  rightly  perform  itsWork  ; 
but  when  the  Ground  is  got  thus  into  Order,  then 
the  French  Wheat  may  be  drill’d  in  to  great  Profit  \ 
which  I  make  out  in  this  manner,  viz.  In  the  firft 
place,  the  Land  need  not  be  dung’d  for  this  Pur- 
pofe,  becaufe  the  fine  Earth  that  falls  of  itfelf  on 
the  Seed,  as  foon  as  it  is  dropped  out  of  the  Hopper, 
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will  fufficiently  fupply  it,  by  maintaining  the  Crop 
in  a  fertile  Growth  all  the  time  after :  And  when 
the  Dutch  Hoe  has  been  employed  twice  the  fame 
Summer  (if  once  will  not  do)  for  clearing  the  In¬ 
tervals  of  all  Weeds,  the  Roots  of  the  French 
Wheat  will  receive  an  Augmentation  of  Nourifh- 
ment ;  and  thereby  be  the  better  enabled  to  pufh 
on  the  Growth  of  its  large  high  Stalks,  and  bloom¬ 
ing  Ears,  with  greater  Expedition,  than  when  the 
Seed  is  fown  in  the  piomifcuous  or  Broad-caft 
Way  ;  becauie,  by  the  twelve  Inches  Intervals, 
the  Sun  and  Air  have  free  Liberty  to  come  at  them 
with  their  benign  Influences,  that  very  much  tend 
to  forward  the  Ripening  of  all  Vegetables  they 
have  a  roomy  Accefs  to  ;  which  is  one  (among 
many  others)  of  the  great  Benefits  attending  the 
Drill  Husbandry,  that  the  random-fown  Seed,  and 
its  Branches,  is  very  much  deprived  of :  A  Benefit 
that  is  more  than  ordinary  necefTary  here,  becaufe 
the  fooner  the  French  Wheat  is  in  Bloflom,  the 
fooner  it  may  be  plow’d  in  to  drefs  the  Ground  for 
a  Crop  of  natural  Wheat,  and  have  the  more 
Time  to  rot,  and  thoroughly  mix  with  the  Earth, 
againfl  the  next  October  Sowing-feafon.  Now  the 
Advantage  of  fowing  French  Wheat  in  the  Drill¬ 
way,  for  preparing  Ground  to  fow  a  Crop  of  na¬ 
tural  Wheat  on  the  fame,  is  this  :  It  faves  the 
Charge  of  the  greateft  Part  of  twenty  or  thirty 
Shillings,  necefTary  to  be  expended  for  Dung  or 
Manure,  and  its  Carriage  to  the  Field,  to  drefs 
only  one  Acre  of  Land  *,  an  Article  of  great 
Confequence  to  all  thofe  who  rent  or  own  inclofed, 
fandy,  gravelly,  or  dry  loamy  Soils  :  For,  in 
dreffing  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  more  Acres  of 
fuch  Land,  there  may  a  great  Sum  be  faved  by 
this  very  means  of  fowing  French  Wheat  feed  in 
Drills  *,  and  the  more,  if  the  Ground  lies  at  a  con- 
fiderable  Diftance  from  the  Farnvhoufe;  for  there 
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is  a  wide  Difference  between  the  Expence  of  feven 
Shillings  and  thirty  Shillings.  If  fifteen  Loads  of 
Dung  be  laid  on  one  Acre  of  Land,  to  drefs  it 
for  a  Crop  of  natural  Wheat *,  this,  and  its  Car¬ 
riage,  is  worth  thirty  Shillings  at  leaf!  ;  when  for 
three  Pecks  of  French  Wheat-feed  and  two  Hoe- 
ings,  the  Charge  will  amount  to  but  about  feven 
Shillings  an  Acre,  and  yet  will  anfwer  the  Farmer’s 
Purpole  as  well  as  Dung,  and  the  better,  as  the 
Earth  is  kept  cleaner  from  Weeds,  than  when 
French  Wheat  grows  promifcuoufiy  on  it  ;  and  as 
much  in  a  fine  Tilth,  as  if  nothing  grew  on  it  in 
all  the  fallow  Summer-feafon.  Likewife,  when 
this  drill’d  Wheat  is  arrived  to  its  blooming 
Growth,  it  may  be  then  mowed  down,  and  feat¬ 
ured  by  Fork  all  over  the  Land,  ready  for  the 
Swing,  or  other  Plough,  to  work  acrofstheGround, 
and  plow  it  in  as  well  as  if  it  grew  in  the  random 
Poflure.  Another  Way  to  improve  French  Wheat, 
is  to  low  it  in  Drills  with  Turnep-feed  in  the  In¬ 
tervals,  in  Oppofition  to  that  before-mentioned  ; 
which  gives  an  Account,  how  a  Farmer  fowed  his 
French  Wheat- feed  and  Turnep-feed  together,  by 
broad-cafting  them  over  all  the  Ground*,  that, 
confequently,  produced  poor  little  Turneps,  and 
did  the  French  Wheat  fome  Harm  befides j  for, 
as  they  grew  in  this  Pofture,  there  was  no  fuch 
thing  as  hoeing  the  Turneps  *,  therefore  they  muff 
grow,  as  it  were,  in  a  wild  manner,  be  rather 
more  Leaf  than  Root,  and  greatly  impoverifli  the 
Ground  by  drawing  them  \  and  the  more,  if  it 
was  not  firft  dung’d  before  the  Wheat  and  T  urnep- 
feed  were  Town  j  whereas,  by  drilling-in  the  French 
Wheat-ijeed  in  Drills,  at  four  Feet  afundef,  and 
lowing  the  broad  Intervals  with  Turnep-feed  in  a. 
fine  Earth,  without  any  Dung  or  Manure,  the 
Wheat  and  Turneps  may  be  fo  cleverly  hoed,  as 
to  caufe  them  both  to  be  large  Crops,  if  a  kind 

Seafon 
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Seafon  of  Weather  attend  their  Growth,  It  is 
then  a  Profit  may  be  raifed,  much  fuperior  to  that 
got  by  fowing  French  Wheat  and  T urnep-feed  in 
the  Random-way ;  becaufe  the  Stalks  of  the  firfb, 
and  Roots  of  the  laft,  will,  by  drilling  and  hoeing,  be 
abundantly  larger  than  them,  and  looner  ripe,  for 
ploughing  one  in,  and  drawing  the  other  5  and,  after 
the  Butch  forward  Turneps  are  fo  drawn3  and  fold 
off,  the  French  Wheat  may  be  mowed  as  before,, 
and  with  Forks  fcattered  about,  and  ploughed-in 
for  a  Drefling  to  a  fucceeding  Crop  of  natural 
Wheat ;  where,  I  fuppofe,  it  will  do  altogether 
as  much  good  as  the  former  French  Wheat  fown 
in  the  Broad-caft  way  did  *,  becaufe  there  will  be 
near,  if  not  quite,  as  much  of  it  grow  in  Drills, 
as  in  the  other  Poflure  :  Or,  if  a  Perfon  thinks 
fit,  the  Turnep-feed  may  be  drill’d  as  well  as  the 
French  Wheat-feed,  in  Drills  at  fifteen  or  eighteen 
Inches  apart,  and  efpecially  where  a  Crop  of  this 
Wheat  is  to  ftand  for  Seed  j  for  then  natural 
Wheat-feed  may,  in  Offcber  following,  be  fown 
in  Drills  made  in  the  middle  of  each  of  the  former 
Intervals:  And  thus  all  the  three  Crops  may  be 
made  to  redound,  in  a  very  great  degree,  to  the 
Farmer’s  Profit  *,  becaufe,  by  this  very  means,  all 
Charge  for  Dunging  or  Manuring  is  here  intirely 
faved. 


C  H  A  P.  V. 

Of  Barley 9 

TTOW  to  fow  Barley  with  Succefs  in  this  Month.— - 

*  It  is  an  unufual  thing  to  fow  Barley  in  this 
late  Month}  but,  as  it  has  been  done,  and  a  good 
Crop  fucceeded,  it  may  be  fo  again,  provided 

D  the 
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th.e  following  Precautions  be  well  regarded  :  and 
they  are  thefe,  viz.  Firfb,  the  Ground  that  may 
be  put  to  this  Ufe,  fhould  be  a  fine,  dry,  rich 
Soil,  or  a  fine,  dry,  poor  one,  well-dung’d  be- 
fore-hand,  or  afterwards  manured.  Secondly,  the 
Barley- feed,  if  fown  naked,  fhould  be  the  Fulham 
or  Putney  Sort,  or  a  Sort  that  came  laft  off  a  fandy 
or  other  warm  Earth.  Thirdly,  whether  it  be  a 
Barley  that  came  off  a  fandy  or  any  other  Ground, 
it  ought  to  be  firfb  fteeped  or  infufed  in  a  proper 
Menftruum  or  Liquor,  and  limed  before  Sowing, 
to  prevent  the  pernicious  Effedts  of  too  dry  Wea¬ 
ther  (that  now  may  be  expected  to  follow)  from 
retarding  the  Growth  of  the  Barley-crop.  Thele 
things  premifed,  I  fhall  proceed  to  direct  the  Sow¬ 
ing  of  the  Seed. 

A  new  and  very  cheap  Receipt ,  how  to  fteep  Bar¬ 
ley-feed  for  fertilizing  its  Crop  in  the  drieft  Seafony 

by  the  Infufion  of  Copperas. - Get  a  large  Tub 

ready,  and  put  therein  a  wooden  Tap,  or  brafs 
Cock,  with  a  Tap,  Wifp,  or  roundifh  Basket,, 
to  keep  the  foaked  Barley  from  choaking,  or 
flopping  up  the  Mouth  of  the  Tap  or  Cock.  When 
this  is  done,  heat  as  much  Water  as  will  near  fill 
a  Pail  ;  and,  when  it  is  heated  fcalding-hot,  put 
in  three  Pounds  of  green  Copperas,  that,  with 
fbirring  about,  will  quickly  dilfolve  ;  then  direbtly 
pour  this  Copperas  hot  Liquor,  by  flow  degrees, 
all  over  three  Bufhels  and  a  half  of  Barley,  as  it 
lies  in  the  Tub  *,  and  likewife  as  much  cold 
Mudgel,  Hole,  or  Dunghil,  or  black  Ditch-wa¬ 
ter,  as  will  lie  four  or  fix  Inches  above  the  Barley- 
feed,  which  are  all  to  remain  in  this  Poibure  from 
one  Evening  to  the  next,  when  all  the  Liquor  is 
to  be  drawn  clean  off,  and  the  foaked  Barley 
laid  in  a  Heap  on  the  Ground,  to  lie  and  drain 
all  Night :  In  the  Morning,  fpread  the  Barley 
fomewhat  into  a  roundifh  Flat,  and  fift  flak’d 

Lime 
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Lime  over  it,  which  mix  well  with  a  Shovel,  and 
fo  again,  till  you  think  the  Barley  has  lodged  a 
thick  Coat  of  the  Lime  ;  then  put  it  into  a  Sack, 
and  go  to  Breakfaft  for  half  an  Hour ;  and  by 
the  time  the  Ploughman  is  ready  to  fow  it  broad- 
caft,  I  will  engage  it  will  be  full  dry  enough  for 
his  Hand.  This  Quantity  juft  fows  an  Acre  of 
Ground,  that  muft  be  harrowed-in  according  to 
the  Diredlions  1  have  given  in  my  modern  Huf- 
bandman  for  the  Month  of  May :  And  for  fteep- 
ing  and  preparing  more  Barley-feed  ready  for 
farther  fowing  the  Land,  take  the  old  Copperas 
Liquor  every  time,  and  return  it  into  the  Tub 
again  ;  and  iteep  three  Pounds  of  Copperas  more 
in  hot  Water,  to  be  ufed  in  the  very  fame  manner 
you  did  the  firft  ;  and  add  Dunghil,  or  other  black 
Water,  to  three  Bufhels  and  a  half  of  Barley-feed, 
that  is  to  be  limed  and  fown  as  the  laft  was.  Thus 
you  may  proceed  from  Day  to  Day,  getting  your 
Barley-feed  completely  ready  for  fowing  with 
fo  little  Trouble  and  Coft,  that,  in  Confideration 
of  the  very  great  Advantages  attending  this  ex¬ 
cellent  Piece  of  new  Husbandry,  no  one,  in  my 
humble  Opinion,  has  the  lead  Reafon  to  grudge 
their  Time,  their  Labour,  nor  their  Expence,  on 
this  Account.  As  to  the  Time  and  Labour  re- 
quifite  to  be  fpent  in  the  Preparation  of  the  Bar- 
ley-feed,  it  is  no  ways  detrimental  to  the  Farmer's 
Intereft  *,  becaufe  the  Ploughman,  if  he  lives  in 
but  a  Farm  of  eighty  Pounds  a  Year  Rent,  would 
do  little  or  nothing  the  mean  while  :  And  as  to 
the  Charge  of  the  Copperas,  1  have  bought  it  fe» 
veral  times  in  the  Country  for  Two-pence  a  Pound 
at  the  word  hand  ,  which  makes  me  believe,  it 
may  be  had  cheaper  in  London,  Who  then  would 
grudge  to  beftow  Six-pence  on  every  Acre  of 
Land  that  is  to  be  fown  with  Bariev,  when  per¬ 
haps  this  fmall  Sum  may  be  the  Caufe  ©f  getting 
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the  Farmer  four  Pounds  ?  Which  I  pretend  to 
prove  the  Chance  of,  thus :  I  will  fuppofe  the  Soil 
to  be  a  Chalk,  a  Send,  a  Gravel,  or  dry  Loam  ; 
for  thefe  are  the  propered  Sorts  for  producing  the 
belt  Barley,  and  the  bigged  Crops  of  it:  And 
that  one  of  thefe  has  been  ploughed  till  it  has 
been  got  into  a  pure  fine-powder’d  Tilth,  and 
richly  drefs'd  5  for  Barley,  beyond  all  other  Field- 
Grain,  demands  thefe  two  Requifites.  I  will  alfo 
fuppofe,  that  a  long  dry  Time  diredtly  follows 
the  fowing  an  Acre  of  Ground  with  all  dry  Bar¬ 
ley-feed  :  If  fo,  how  fhould  fuch  dry  Seed,  fown 
on  warm  dry  Land,  come  up  in  a  regular  Growth  j 
finee  the  Earth,  in  this  '^Condition,  is  not  able  to 
do  it,  by  reafon  the  Barley-corns  lie  in  three  fe¬ 
deral  Depths,  or  Stratums,  of  the  Ground,  where 
the  Sprout  of  the  lowed  will  in  courfe  appear  fird, 
becaule  here  the  mod  Moidure  and  Shade  attends 
it  ?  The  next  upper  Seed  will  fucceed  ;  and  the 
lad,  or  that  which  lies  neared  the  Surface,  will 
eonfequently  be  the  lated  in  its  Growth  *,  and 
thus  hold  it  till  Harved,  if  Rains  keep  off  for 
feven,  eight,  or  more  Weeks  together,  as  in  fome 
dry  Summers  it  has  done.  In  this  Cafe  a  Perfon 
has  little  Reafon  to  expedt  more  than  three  or  four 
Quarters  of  Barley,  at  mod,  on  an  Acre,  in  Re¬ 
turn  for  fowing  four  Bufhels  of  Seed  ;  becaufe, 
at  Harved,  fome  will  be  ripe,  fome  half-ripe, 
and  fome  in  its  Hofe  or  green  Ears:  But  when 
the  Barley-feed  is  duly  deep’d  and  limed,  the 
Crop,  in  the  dried  Time,  will  fprout  almod  all 
together,  and  continue  its  Growth,  till  it  gets 
Blades  broad,  high,  and  thick  enough  to  fhade 
its  Roots  j  and  then  fuch  Cover  alone,  with  the 
Help  of  Dews,  will  carry  it  forward,  till  it  ar¬ 
rives  to  a  fine,  large,  full  Crop,  that  undoubtedly 
will  produce  fix,  feven,  or  more  Quarters,  from 
pff  every  ^xre  of  Ground,  in  a  true,  even  Order 
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of  Ripenefs,  and  moftly  of  one  Bignefs,  that  qua¬ 
lifies  its  Corns  to  make  the  beft  of  Malt. 

A  farther  Account  of  the  Benefits  attending  fteeped 
Barley-feed * - And  what  I  have  farther  very  par¬ 

ticularly  to  remark  on  this  Subjeft  is,  that  the 
Steeping  of  Barley-feed  moftly  redounds  to  the 
Farmer’s  Intereft,  when  the  drieft  Summers  hap¬ 
pen  *,  for  then  they  who  fow  this  Seed  dry,  have 
the  leaft  Crops,  and  thofe  of  the  worftof  Barley, 
which,  in  courfe,  raifes  the  Price  of  this  Grain 
to  twenty,  five-and-twenty,  or  more  Shillings  a 
Quarter  *,  and  this  for  a  Medley  of  unripe  and 
unfizeable  Corn  *,  which  certainly  gives  thofe 
Farmers,  who  fteeped  their  Seed,  a  fuperior  Op¬ 
portunity  of  felling  their  ripe,  plump,  even  Bar¬ 
ley,  for  Shillings  more  a  Quarter,  than  thofe  can 
who  fowed  their  Seed  dry.  This  leads  me  like- 
wife  farther  to  obferve,  that  in  my  faid  Book  of 
Husbandry  for  May ,  I  have  publifhed  a  Receipt, 
how  to  make  a  Compofition  with  Nitre  for  fteeping 
Barley-feed  therein,  and  preventing  the  Mifchiefs 
that  a  long  dry  Seafon  may  bring  a  Crop  of  it 
under  :  But,  as  Nitre  is  rather  too  chargeable  for 
many  Farmers  Pockets  •,  it  has  difcouraged  Thou- 
fands  from  making  Trial  of  it,  though  it  would 
certainly  be  to  their  vaft  Advantage.  I  have 
therefore  been  induced  to  publifh  this  moft  cheap 
Copperas  Receipt,  that  I  myfelf  have  feveral  times 
made  ufe  of  to  my  great  Benefit ;  for  which  Rea- 
fon  my  Readers  may  depend  on  its  being  wrote 
from  the  Field  of  Practice:  And  I  hope  this  plain 
Account  of  its  Succefs,  and  the  fmall  Colt  of 
the  Ingredient,  will  tempt  great  Numbers  of  Gen¬ 
tlemen  and  Farmers  into  the  frequent  Ufe  of  it  *, 
for  if  once  it  becomes  a  general  Practice  to  fow 
fteeped  Barley-feed,  I  am  fure  the  Nation,  in  a 
great  meafure,  will  be  delivered  from  that  infinite 
Damage,  that,  in  fome  dry  Summers,  attends  Bar- 
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ley-crops,  whofe  Seed  was  fown  in  the  old  naked 
Manner,  and  mowed  in  two  or  three  Degrees  of 
Growth  ;  for  then  it  is  impoffible  to  make  a  true 
Malt  of  it ;  and  if  the  Malt  is  not  good,  I  am 
fore  the  Ale  and  Beer  made  from  it  cannot  be  fo^ 
and  then  what  muff  thofe  People  fuffer,  whofe 
Number  are  by  far  the  greateft  Part  of  the  King¬ 
dom?  Why,  they  muff  drink  a  poor  wretched 
Malt  Liquor  5  and  the  worfe,  when  it  is  brewed 
in  a  wrong  Manner,  abufed  by  the  too-long  Boil¬ 
ing  of  Hops  into  a  naufeous  unhealthy  Bitter, 
and  loaded  with  the  deadly,  faline,  and  fulphu- 
reous  Tindure  of  a  larse  Quantity  of  Yeft,  that 
has.  been  beating  into  Ale  a  Week,  or  more,  to¬ 
gether  in  Winter,  and  a  few  Days  into  that  and 
Butt  Beer  in  warmer  Weather,  for  faving,  per¬ 
haps,  two  Rufhels  of  Malt  in  eight,  which  fuch 
Male-pradice  will  certainly  effed  ;  and  yet  the 
Drink  will  be  full  as  ftrong  as  that  brewed  from 
eight  Bufhels,  in  the  fair  honeft  Way  of  brew- 

IDS  it. 

The  ill  Effects  of  [owing  Barley  feed  dry  in  Drills, 
— -—This  dryifh  Summer,  1743,  manifeftly  proved 
the  ill  Effeds  of  drilling  Barley-feed  dry  •,  for,  in 
the  feveral  Fields  that!  beheld  in  my  Journeys  this 
Year,  I  faw  not  one  of  them  under  a  full  Crop  of 
drill’d  Barley,  becaufe  the  Seed  was  fown  dry  and 
naked  out  of  the  Hopper  of  a  Drill-plough  ;  and, 
as  it  was  fown  dry,  the  lfnall  Showers  that  hap¬ 
pened,  afforded  not  fufficient  Moifture  to  bring 
foward  a  plentiful  Crop.  A  Field  of  Barley,  fown 
in  Drills,  requires  rather  more  Rain  than  when  it 
is  fown  broad-caff,  by  reafon  the  Seed  lies  deeper, 
confined  in  a  more  narrow  Compafs  of  Ground, 
than  that  harrowed  in.  Now,  as  the  Barley  is 
fown  thus  in  Drills  at  a  Foot  afunder,  the  Sun 
and  Air  have  great  Room  to  come  at  and  dry 
the  Seed,  or  its  Roots,  more  than  when  the  Seed 
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is  fown  thick  in  the  Random-way,  where  their 
Roots  and  Stalks  grow  fo  clofe  together,  that  one 
helps  to  defend  the  other  againd  the  Damage  of 
Droughts.  In  Drills  the  Barley-feed  lies  fo  thick, 
that,  when  it  is  fown  dry,  one  Seed  hinders  an¬ 
other,  in  a  fmall  Degree,  from  fprouting  into  a 
regular  Growth,  if  Rains  do  not  fall  in  time,  and 
in  fuch  Plenty,  that  all  the  undermod,  middle- 
moil,  and  top  Seed  have  their  full  Share  of  Mold- 
ure j  if  they  have  not,  I  am  fure  there  will  not 
only  be  a  very  fcanty  Crop  at  Harveft,  but  the 
Barley  will  be  of  two  or  three  Sorts  of  Growth  ; 
which  leads  me  to  confider  the  Benefits  that  at¬ 
tend  Barley-feed  fird  deeped  in  a  fertile  Liquor, 
and  then  fown  in  Drills  by  a  Drill-plough. 

The  good  Effedls  of  /owing  fteeped  Barley -feed  in 
Drills, — As  this  is  a  SummerCorn,  and  has  but  a 
few  Months  to  perfect  its  Crops  in,  and  they  the 
hotted,  and  commonly  the  dried,  in  the  whole  Year, 
the  Seed  requires  a  moid  Affidance  the  more,  to 
bring  on  its  Growth  in  a  regular  and  due  Order. 
Barley  fown  in  narrow  Drills,  feme  of  it  will  be 
ripe  fooner  than  others,  and  produce  both  fmall 
and  larger  Ears  at  Harveft,  according  as  the  Seed 
lies  bedded  in  the  Drill  for  enjoynng  more  or  lefs 
of  the  Earth’s  Affiftance,  a  Fault  that  confequently 
attends  drill’d  Barley,  if  Rains  fall  in  Seafon  ;  but 
if  they  do  not,  the  Evil  is  increafed.  Hence  then 
comes  in  the  great  Benefit  of  find  infilling  the 
Barley-feed  in  a  fertile  Liquor,  that  gives  all  Seed, 
deeped  in  it,  full  Room  to  imbibe  as  much  of  it 
as  they  can  receive  and  when  it  is  faturated,  and 
received  its  full  Quantity,  it  carries  the  fame  into 
the  Drill,  under  a  nourifhing  Coat  of  Lime  :  And 
whether  Rains  fall,  or  not  fall,  in  time,  the 
Barley-feed  will  fprout  almod  all  at  once,  and 
pufh  on  a  Growth  of  green  Blades  and  Stalks  with 
great  Expedition  and  Strength  ;  and  Expedition 

is 
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is  one  great  Means  for  enjoying  a  full  Crop  of 
Barley  in  its  higheft  whiteft  Perfedlion,  becaufe 
it  will  be  ripe,  while  the  Days  are  long,  and  the 
Nights  fhort  *,  which  gives  the  Farmer  the  beft 
Opportunity  of  curing  it  after  mowing,  in  the 
Field,  and  hoofing  it  in  dry  Order  afterwards. 

Why  Vale  Farmers  ought  to  fteep  their  Barley -feed 

before  Sowing . - By  this  time,  I  think,  I  have 

made  it  fully  appear,  how  much  it  is  to  a  Farmer’s 
Intereft  to  fteep  all  his  Barley-feed :  And,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Copperas  or  Nitre  Receipt  ought  to 
be  put  in  Pra&ice  by  both  Vale  and  Chelturne 
Farmers,  whether  they  fow  their  Barley  in  the 
Random  or  the  Drill-way.  I  have  heretofore 
wrote  largely  on  this  Account,  how  fteeped  Bar¬ 
ley  is  to  be  fown  by  a  Chelturne  Farmer  ;  and  now 
come  to  be  fomewhat  particular  in  Behalf  of  the 
Vale  Farmer.  As  to  a  Vale  Farmer,  whofe  Land 
is  of  a  clayey  or  ftiff  loamy  Nature,  I  cannot  fav 
it  is  for  his  Benefit  to  fow  Barley  in  Drills ;  but 
I  lay  this,  that  although  he  fows  it  broad-caft,  it 
is  much  his  furer  and  more  profitable  Way  to  fteep 
his  Seed  firft,  as  I  have  before  advifed  ;  becaufe, 
by  this,  he  is  delivered  from  the  Damage  of 
Droughts,  that  may  diredtly  fucceed  his  Sowing, 
for  aught  he  knows,  and  hold  for  Months  to¬ 
gether  *,  and  then  his  Crops  may  turn  out  but  half 
his  ufual  Quantity.  Or,  fecondly,  if  Rains  fall  in 
due  Order  and  Time,  his  fteeped  Seed,  carrying 
with  ’it  a  great  deal  of  fertile  Liquor  and  Lime 
into  the  Ground,  will  certainly  enable  it  to  be¬ 
come  the  greater  Crop.  Or,  thirdly,  in  cafe  his 
March  fown  Barley  is  flooded  by  April  or  May 
Showers,  that  may  fall  in  fuch  Quantities  as  to 
drown  the  lower  Parts  of  the  Ridge-land,  and  keep 
the  Barley-roots  under  Water  for  fome  time  ; 
then,  I  fay,  it  is,  that  the  fteeped  Barley  will  fuf- 
tain  fuch  Damage  better  than  naked-fown  Barley ; 

becaufe 
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becaufe  the  fteeped  will  get  a  Wronger  Root  fooner 
than  the  other.  Or,  fourthly,  if  Rain  happen  to 
fall  in  hafty  Showers  prefently  after  the  Barley  is 
fown,  it  fometimes  occafions  the  Surface  to  run 
into  a  Pancake  Conftftence  ;  and  if  a  dry  Time 
prefently  fucceeds  this,  the  top  Earth  may  become 
10  crufted  and  hard,  as  to  hinder  many  of  the 
infant  Sprouts,  or  Blades,  from  making  their  Way 
into  the  Air  ;  and  then,  in  courfe,  great  Part  of 
the  Barley-crop  will  be  loft  :  But,  by  fowing 
fteeped  Barley,  the  Farmer  has  no  Occafton  to 
be  under  any  Apprehenfion  of  this  fort  ;  for  if 
fuch  Weather  fttould  chance  to  follow  the  Sowing 
of  the  fteeped  Seed,  the  Blades  will  make  their 
Way  through,  as  having  fufticient  Strength  at 
their  Roots  to  maintain  them  in  a  vigorous  Growth, 
But  there  is  a  farther  Advantage  than  what  I  have 
here  obferved,  attending  fteeped  Barley-feed :  Any 
Chelturne ,  or  Vale  Farmer,  may,  with  fome  Aftu- 
ranee,  fow  fuch  Seed  late,  even  throughout  Aprils 
or  in  the  Beginning  of  May,  and  yet  have  good 
Reafon  to  hope  for  a  plentiful  ripe  Crop  in  due 
time.  This  is  one  great  Perfection  of  fteeping 
Barley-feed,  which  I  pretend  to  prove  thus  :  Sup- 
pofe  a  Farmer  is  hindered  by  either  Multitude  of 
Bufinefs,  or  by  a  long  Seafon  of  wet  Weather* 
from  fowing  his  Barley-feed  till  even  Aprils  or 
early  in  May,  and  he  fhould  then  fow  his  Seed 
in  the  naked  Way,  he  muft  certainly  run  a  very 
great  Rifque  of  getting  a  full  Crop  of  Barley  5 
becaufe,  if  dry  Weather  fhould  fucceed,  the  Mif- 
ehiefs  I  have  before  mentioned  will  confequently 
enfue,  to  his  great  Lofs :  And,  if  a  warm  rainy 
Seafon  fhould  follow,  there  may  be  a  great  deal 
of  Straw,  and  little  Corn  ;  whereas,  when  the 
Barley-feed  goes  into  the  Ground  fulhfteeped  and 
limed,  it  will  directly,  with  great  Expedition, 
grow  up,  and  join  Aftiftance  with  the  Rain,  to 
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propagate  and  forward  a  great  Crop  of  Corn.  I  know 
a  Farmer,  who  finding  himfelf  neceflitated,  throa 
Multitude  of  Bufinefs,  to  defer  fowing  his  Barley 
late,  and  who,  having  no  Notion  of  any  Ingre¬ 
dient  that  could  tend  to  the  multiplying  of  late 
Barley-feed,  he  fteeped  it  in  common  Water, 
limed  it,  andfowedit,  and  though  his  Neigh¬ 
bours  had.  fowed  their  naked  Barley-feed  a  good 
while  before  he  did  his,  yet  his  Barley  was  ripe  as 
foon  as  theirs,  and  a  much  better  Crop.  Now, 
to  all  this,  I  have  farther  to  obferve,  that  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  or  Farmers,  may  proceed  thus  far  in 
fowing  fteeped  Barley-feed,  either  in  broad  Lands 
or  Drills»  and  yet  mifs  of  a  good  Crop,  without 
having  Reafon  to  impute  the  Mifcarriage  to  the 
fteeping  Part ;  for,  where  the  Ground  is  not  be¬ 
forehand  duly  prepared  by  feveral  Plowings,  and 
brought  into  a  fine  Tilth  at  Sowing-time,  it  may 
.  be  the  Means  of  hindering  a  full  Crop  at  Har- 
veft ;  or  if  Rains  fall  in  the  Time  of  fowing,  or 
harrowing  of  the  Seed  in,  it  may  occafion  the 
Lofs  of  great  Part  of  the  Crop  ;  or  if  fevere  Frofts 
happen  in  April  or  May,  it  may  fo  check  the 
Barley-crop,  as  to  fpoil  the  major  Part  of  it,  or 
do  it  a  lefter  Damage ;  and  the  fame  by  Inunda¬ 
tion  of  Waters. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Improvement  of  Beam ,  &<r. 

TJQJV  fojne  Fanners  have  Opportunities  beyond 
**  ^  fome  Gardeners ,  to  fow  and  improve  Crops  of 
Beans ,  Peas ,  Furneps ,  Carrots ,  Varfneps ,  Potatoes , 

Cabbages ,  and  feveral  other  Vegetables _ A  Farmer, 

elpeciall^  one  who  rents  an  inclofed  Farm,  and 

can 
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can  with  more  Affurance  call  his  Crops  his  own* 
than  he  who  rents  his  Land  in  open  Fields,  has 
fome  Opportunities  equal  with  a  Gardener,  to  pro¬ 
pagate  feveral  Sorts  of  Vegetables,  and  even  bet¬ 
ter  than  he  can  in  refpeft  of  Room  ;  for  there  are 
many  Gardeners  that  live  altogether  by  their  Pro- 
feflion,  and  rent  Ground  that  does  not  give  them 
the  Liberty  of  making  ufe  of  a  Plough,  by  reafon 
of  the  narrow  Quantity  of  their  Land,  or  that 
Fruit  or  other  Trees,  or  Shrubs,  or  culinary  Ve¬ 
getables,  which  are  fown  in  mod  Months  of  the 
Year,  dand  in  the  Way,  and  oblige  him  to  do 
all  his  Work  by  the  tedious  and  chargeable  Spade* 
which,  although  it  may  perform  its  Operations 
better  than  the  Plough,  becaufe  it  may  be  made 
to  dig  deeper  than  the  Share  can  go,  yet  a  Plough, 
in  fome  other  refpedls,  will  do  its  Work  as  well 
as  that  antient  Tool,  and  difcharge  more  in  one 
Day,  than  twelve  or  twenty  Men  can  by  the  La¬ 
bour  of  any  Hand-Inftrument  •,  which  renders  the 
Gardener’s  Charge  for  preparing  his  Ground  for 
Sowing,  much  greater  than  a  Farmer’s,  who, 
having  a  great  deal  of  Room  at  a  fmaller  Rent, 
has  the  Liberty  of  enjoying  Crops  of  Turneps, 
Carrots,  Parfneps,  Potatoes,  Beans,  Peas,  Cab¬ 
bages,  Onions,  and  many  other  Things,  in  the 
cheaped  Manner  poflible  ;  and  the  more,  fince 
the  excellent  Drill-plough  is  invented,  that  will  fow 
large  and  fmall  Seeds  out  of  it  in  the  trued  and 
mod  expeditious  Way  5  infomuch  that  no  Man’s 
Hand  can  fow  Seed  fo  true  as  the  Drill-plough  can, 
and  which  will  make  more  Drills,  and  fow  more 
Seed  in  them  in  one  Day,  than  many  Men  can  io 
the  fame  time.  The  like  Conveniency  may  be 
enjoyed  by  the  Ufe  of  the  new-found-out  profit¬ 
able  Horfe-break,  which,  in  a  Field,  will  hoe 
up  more  Ground  between  Beans  or  Peas,  &c.  in 
one  Day,  I  believe  I  may  fay,  than  ten  Men  can 

E  2  dew 
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do.  And  it  is  like  to  prove  a  happy  Invention 
not  only  to  the  Farmer  in  particular,  but  likewile 
to  the  Nation  in  general  ;  becaufe  thefe  new  Ma¬ 
chines,  with  feveral  others  (I  may  fay  manyj,  that 
I  intend  to  difcoverin  my  future  Works,  will  not 
only  lave  him  great  Expences,  and  bring  him  in 
a  great  deal  of  Profit  *  but  they  will  be  the  Means 
of  employing  many  poor  Men,  who  would  not  be 
fo  much  employed,  had  it  not  been  for  thefe  In- 
ftruments.  This  I  pretend  to  prove,  by  afferting, 
that  as  one  and  the  fame  Field  may  be  every  Year 
fown  with  Grain  for  Time  out  of  Mind,  without 
making  it  lie  fallow,  there  will  be  much  more 
Corn  got  than  in  the  old  Husbandry  ;  and  confe- 
quently  more  Reaping,  Mowing,  Threfhing,  and 
other  Work  done  by  poor  Men,  as  well  as  Hoeing  ; 
for  though  the  Horfe-break  hoes  and  turns  the 
Earth  befides,  two  different  Ways:,  yet  the  Hand- 
Foe  comes  in  afterwards  for  fome  Labour  to  pull 
the  Mould  clofer  to  the  Stalk,  than  the  Break  can 
fafely  do,  if  a  Farmer  is  not  a  very  great  Sloven 
indeed.  Thus,  I  hope,  I  have  made  it  appear. 
In  fome  Degree,  that  thefe  new  Inftruments  are  of 
great  Service  to  the  Farmer,  who,  as  he  is  the 
chiefeft  Artificer  in  the  Nation,  ought  to  have  the 
moll  extenfive  and  mod  beneficial  Affiftance  given 
him  of  all  others  whatfoever. 

fihe  Method  and  Benefit  of  /owing  Broad  or  Hot- 

fpur-beans  in  this  Month . - -The  Sowing  of  Beans 

fo  late  as  in  this  Month,  is  pradifed  but  by  very 
few  Farmers  ;  and  they  muff  be  thofe  who  are 
Mailers  of  warm  rich  Soils.  Here  indeed  they 
may  be  fown  in  an  inclofed  Field  ;  but  they  muff 
be  of  the  Hotfpur-kind,  as  the  Venetian ,  the 
Spanijh ,  or  the  Portugal  Bean  ;  for  thefe,  being  of 
a  forward  growing  Nature,  efpecially  if  they  have 
been  diredly  imported,  and  not  fown  in  England 
.before,  will  proiper  and  bear  much,  though  they 

are 
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are  Town  the  earlieft  and  the  lateft,  even  from 
October  to  any  Time  in  this  Month  ;  if  now,  they 
ought  to  be  fown  m  Drills,  and  not  fet,  beeaufe 
they  will,  in  the  former  Way,  make  their  Growth 
quicker  than  in  the  latter  ;  and  quicker  and  more 
fertile  kill,  if  the  Seed  is  firft  prepared  according 
to  Art,  as  I  fhall  prefently  fhew  :  But  thefe  Sort 
of  Beans  cannot  be  fown  out  of  any  Drill-plough 
fo  well  as  the  Hand,  as  feme  think :  However* 
hereafter  I  hope  I  fhall  be  able  to  convince  them, 
they  may  be  better.  In  the  mean  time,  I  fhall 
proceed  to  my  intended  Purpofe  of  diicovering  a 
new  Improvement  for  forwarding  and  increaling 
latter-fown  Bean-crops  y  which  ought  to  be  the 
more  regarded,  as  a  very  late  Crop  fells  for  as 
much  Money  as  a  forward  Crop  ;  Scarcity  makes 
the  Rarity  •,  and  as  Art  helps  Nature,  thefe  Beans 
may  be  fo  managed,  as  to  force  them  to  throw 
out  their  firft  Sprout  or  Shoot  in  a  little  time,  and 
be  thus  made  to  produce  a  profitable  green  Crop* 
after  the  broad  Beans  are  ripe,  and  fold  off. 

How  to  Jleep  broad  Beans ,  fo  as  to  forward  their 

Growth  with  great  Expedition. - -  This  Secret  is  of 

great  Confequence  to  all  thofe  Farmers  who  fow 
thefe  Beans  in  Fields,  for  felling  them  in  their 
green  Condition as  is  the  Prabtice  of  many  of 
our  Hertfordjhire  Men,  who,  being  Occupiers  of 
loamy  Soils  in  inclofed  Fields,  make  it  one  Branch 
of  their  Bufinefs  to  get  Crops  of  the  broad  IVindfor , 
the  Sandwich ,  and  the  Hotfpur-beans,  to  fell  in 
their  Pods  at  Markets,  and  about  the  Country. 
And  indeed,  fince  fome  Farmers  have  thus  en¬ 
gaged  themfelves  in  this  neceffary  Branch  of  Hufc 
bandry,  the  Country  has  received  a  confiderable 
Advantage  by  it ;  beeaufe  the  Gardeners,  who 
generally  rent  but  little  Ground  for  this  Purpofe, 
producedlfo  few,  as  to  caufe  their  Price,  difagree- 
able  to  the  Farmer’s  Pocket :  But  now  we  com¬ 
monly 
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monly  enjoy  a  former  and  latter  Crop  of  them,  to 
our  great  Convenience  :  And,  that  we  may  do  fo 
in  the  beft  and  cheapeft  Manner,  mix  either  Coal 
or  Wood-foot  with  Urine,  and  in  this  Mixture 
fleep  a  Parcel  of  Hotfpur-beans  three  or  four 
Hours  at  lead:,  and  fow  them  as  follows : 

Fir  ft  Way.*— —You  may  make  Drills  with  a 
Drill-plough,  or  with  any  other  narrow  Plough, 
in  which  thefe  Hotfpur-beans  may  be  dropped 
out  of  a  Man’s  Hand,  at  two  or  three  Inches 
apart,  in  Drills  made  at  two  Foot  afunder  ;  then, 
with  one  or  more  light  Harrows,  the  Beans  may 
be  eafily  covered  with  Mould,  and  fuffered  to 
grow,  till  they  are  fit  to  be  improved  by  the  mod: 
excellent  Horfe-break. 

Second  Way. - Or,  after  the  Ground  has,  bf 

a  former  Ploughing  or  two,  been  got  into  a  to¬ 
lerable  Tilth,  you  may  now,with  a  narrow  Plough, 
plough  the  Land  into  narrow  fmall  Bouts,  which 
is  performed  by  laying  one  Furrow  of  Earth  up 
againft  another  (an  Operation  well  known  to  right 
Hertfordjhire  Ploughmen,  who,  I  dare  prefume  to 
fay,  are  the  greateft  Matters  of  ploughing  Land 
in  various  Shapes  of  any  Ploughmen  in  England )  • 
by  this  means  there  will  be  a  Furrow  or  Drill  at 
about  two  Foot  afunder  from  each  other,  wherein 
a  Man  may,  by  his  Hand,  drop  out  thofe  Beans 
at  a  proper  Diftance  from  each  other :  But  fome 
Farmers  think  it  an  eafier  and  more  expeditious 
Way,  after  the  Land  is  thus  lain  up  in  fmall 
Bouts,  to  fow  thefe  Beans  out  of  the  Hand,  after 
the  broad-cad:  Mode  of  Sowing,  for  that  they 
will  in  courfe  fall  into  the  Furrow  *,  and  if  any 
fhould  chance  to  lodge  on  the  Ridge-part  of  a 
Bout,  they  may  be  taken  and  put  into  the  Furrow  : 
And,  when  the  Beans  are  thus  fown,  the  next 
Thing  to  be  done  is  to  cover  them  with  Mould  ; 
which  to  do,  take  one  or  more  light  Harrows,  and 

draw 
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draw  them  along  the  Bouts  longwife  twice  in. 
a  Place  5  and  then  the  Operation  is  over  for  the 
prefent  ”,  for  they  muft  not  be  harrowed  crofs- 
wife  at  all,  left  the  Harrows  tear  up  and  mifplace 
the  Beans,  which,  when  once  in  their  Bed,  muft 
not  be  difturbed  in  the  leaft,  till  the  Horfe-break 
or  Hand-hoe  is  employed  between  their  Rows,  to 
kill  the  Weeds  that  may  grow  up  in  the  Intervals, 
and  for  Earthing  up  to  their  Roots,  to  forward 
their  Growth  with  the  greater  Expedition  :  For 
which  Purpofe,  this  Way  of  ploughing  the  Ground 
in  little  Bouts,  gives  the  Horfe-break  or  Hand- 
hoe  a  great  Advantage  of  pulling  down  a  ftifft- 
cient  Quantity  of  Earth  towards  the  Roots  and 
Stalks  of  the  Beans  ;  becaufe  this  Sort  of  Plough- 
ing,  after  the  Harrows  have  been  made  ufe  of, 
leaves  the  Mould  a  little  higher  than  ordinary  in 
the  Middle  between  the  Rows,  which  the  better 
ferves  to  afiift  and  fertilize  the  Crop  of  Beans, 
and  is  fo  cheap,  quick,  and  profitable  an  Opera¬ 
tion,  that,  of  late,  fome  of  the  moft  acute  Farmers 
who  are  acquainted  with  it,  follow  this  very  Me¬ 
thod  of  fowing  their  Peas  and  fmall  Beans,  pre¬ 
ferable  to  all  others,  where  the  Ground  will  admit 
of  it  1  for  in  Vale  ftiff  Earths,  where  the  Land  is 
always  ploughed  one  Way,  this  fort  of  Ploughing 
and  Sowing  cannot  be  performed,  nor  where  the 
Land  is  too  ftony  :  Which  fhews  how  neceflary  it 
is  for  a  Ploughman  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  his  Bufinefs  *,  as  I  fhall  farther  obferve. 

How  necejfary  it  is  for  a  Ploughman  to  be  Mafter 
§f  bis  Bufinefs.— — A  Gentleman  fent  me  a  Letter, 
which  I  received  in  February  1743-4,  to  help  him 
to  a  Ploughman,  that  knew  how  to  manage  va¬ 
rious  Soils ;  and  gave  me  a  Commiffion  to  offer 
fuch  a  one  very  large  Wages:  In  order  to  which, 
I  fent  him  one  that  I  had  qualified  for  the  Pur- 
pofe,  by  taking  him  with  me  into  two  other  Counties 

befides 
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befides  that  I  live  in,  and  made  him  hold  their 
different  Ploughs,  and  other  Inftruments,  which  he 
was  a  Stranger  to  before  ;  but,  as  he  was  brought 
up  to  the  Plough  in  our  Country,  he  prefendy 
took  the  Knowledge  of  others,  even  in  lefs  than 
two  Days  time :  And  when  I  had  made  him  thus 
Mafter  of  his  Bufinefs,  he  was  capable  of  holding 
any  Sort  of  Wheel-plough,  Foot,  or  Swing-plough, 
Drill-plough,  or  any  other  Plough  or  Inftrument  of 
Husbandry  ;  which  enabled  him  to  plow  any 
Soil,  and  fow  it  with  any  Seed,  as  the  Nature  of 
the  Land  admits.  Now  this  Gentleman  adted 
more  prudent  than  thofe  who  have  fent  to  me  for 
Ploughmen,  and  tied  me  down  to  a  mean  Price 
of  Wages;  becaufe,  according  to  the  Wages,  fo 
they  may  expedl  the  Ploughman  to  be  :  And  if  he 
is  one  that  is  accuftomed  to  hold  only  one  Sort  of 
Plough,  he  is  not  capable  of  plowing  various 
Soils  *,  for,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil, 
and  its  Situation,  fo  lhould  the  Plough  be.  Thus 
when  an  unqualified  Ploughman  comes  into  a 
ftrange  Country,  and  he  is  to  hold  a  Plough  he 
never  did  before,  and  to  work  a  Soil  he  never  was 
ufed  to,  he  muff  confequently  be  at  fuch  a  Lofs, 
that  before  he  can  get  Mafter  of  his  Bufinefs  here, 
he  may  do  his  Mafter  many  Pounds  of  Damage. 
This  is  a  Matter  of  fuch  Importance,  that  it  con¬ 
cerns  all  Gentlemen  who  hire  Ploughmen,  to 
work  in  different  Soils,  ftridlly  to  take  care  they 
get  them  that  are  capable  of  managing  and  im¬ 
proving  them  *,  for  upon  this  Servant’s  Care  and 
Skill  depends  the  chiefeft  Part  of  the  Farm’s  Pro¬ 
fit  :  And  therefore,  whoever  fend  to  me  for  a 
Ploughman,  that  is  to  be  concerned  in  working 
various  Soils,  they  ought  to  give  me  an  Order  to 
allow  him  encouraging  Wages ;  and,  if  he  is  not 
already,  to  get  him  qualified,  as  I  have  before 
hinted  ;  then,  I  am  fure,  he  will  anfwer  their  Ex¬ 
pectation* 
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pe&ation,  by  proving,  that,  for  a  little  extraor¬ 
dinary  Expence,  they’ll  ftand  a  good  Chance  of 
getting  a  great  Profit. 


CHAP.  VIL 

Of  Sowing  Peas  in  May,  Hoeing  them ,  See. 

T  JO  TV  this  Author  /owed  the  great  Union  blue 

^  Pea  in  Brills  in  this  Month .— — I  am  prompted 
to  write  this  Chapter  with  the  greater  Pleafure, 
becaufe  I  am  fenfible  there  are  many  brave  Crops 
of  Peas  loft  on  account  of  Perfons  Ignorance, 
who,  believing  it  too  late  to  fow  Peas  in  this 
Month,  forbear  to  do  it  ^  but  I  allure  them  it  is 
a  wrong  Notion,  either  if  they  are  defigned  for  a 
green  or  a  ripe  Crop.  On  the  12th  Day  of  May 
1744,  I  drill’d-in  the  great  Union  blue  Pea  be¬ 
tween  my  Rows  of  broad  Beans  in  my  Home- 
clofe,  when  the  Beans  were  about  four  Inches 
high  ;  and  on  the  31ft  Day  of  May,  the  Peas, 
having  had  a  Day’s  Rain  on  them  about  a  Week 
after  they  had  been  fown,  were  about  two  Inches 
high,  and  likely  to  be  a  good  Crop  green  or  ripe. 

How  a  Perfon  fow'd  a  large  white  Pea  in  May, 

and  made  a  considerable  Profit  of  the?n. - -An  early 

or  a  late  Crop  of  green  Peas  is  well  known  to  fell 
for  the  greateft  Profit.  A  Neighbour  of  mine 
(ow’d  fome  large  white  Peas  the  latter  End  of  this 
Month,  and  fold  them  in  September  in  Pefcods  or 
Shells  for  a  good  Price  *,  and  for  this  X^urpofe,  I 
fhall  hereafter  give  an  Account  of  a  Pea  fown  in 
July,  that  was  fo  forward  a  Sort,  as  to  yield  green 
Pods  in  a  Garden  before  Winter. 

An  Account  of  the  quick  Growth  of  a  whitijh  Pea 
called  the  nimble  Pea,— -l  was  told  that  Sir  - 
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\ Twifden  had  a  Sort  of  Peas  Town  in  his  fandy 
I, and,  called  the  Nimble  Pea,  that  was  ripe  at 
feven  Weeks  End  in  1743,  being  the  fecond  Year 
that  this  Sort  of  Pea  had  been  made  ufe  of  in  his 
Part  of  the  Country  :  They  were  Town  out  of  the 
Drill-plough,  and  horfe-break’d. 

Phe  Growth  of  the  excellent  Carolina  Pea.- — 
This  large  whitifh  Pea,  that  is  ripe  early,  and 
aimed  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  was  fown  in  an 
inclofed  Field  in  Drills  out  of  the  Three-wheel 
Drill-plough  i ri  April y  at  two  Feet  afunder  •,  and 
about  the  Eighth  of  May  1744,  was  horfe-break’d 
for  the  fir  ft  time,  with  one  Part  of  the  Breaks 
Irons,  juft  to  ftir  the  interval  Ground,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  Growth  of  Weeds:  And  a  little  before 
they  began  to  bloftom,  they  were  horfe-break’d 
a  fecond  and  laft  time,  when  the  fuperficial  Mould 
was  turned  on  the  Roots  to  their  great  Support 
and  Nouriihment  ;  for  on  the  25th  Day,  thefe 
Peas  were  fourteen  Inches  high  ;  and  though  they 
were  fown  in  a  poor,  pebbly,  hungry,  gravelly 
Soil  ;  yet  by  this  excellent  new  Husbandry,  per¬ 
formed  by  the  plaineft  Inftruments  that  were  ever 
invented,  this  Pea-crop  made  as  fine  a  Shew  as 
ever  I  faw  in  a  Field  in  my  Life  ;  for  this  Horfe- 
break  is  fo  ingeniotifiy  contrived,  that  the  three 
fmall  Hoes  may  be  ealily  and  prefently  taken  up, 
fo  as  not  to  go  too  deep  into  the  Ground,  or 
lower’d  at  Difcretion,  for  caufing  them  to  fuit  a 
hard  or  foft  Ground  :  And  fo  the  Land-iron  may 
be  fet  wider  or  narrower,  from  nine  Inches  to  a 
greater  Width,  for  turning  the  Mould  to  the  Rows 
of  Peas,  as  the  Ploughman  would  have  it.  Now 
there  are  three  Sorts  of  Horfe- breaks  that  I  re¬ 
commend  to  be  made  ufe  of,  according  to  the 
Nature  of  the  Ground  ;  and  therefore  thofe  Gen¬ 
tlemen  who  (hall  think  fit  to  employ  me  tofurnilhi 
them  with  thefe  new  and  plain  Inftruments,  fhall 

have 
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have  thofe  chat  belt  fuit  their  Soil ;  which  is  a 
Matter  of  great  Importance,  and  ought  to  have 
a  Regard  paid  to  it  accordingly  -  becaufe  on  this 
this  very  much  depends  the  Succefs  of  Pea  and 
Bean-crops.  In  May  1744,  I  was  defired  to  ride 
with  two  Gentlemen  about  the  Country,  to  fhew 
them  fome  Curiofities  pra&ifed  in  the  Art  of  Huf- 
bandry  ;  and,  amongft  the  reft,  their  greateft  Ad* 
miration  was,  to  fee  Pea-crops  fo  very  large  and 
forward  in  this  Month,  that  had  been  fown  out  of 
the  Hopper  of  the  Three-wheel  Drill-plough,  and 
twice  horfe-break’d  afterwards :  But  they  were 
moft  of  all  furprifed  at  the  Sight  of  fuch  plain- 
made  Inftriiments  *,  for  one  of  them  had  been  a 
Spe&ator  of  the  very  ingenious  Mr.  Tull’s  Con¬ 
trivances,  and  faid,  his  were  made  in  fuch  Nicety 
of  Order,  as  perplexed  the  Underftanding  of  a 
fhallow  Capacity  *,  and  fo  chargeable  and  difficult 
to  make  and  mend,  as  difcouraged  many  to  come 
into  their  Ufe. 

Hand-hoeing  Horf e-beans . - Near  Harrow  the 

Hill  in  Middlesex ,  on  the  12th  of  May  1742,  I  faw 
them  hoeing  Horfe-beans  with  Hand-hoes,  that 
were  fet  acrofs  their  ftiff  wettiffi  Lands  by  Wo¬ 
men,  with  a  ffiarp-pointed  Dibber,  in  Rows  about 
eighteen  Inches  afunder  *,  and,  being  thus  twice 
hotd,  they  paid  their  Owner  much  better  than 
thofe  Horfe-beans  that  were  fown  and  harrow’d 
in  the  promifcuous  Way  \  for,  as  it  was  a  dry 
Summer,  the  laft  was  a  very  poor  Crop,  by  lying 
fhallow  in  the  Ground,  and  being  dried  fo  much 
by  the  Sun,  as  almoft  fpoiled  them  ;  while  the  fet 
and  hoed  Beans,  by  lying  deeper  at  firft  in  the 
Earth,  and  afterwards  being  affifted  with  the  Cover 
of  hoed  Mould  on  their  Roots,  became  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Crop.  The  firft  time  of  hoeing,  they 
drawed  and  worked  their  Hand-hoes  along  the 
middle  of  the  Interval  \  and  as  foon  as  the  Weeds 
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were  wilk’d  and  kill’d,  they  hoed  a  fecond  time, 
by  pulling  the  Earth  up  on  the  Bean-roots.  Here 
the  Horfe-break  is  not  known. 

How  a  Farmer  fet  a  Rood  of  Ground  with  broad 
Wind  for  Beans ,  and  how  the  Crop  fuffered  by  Mice . 

_ _ A  Farmer  having  dunged  and  prepared  a  Piece 

of  Ground  in  his  Rome-clofe,  about  a  Rood  in 
Quantity,  in  February ,  fet  it  with  his  broad 
Windfor  Beans  in  Rows,  at  two  Feet  afunder  ;  and 
about  the  12th  of  this  Month,  had  all  the  Inter¬ 
vals  broke  with  Hoes,  when  the  Beans  in  his 
loamy  cold  Soil  and  Situation  were  about  four 
Inches  high  ;  but  it  happened,  that  good  Part  of 
his  Bean-crop  was  fpoiled  by  Hog  or  Shrew-mice, 
that  bit  off  the  Spire  below  and  above  the  Surface  ; 
which  they  would  not  have  done  fo  much,  had  he 
fet  the  Beans  in  Rows,  contrary  to  the  laft  Way 
the  Ground  was  plowed  in ;  but  inftead  thereof, 
he  fet  them  the  fame  Way  the  Ground  was  laft 
plowed  in,  which  gave  the  Mice  an  eafier  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  their  Entrance  into  the  Earth  in 
queft  of  the  Beans,  as  the  Land  lay  this  Way 
loofer  than  if  the  Beans  had  been  fet  acrofs  the 
laft  Ploughing  *,  for  thefe  Shrew-mice  having  their 
Heads  built  in  the  Snout-fafhion,  like  that  of 
Hogs  or  Moles,  dig  and  penetrate  a  loofe  Ground 
with  Eafe  :  And  the  Farmer  had  not  WTit  enough 
to  fet  up  Tile-traps,  to  catch  them  in  the  Field. 
Now,  to  make  the  moft  of  this  Rood  of  Ground 
after  hoeing,  he  fteeped  fome  more  broad  Beans, 
in  a  Mixture  of  Urine  and  Soot,  two  Hours, which 
is  long  enough  at  this  Time  of  Year}  for  it 
they  are  leaked  too  long  in  fuch  hot  Liquor,  and 
dry  hot  Weather  fhould  fucceed,  they  will  be  apt 
to  burn  and  fpoil :  Lie  therefore  made  Drills  in 
the  Intervals  with  a  Carrot-hoe  of  three  Inches 
wide,  pretty  deep,  and  laid  in  his  broad  Beans  to 
come  up  as  a  latter  Crop,  to  fell  in  their  green 

Pods 
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Pods  in  Auguft  or  September.  And  when  all  the 
Beans  were  laid  in  the  Drills,  and  covered  by 
Hand-hoes  with  Mould,  he  trod  the  Earth  upon 
them,  the  better  to  dole  it  on  the  Beans,  and  to 
keep  out  the  Droughts.  In  this  Part  of  the  Country 
the  Drill-plough  and  Horfe-break  was  not  known. 

A  Way  pradlifed  by  the  Leighton  Gardeners  when 
they  fow  or  fet  Garden-beans  in  May,  to  make  them 
come  up  in  the  quickefi  Manner. ~~ -When  they  do 
this,  the  Beans  are  defigned  to  be  gathered  while 
they  are  green,  for  felling  about  the  Country  in 
the  latter  Part  of  the  Summer,  when  they  exped: 
a  good  Market  for  them.  For  this  Purpofe,  and 
that  they  may  come  up  in  the  quickeft  Manner, 
they  put  their  Seed-beans  into  a  Sack  or  Bag,  that 
will  hold  them  loofely  i  for  if  they  are  put  in,  and 
kept  in  a  tight  Pollure,  they  will  be  apt  to  fwell,  and 
burft  the  Sack  or  Bag :  Then  let  thefe  Beans  lie  and 
foak  in  Water  from  Twelve  a-clock  in  the  Day  till 
Six  next  Morning  ;  for  by  that  time  they  will  be 
foaked  enough  to  fpire  quickly  after  they  are  in  the 
Ground.  But  this  Pradice  they  never  follow,  but 
when  they  fet  thefe  broad  Beans  in  April  or  May. 


C  H  A  P.  VIII. 

Of  Clover . 

T  TO  W  a  Farmer  had  eleven  Sheep  killed  in  a  Clover- 
*  fields  by  the  Shepherd's  falling  qjleep  in  the  fame. 

■ - On  Ihurfday  the  20th  D&y  of  May  1742, 

Mr.  B-—~ ’s  Shepherd  bringing  a  Flock  of  Wea - 
ther-fheep  from  off  Dunfable-D owns  to  a  Clover- 
field  that  lay  near  the  fame,  he  put  them  into  it 
•  as  ufual,  but  always  watch’d  and  kept  them  from 
ranging  farther  than  he  defired  5  and  when  he 
thought  they  had  had  a  fufficient  Bait  or  Bellyful, 
he  drove  them  out  again  to  the  Common ,  to  re- 

5  main 
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main  here  till  Folding-time  :  But  it  happened  on 
this  Day,  that  the  Shepherd  fell  alleep  in  the  Clo¬ 
ver-held,  and  let  the  Sheep  range  all  over  it  at 
their  Pleafure,  till  eleven  of  them,  by  feeding 
very  greedily  on  this  windy  artificial  Grafs, were  fo 
near  burfling,  as  obliged  the  Farmer  to  have  them 
diredly  fluck  by  three  feveral  Butchers,  which  he 
Pent  for  in  all  Piaffe  to  prevent  their  burfling. 
Thefe  eleven  Sheep  were  worth  fourteen  Shillings 
a-piece  as  Store-fheep  ;  but,  by  this  Accident,  the 
Farmer  made  but  little  of  them  ;  for  he  gave  a 
great  deal  of  the  Meat  away,  and  the  befl  he  fold 
for  but  Six-pence  a  Quarter.— Therefore  be¬ 
ware  of  the  like  Danger  *,  for,  by  fuch  means,  a 
Farmer  may  lofe  a  whole  block  of  Sheep  in  an 
Flour  or  two’s  time. 

How  the  Author  had  fome  of  his  Cows  hoved  in 

Clover ,  and  how  he  recovered  them.* - -We  Chelturne 

Farmers  find  it  one  of  the  moll  profitable  Pieces 
of  Husbandry  to  get  Clover  ready  in  this  Month 
to  feed  our  Piorfes,  Cows,  Sheep,  and  Hogs,  not- 
withftanding  the  great  Riique  we  run  of  lofing 
the  Lives  of  our  Cows  and  Sheep.  As  to  the  firft 
of  thefe,  my  Way  is  (as  I  have  heretofore  de¬ 
fer!  bed),  to  give  each  Cow,  the  firff  Morning  they 
are  turned  into  the  Clover-held,  an  Egg-fhell  full 
of  Tar,  as  the  bed  Antidote  we  know  of,  to  pre- 
ferve  them  againfc  the  ill  Effeds  of  this  windy 
Grafs :  And  when  once,  by  the  Safety  of  this  Re¬ 
medy,  they  have  filled  their  Belly,  and  emptied 
it,  we  reckon  the  Danger  pretty  well  over  of  their 
burfling.  However,  there  is  fome  Danger  Hill 
remaining,  efpecially  in  a  dewy  Morning,  or  after 
a  Shower  of  Rain,  which  increafes  the  hoving 
Quality  of  this  Grafs  :  And  it  fo  happened,  that 
1  had  now-and-then  a  Cow  hove  by  the  fame.  But, 
as  we  are  fenfible  of  the  approaching  Danger,  we 
watch  the  Cows  the  more  narrowly  ;  and,  upon 
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perceiving  their  fwelling  or  hoving,  we  drive  them 
out  of  the  Field,  and  immediately  have  the  Cow 
held  by  the  Horns  and  Noftrils ;  and  with  an  Horn 
I  gave  her  three  Pints  of  Urine  mixed  with  an 
Handful  of  Sale,  and  ran  her  about  for  a  Quarter 
or  Half  an  Hour  •,  and,  when  taken  in  time,  it 
never  fails  finking  the  Swelling,  and  recovering  her  •, 
elfe  I  had  loft  feveral  in  1743  and  1744. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  Weaning  Grafs-lamhs. 

f  \  F  feeding  fuckling  Ewes  for  fatting  Graf -lambs . 
^  - - By  Mayday  all  Field-turneps  are  gene¬ 

rally  eaten  off,  as  well  as  that  Rye  which  was 
lown  in  Auguft  or  September  laft,  for  feeding  fuck¬ 
ling  Ewes,  and  their  Grafs-lambs :  Rapes  or  Cole 
likewife  that  was  fown  laft  Year  for  feeding  Ewes 
and  Lambs  in  the  Spring-feafon,  is  by  this  time 
generally  eaten  off*,  fo  that  there  remains  hardly 
any  other  Field-food  now  than  natural  and  arti¬ 
ficial  Graffes,  and  green  Corn  ;  which  obliges  the 
Meadow-Farmer  to  give  over  fuckling  his  Houfe- 
lambs,  that  now  are  chiefly  out  of  Seafon,  by 
reafon  the  Grafs-lambs  fuc.ceed  in  full  Perfe&ion, 
as  having  Meat  in  great  Plenty,  in  inclofed  Fields 
efpecialiy  :  And  therefore  I  fhall  here  give  a  new 
Account  how  we  feed  our  Ewes  and  Lambs  in  this 
Month  on  artificial  Graffes,  and  green  Corn,  in 
order  to  fat  them  for  Market. 

To  feed  Ewes  with  their  Lambs  on  green  Oats. - - 

This  Piece  of  Management  is  moftly  confined  to 
inclofed  Fields ;  becaufe  here  we  can  put  Ewes 
and  Lambs  in,  and  take  them  out  at  Pleafure  in 
the  chea^eft  Manner,  free  of  the  Charge  of  a 

Man 
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Man  or  Boy’s  Attendance  to  keep  them  from 
ftraying  into  a  Neighbour’s  Ground  \  which  is 
what  can’t  be  done  in  open  Fields,  where  feverai 
Perfons  Land  and  Corn  lie  together  :  And  there¬ 
fore  that  Farmer  who  rents  inclofed  Fields,  and  don’t 
fow  Turneps,  Rye,  Rapes,  and  artificial  Grades, 
or  fome  of  them,  for  feeding  his  Ewes  and  Grafs- 
lambs,  is  much  wanting  to  his  Interefl  ;  for  by 
thefe,  many  Chelturne  Farmers  fat  great  Numbers 
of  Grafs-lambs,  which  help  to  pay  good  Part  of 
their  Rent  at  an  eafy  Rate.  Formerly  molt  Farmers 
were  afraid  to  feed  down  their  green  Oat-crop, 
left  the  Cattle  fpoiled  it  ;  but  Experience  has 
proved,  that  this  may  be  done  to  a  great  Advan¬ 
tage  or  Difadvantage :  Which  being  a  Knowlege 
of  confiderable  Confequence,  I  fhall  here  attempt 
to  fhew  how  the  firft  may  be  done,  and  how  the 
laft  is  to  be  refufed. 

How  to  feed  Ewes,  with  their  Lambs ,  to  a  great 

Advantage,  on  a  full  Crop  of  green  Oats. - To  do 

this,  the  Nature  of  the  Ground,  and  the  Seafon 
of  the  Year,  ought  in  an  efpecial  Manner  to  be 
regarded.  If  the  Land  is  of  the  dry  Sort,  and  in 
good  Heart,  and  a  kind  moderate  Seafon  fucceeded, 
for  fome  time,  the  Sowing  of  the  Oats,  thofefown 
in  February  or  March  will  now  Ihew  themfelves 
with  broad  Blades,  in  a  fpreading  curling  Condi¬ 
tion,  under  a  black  green  Colour,  that  feems  to 
grow  fo  rank,  as  to  threaten  the  Farmer  with  a 
great  Lofs,  if  they  are  not  eaten  down  in  this 
Month  with  Sheep  and  Lambs,  by  growing  fo 
rank  afterwards,  as  to  fall  and  be  laid  flat  before 
Harveft  *,  and  then  the  Crop  will  in  courfe  be 
good  for  little,  as  confifting  of  a  great  deal  of 
Straw,  and  little  Corn  ;  and  thofe  Oats  that  are, 
will  be  perhaps  but  half  ripe,  half-fize*  and  half 
in  Quantity  they  would  otherwife  be.  Here  the 
fucking  Ewes,  with  their  Lambs,  may  be  turned 

in 
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in  to  graze  under  the  following  Preparation  :  Firft, 
a  Day  or  two  before  they  are  turned  into  fuch 
green  Oats,  the  Ewes  and  Lambs  fhould  be  fed 
on  natural  or  artificial  Grafs,  that  they  may  be 
glutted  with  their  Belly-full  of  Meat,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  too  voracious  feeding  on  fuch  green 
Oats,  left  they  crop  and  eat  them  diredtly  down 
fo  low  as  to  damage  the  Crop  *,  whereas,  if  they 
are  firft  fed  on  Grafs,  they  will  either  feed  on  the 
natural  Grafs  of  Baulks,  if  there  be  any  in  the 
Oat-field,  or  pick  and  eat  out  the  Weeds  among 
the  Oats  *,  for  if  they,  through  Hunger,  crop  the 
Blades  of  the  Oats  too  much,  they  fhould  be  taken 
out  and  fhifted  into  another  Field  in  due  time. 
Secondly,  In  cafe  the  Spring  has  hitherto  been  at¬ 
tended  with  Frofts,  or  Chills  of  cold  Rains,  fo  that 
the  green  Oats  are  very  fhort  indeed,  the  Ewes 
and  their  Lambs  fhould  be  kept  out  till  they  have 
acquired  a  Head  capable  of  fuftaining  their  Bite 
without  Damage  ;  then  a  Farmer  may  enjoy  a 
fine  grazing  Crop,  without  (if  he  takes  care  ac¬ 
cordingly)  hurting  his  Oat-crop ;  which  will  be  an 
extraordinary  Profit  to  him,  even  (it  may  be)  to 
the  Value  of  ten  or  more  Shillings  an  Acre  ;  for 
by  fuch  a  plentiful  Feed  at  this  Time  of  Year,  the 
Farmer’s  other  green  Meat  is  faved,  and  made  to 
hold  out  the  longer  hereafter,  under  the  Feed  of 
Sheep  and  Lambs,  or  other  Cattle,  the  Ground 
cleared  of  choaking  pernicious  Weeds  in  the  cheap- 
eft  Manner,  and  greatly  enriched  by  the  Stale  and 
Dung  of  the  Beafts,  and  the  Oat-crop  by  this 
means  forced  on  in  a  quick,  rank,  branching 
Growth,  that  very  likely  will  produce  not  only  a 
greater  Quantity  of  Straw  than  ordinary,  but 
likewife  .perhaps  Quarters  enough  of  full  large 
Oats,  of  every  Acre  fo  fed  and  improved.  This 
Cafe  fhews  the  Excellency  of  dunging  and  ma¬ 
nuring  Ground  in  full  Perfection  for  a  Wheat  or 
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Barley-crop ;  becaufe,  by  fo  doing,  the  Land  i$ 
got  into  fuch  Heart,  as  to  bring  on  early  full  green 
Crops  of  Oats  fit  to  feed  the  Ewes  in  this  Month, 
and  breed  Abundance  of  Milk  in  them,  for  fat¬ 
ting  their  Lambs  with  great  Expedition.  The 
Lambs  alfo  are  hereby  tempted  to  feed  on  the 
green  Oats  and  Weeds ;  which  being  a  frefh  Bite, 
and  a  new  Food,  they  will  greedily  eat,  and  meet 
with  Plenty  of  Milk  befides.  But  thefe  are  not 
all  the  Advantages  accruing  from  an  early  full 
Crop  of  green  Oats  ;  the  Ewes,  at  the  fame  time, 
will  get  themfelves  forward  in  Flefh,  fo  as  to  fat 
the  fooner  for  Market  after  the  Lambs  are  weaned 
off ;  or,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  on  longer  asStore- 
fheep,  they  will  take  Ram  the  fooner,  and  be  the 
better  enabled  to  withfland  the  Severity  of  a  hard 
Winter.  Now  this  great  Improvement  that  is  to 
be  thus  made  by  obtaining  an  early  full  Crop  of 
green  Oats,  happens  more  furely  to  thofe  Farmers 
who  dung  their  Land  diredtly  for  an  Oat-crop,  and 
not  for  a  Wheat-crop,  as  many  obferve  to  do  in 
Suffolk  and  Effexy  &c.  to  prevent  W^eeds  and  Smut 
happening  to  the  Wheat-crop;  for  Oats  fown  under 
this  Management  are  not  in  danger  of  being  hurt 
by  Weeds,  becaufe  they  may  be  fed  off  by  Sheep 
and  Lambs,  as  aforefaid :  And  if  they  are  not 
check’d  this  way,  the  Oat-crop  in  fuch  rich 
Ground  will  furely  overcome,  and  keep  down  the 
Weeds :  But,  as  there  is  a  bad  Property  belonging 
to  this  Sort  of  Husbandry  as  well  as  a  good  one, 
I  fhall,  in  the  next  Place,  endeavour  to  give  fome 
Account  of  the  fame,  for  the  better  preventing 
Perfons  falling  into  the  too  common  Miftake  of 
feeding  a  good  and  bad  Crop  of  green  Oats  in  one 
and  the  fame  Manner. 

‘The  great  Difadvantage  that  may  attend  feeding 
Ewes  and  Lambs  on  a  bad  Crop  of  green  Oats ,  &c. — 

In  this  Account  I  am  obliged  to  turn  the  Tables, 

and 
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and  write  of  the  great  Lofs  a  Perfon  is  liable  to 
fuller,  who  imprudently  feeds  his  Ewes  and  Lambs 
on  a  poor  Crop  of  green  Oats.  When  Oats  are 
fown  on  a  lean  dry  Soil,  the  Corn  has  enough  to 
do,  without  any  checking,  to  grow  into  a  tolerable 
Crop,  though  a  propitious  Seafon  of  Weather  at¬ 
tends  it :  Wherefore,  if  a  Farmer  fhould  be  fo 
filly  as  to  turn  his  Ewes  and  Lambs  in  here,  to 
feed  on  the  green  Blades  of  Oats,  it  is  ten  to  one 
odds,  if  he  does  not  ruin  his  Crop  by  it ;  becaufe 
the  Oat-roots  in  fuch  a  barren  Soil  have  not  a 
Fund  of  Fertility  to  bring  and  pufh  on  a  Re¬ 
growth  of  their  Stalks  and  Blades,  fufficient  to 
overcome  the  Weed,  the  Slug,  or  the  potent  Heat 
of  the  Sun,  in  a  long  dry  Time  \  as  has  been  the 
very  Cafe  of  many  ignorant  Perfons,  who,  for 
want  of  Plenty  of  other  green  Meat  at  this  Time 
of  Year,  have  prefumed  on  the  Affurance  of  a 
plentiful  Crop  of  Oats,  notwithstanding  they  have 
fed  them  down  in  a  poor  Soil  with  their  Ewes  and 
Lambs  *,  and  fo  have  brought  themfelves  under  a 
Lofs  of  almoft  the  whole  Crop  of  Oats.  This 
Cafe  likewife  affedts  thofe  Farmers  who,  having 
fet  on  an  Oat-crop  in  a  clay  or  ftiff  loamy  Soil, 
venture  to  feed  their  Ewes  and  Lambs  on  the  green 
Blades,  though  the  Weather  be  fo  wet  as  to  caufe 
them  to  tread  and  graum  the  Oats  with  their 
Feet,  and  thus  do  them  more  Damage  than  with 
their  Teeth.  Thefe  are  two  extreme  Pieces  of 
ill  Husbandry,  which  ought  to  be  avoided  by  all 
prudent  Farmers,  left  they  ruin  the  greateft  Part 
of  their  Oat-crops.  The  belt  Way  then  is  certainly 
to  feed  a  Crop  of  green  Oats  with  Sheep  and 
Lambs,  before  the  Stalks  are  high  enough  to  be 
on  the  Spindle  *,  and  when  Oats  grow  in  a  dry 
rich  Earth,  or  when  they  grow  in  a  ftiff  Soil,  and 
are  fed  in  dry  Weather,  while  the  Ground  is  in  an 
hard  Condition,  there  may  abundance  of  Profit 
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be  got  by  it,  and  yet  do  the  Oat-crop  more  Good 
than  Harm,  provided  the  Ewes  and  Lambs  are 
not  kept  too  long  in  one  and  the  fame  Field  of 
green  Oats;  if  they  are,  it  may  rather  retard  their 
thriving  than  forward  it ;  for  all  Field-beafts  affedt 
frefh  Bites  fo  much,  that  nothing  pleafes  them 
better,  nor  caufes  them  to  thrive  fafter,  according 
to  the  old  Maxim,  Change  of  Pafture  makes  the  Calf 
fat.  It  is  therefore,  that  we  carefully  obferve  to 
take  the  Ewes  and  Lambs  out  of  fuch  a  Field  of 
green  Oats,  before  they  have  bit  it  down  too  low, 
and  put  them  into  another ;  and  fo  fhift  them  from 
Field  to  Field,  as  we  perceive  the  Growth  of  the 
Crop,  and  the  Drynefs  of  the  Ground,  will  admit. 
If  it  is  a  rich  Ground,  and  a  forward  full  Crop, 
feven  Couples  are  enough  to  turn  into  a  Four-acre 
Field  of  green  Oats,  as  our  ufual  Stint  is ;  then, 
if  they  are  not  kept  here  too  long,  the  Lambs 
will  thrive  apace:  But,  of  all  Degrees  of  Growth, 
if  the  Oats  are  upon  the  Shoot,  no  Sheep  nor 
Lambs  ought  to  feed  on  them,  left  their  Bite  caufe 
the  Stalk  to  bleed,  or  run  out  its  Sap  ;  an^then  a 
good  Oat-ear  can  never  fuceeed.  Again,  if  Oats 
grow  thin.  Ewes, with  their  Lambs,  ought  not  to 
be  turned  into  them  a,c  all }  becaufe  where  green 
Meat  is  fcarce,  they  will  bite  too  clofe  down  : 
And  if  wet  Weather  happen  in  the  Time,  they’ll 
do  Damage,  as  I  faid,  with  their  Feet. 

Of  fatting  Lambs  in  fallow  Fields. - This  may 

be  done  with  good  Succefs ;  but  then  the  Ploughing- 
part  muft  be  let  alone  till  late,  even  till  the  latter 
End  of  this  Month  *,  and  where  the  Ground  is  not 
of  the  ftiff  Sort,  it  may  anfwer  well  enough;  but 
where  the  Land  is  of  a  clay  or  ftiff  loamy  Nature, 
it  is  a  dangerous  Undertaking  ;  becaufe,  if  a  wet 
Summer  fucceeds,  the  Earth  cannot  be  got  into  a 
fine  Tilth  againft  the  next  Wheat-fowing  Seafon  ; 
and  then  the  golden  Crop  is  attended  with  a  greater 

Rifque 
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Rifque  of  fpoilingthan  ordinary  :Rut  there  are  great 
Numbers  of  Grafs-lambs  fatted  this  very  Way  on 
only  the  Grafs  and  Weeds  that  grow  in  inclofed 
arable  Fields,  in  a  moft  cheap  Manner,  and  very 
early  *,  for  Weeds  grow  up  apace :  And  by  drifting 
the  Couples  in  due  time  intofrefh  Bites,  the  Lambs 
will  thrive  at  a  great  rate,  if  the  Ground  is  not 
over-ftock’d. 

Of  Weaning  Lambs  on  green  Oats . — «—  Others  re- 
ferve  their  green  Oat-crops  purely  for  weaning 
their  Lambs  *,  for  when  they  are  taken  from  the 
Ewes,  and  turned  in  here,  they  will  feed  and  pick 
out  the  Weeds,  and  will  hardly  meddle  with  the 
Oat-blades  till  they  are  gone  *,  and  then  they  will 
feed  on  the  Oats,  and  fat  faff,  if  they  are  drifted 
into  frelh  Bites  in  time,  and  be  thus  got  ready  for 
Market,  or  for  making  Store-fheep  of  them. 

Of  Weaning  Lambs  in  Pea-fields.*— -This  is  fb 
new  an  Undertaking,  that  few,  very  few,  dare 
venture  on  doing  it ;  becaufe  they  are  afraid  the 
Lambs  will  bite  off  the  Heads  of  the  Peas,  and 
fpoil  their  Crop.  Thofe  that  do  this,  fhould  be 
Occupiers  of  a  dry  Soil,  fuch  as  a  Gravel,  a  Chalk, 
a  fandy  Loam,  or  an  intire  dry  Loam,  that  is 
kept  in  rich  Heart,  capable  of  pufhing  forward 
the  Growth  of  fome  Crops  with  great  Expedition : 
And  even  then,  but  few  Lambs  muff  be  turned 
in,  after  they  have  firft  had  their  Belly-full  of 
Clover,  or  natural  Glafs,  to  prevent  their  falling- 
on  and  eating  the  Pea-heads  •,  which  they  will  be 
apt  to  do,  if  turned-in  hungry ;  otherwife  they 
will  feed  on  and  pick  out  the  Weeds,  before  they 
will  meddle  with  the  Peas :  But  if  they  fhould 
chance  to  bite  off  here-and-there  an  Head,  they 
will  grow  again,  and  branch  the  more  for  being 
bitten  a  little,  with  this  Caution,  that  Lambs 
ought  not  to  be  kept  long  enough  in  the  Field  to 
feed  hard  on  the  Pea-heads  and  Stalks,  left  they 

venom 
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venom  them,  and  caufe  the  Lofs  of  fo  much  of 
their  Sap,  as  will  weaken  their  Growth  always 
after.  If  Lambs  are  to  be  weaned  on  young  Pea- 
crops,  they  fhould  be  of  the  Hog- fort,  and  that 
are  to  dand  till  they  are  full  ripe.  It  was  the  fixth 
of  May  1742,  when  our  Pea-crop  was  fit  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  weaned  Lambs;  but  in  fome  very  warm, 
rich,  dry  Soils,  Lambs  were  put  in  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  Day  of  April. 

Feeding  and  fatting  Ewes  and  Lambs  among  Beans , 

&c.« - This  Piece  of  Husbandry  is  performed 

more  in  Vales,  than  in  Cbelturne  Countries  ;  be- 
caufe  they  generally  fow  far  greater  Quantities  of 
Horfe-beans  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter;  which 
give  the  Farmers  an  Opportunity  to  feed  their 
Ewes  and  Lambs  among  their  Beans,  from  a  very 
fhort  Growth  to  Bloffoming-time :  And,  in  fome 
favourable,  warm,  wet  Springs,  they’ll  feed  and 
fat  on  eating  the  Curlock-weed,  the  young  Thidle, 
the  Poppy,  the  wild  Milliard,  the  Chickweed,  &c. 
and  Grafs,  notwithdanding  they  are  folded  every 
Night;  for,  in  mod:  Parts  of  Vale-Lands,  their 
Commonshave  fo  rich  and  fertile  a  Grafs  Turf,  as 
to  fat  their  Beads  furprifingly  fad.  Thus,  with 
what  their  Ewes  and  Lambs  find  to  eat  between 
their  large  Crops  of  Beans,  and  on  the  fine  hearty 
Grafs  of  their  Commons,  both  Sheep  and  Lambs 
oftentimes  become  fat  enough,  and  are  fold  to  the 
Butcher.  It  was  the  fifteenth  Day  of  May  1744, 
before  the  Ailsbury  Vale-Farmers  differed  their 
Flocks  of  Sheep  and  Lambs  to  go  into  their  Bean 
open  Fields,  to  feed  on  the  Weeds  that  grew 
amongft  them  ;  for  their  Horfe-beans  were  not 
above  three  or  four  Inches  high  at  this  Day,  by 
reafon  of  this  backward,  cold  Spring  leafon. 

Feeding  and  fatting  Ewes  and  Lambs  in  Clover  and 
'trefoil)  Sec.  In- this  Month,  Clover,  Trefoil,  and 
Ray- grads,  are  in  their  greated  Heart ;  and  as 

their 
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their  Stalks  are  large  and  very  fucculent,  they  yield 
abundance  of  rich  Juice  to  fuckling  Ewes,  that 
creates  great  Quantities  of  Milk  in  their  Bags, 
which  feeds  and  fats  Lambs  with  the  greatest  Ex¬ 
pedition  ;  and  was  it  not  for  the  dangerous  hoving 
Quality  that  attends  Clover-grafs  in  this  Month, 
it  would  be  the  mod  profitable  Sort  of  all  artificial 
Grades.  On  this  account,  the  fuckling  Ewe 
efcapes  better  than  the  Ram  and  Wether  ;  for 
thefe  never  have  fo  foon  as  they  ;  yet  I  can’t  fay 
they  are  free  from  this  Danger  *,  becaufe,  if  due 
Care  is  not  taken  at  firft  to  give  them  their  Belly- 
full  of  natural  Grafs,  juft  before  they  are  turned 
into  the  Clover-grafs,  it  may  likely  become  fatal 
to  them.  Now,  to  prevent  this  Misfortune,  our 
moft  judicious  Farmers  fow  Trefoil  amongft  their 
Clover  ;  and  fome  add  Ray-grafs,  which,  in  a 
very  great  Degree,  fecures  the  Sheep  and  Lambs 
from  hoving:  But  where  Trefoil  grows  in  an  in¬ 
tire  Crop,  the  Ewes  and  Lambs  feed  in  more 
Safety,  and  fat  at  a  great  rate  ;  becaufe  this  Grafs 
yields  a  very  pleafant  Juice,  that  produces  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Milk,  and  a  great  deal  of  it ,  infomuch 
that  both  Ewes  and  Lambs  will  fat  herefafter  than 
in  any  other  artificial  Grafs,  and  become  very 
fweet  Meat,  provided  they  are  put  into  the  Field 
of  Trefoil,  while  it  is  in  its  young  Growth;  for 
when  this  Grafs  is  old,  its  Stalks  and  yellow  Blot- 
foms  get  rankiih,  and  tindlure  the  Milk  of  the 
Ewe,  and  the  Flefh  of  the  La  mb,  with  a  little  bit- 
terifh  Tafte.  This  delicate  Grafs-feed  1  fow  every 
Year  in  its  black  Hull,  and  not  in  naked  Seed  \ 
for,  in  this  Condition,  it  will  keep  found  longeft, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  Ground  :  Therefore  thofe 
who  think  fit  to  fend  to  rne  for  this  Sort  of  Seed, 
ftiall  have  it  fent  them  in  die  Hull,  and  of  the  laft 
Year's  Growth. 

3 

Why 
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Why  Trefoil- feed  is  heft  fent  in  its  Hull  to  diflant 
Parts.— — -Trefoil-feed  may  be  fent  to  great  Di- 
ftances  in  a  pure  found  Condition,  while  it  is  in  its 
black  Coat  or  Hull,  without  the  Danger  of  heating 
and  fpoiling  *,  becaufe,  in  its  Hull,  it  lies  very 
hollow  ;  infomuch  that  we  commonly  fow  two 
Bufhels  of  it  in  its  Hull  on  one  Acre  of  Ground  ; 
when,  if  we  fow  the  Seed  naked,  we  fow  twelve 
Pounds  on  one  Acre.  Thus  a  Five-bufhel  Sack 
of  Trefoil-feed,  in  its  Hull,  will  be  about  equal 
to  thirty  or  forty  Pounds  Weight  of  naked  Seed : 
Which  plainly  fhews  the  great  Difproportion  of 
the  Seed’s  lying  in  a  Sack  or  Box,  in  its  naked  and 
hully  Condition  :  Therefore,  whoever  has  the  naked 
Seed  fent  them  to  a  great  Diftance,  is  in  Danger, 
by  its  clofe  lying,  of  having  it  heated  and  fpoiled. 
And  how  much  it  concerns  Perfons  to  get  a  right 
Sort  of  Grafs-feed,  very  much  appears  by  St.  Foyn- 
feed  •  which  after  one  Year’s  Growth  (though 
kept  in  its  Hull)  feldom  grows ;  but  there  are  fe- 
veral  other  good  Properties  belonging  to  the  Tre¬ 
foil-feed  kept,  and  then  fown,  in  its  black  Hull ; 
on  which  I  have  formerly  written. 

Of  the  Humber  of  Ewes  and  Lambs ,  and  the  Time 
an  Acre  of  Clover  or  Trefoil  will  fat  the  Lambs  in. 
— — This  every  Farmer  ought  well  to  confider 
and  know,  before  he  turns  in  his  Ewes  and  Lambs 
to  graze  and  fat ;  for  on  a  proper  Management  of 
thefe  Grades,  and  that  of  the  Ewes  and  Lambs, 
very  much  depends  a  great  deal  of  his  Intereft. 
If  he  overftocks  the  Grafs,  he  does  himfelf  a 
Damage ;  for  thefe  fhould  not  be  eat  too  clofe 
down  for  the  firft  time  ,  if  it  is,  and  a  dry  Seafon 
fucceeds,  it  will  greatly  check  its  Growth  :  But  if 
it  is  then  fed  down  about  half-way,  there  will  be 
a  fufficient  Shade  left  for  lodging  the  Dews,  and 
for  recovering  this  firft  Bite  in  a  little  time.  Here 
then  lies  great  Part  of  a  Farmer’s  Profit ;  if  he 

fhifts 
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fhifts  his  Ewes  and  Lambs  out  of  one  Field  into 
another,  or  hurdles  out  a  Piece  of  Grafs  in  the 
fame  Field,  fo  that  the  Couples  may  enjoy  a  frefh 
Bite  in  due  time,  one  Acre  of  Clover  or  Trefoil- 
grafs  may  feed  fix  Ewes  and  Lambs,  and  fat  the 
Lambs  off  in  about  fix  Weeks  time  ;  whereas,  if 
this  Number  were  to  be  kept  on  one  Acre  of 
Clover  till  it  is  eat  up  bare,  it  would  backen  their 
Fatting,  and  caufe  the  Farmer  to  lofe  the  Benefit: 
of  moft  Part  of  his  Grafs.  Again,  there  is  alfo  this 
Difference  attending  this  fort  of  Alanagement;  one 
Acre  of  thefe  Graffes  will  fat  fix  fucking  Lambs,  if 
they  are  fhifted  indue  time,  as  well  as  it  would  four 
fucking  Lambs,  if  they  are  fed  on  no  other  Grafc 
As  to  what  Mr,  Worlidge  mentions,  relating  to 
Weaning  Lambs,  in  order  to  put  their  Dams  Milk 
to  another  Ufe,  is,  I  fuppofe,  meant  for  making 
Cheefe  with  the  fame  j  which  they  do  in  fome 
Parts  of  Wales ,  where  they  Band  or  fit  behind 
the  Sheep,  to  milk  them.  But  this  is  pradlifed 
in  no  Place  in  England ,  as  I  know  of:  For  in  this 
Part  of  Great  Britain ,  Ewes  Milk  is  put  to  no 
other  Ufe  than  to  fuckle  Houfe  or  Grafs-Lambs 5 
which  not  only  brings  in  the  profitable  Peny  to 
the  Farmer,  but  likewife  affords  the  Nation  in 
general  a  pleafant  Opportunity  of  enjoying  their 
delicate  Flefh  at  a  cheap  rate  in  this  Month,  when 
it  is  in  its  greateft  Plenty. 


C  H  A  P.  X. 

Of  Gelding  Grafs-Lambs , 


V  W  Grafs-Lambs  have  been  gelt  in  this  month ? 
and  the  Confequences  thereof — In  my  former 
Works,  I  have  written  on  this  Article,  how  this  is 
peiformed  by  drawing  out  the  Stones  with  the 

Teeth 
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Teeth  of  a  Man.  But  I  fhall  here  give  another 
particular  Account  of  gelding  Lambs  *,  viz.  as  to 
the  Time  of  Gelding,  it  varies  according  to  a  Per- 
fon’s  Conveniency  and  Fancy:  For,  firfl,  fome 
Farmers  geld  their  Lambs  as  foon  as  the  Ewe  has 
done  licking  it,  believing  it  to  be  the  fafeft  Way  ; 
becaufe  the  Creature  fofters  the  leaft  Pain  while 
the  Strings  of  its  Stones  are  fmalleftand  tendered:, 
and  capable  of  Separation  on  a  little  pulling  with 
the  Teeth.  Secondly,  others  refufe  to  geld  them 
fo  foon  ;  alleging,  when  Lambs  are  juft  weaned, 
it  commonly  happens  to  be  very  cold,  frofty, 
fnowy,  or  wet  Weather,  in  the  fhort  Days,  and 
long  Nights  ;  which  expofes  thefe  young  Beafts  to 
the  Severity  of  fuch  Weather,  that  oftentimes 
kills  many  of  them  ungelt,  much  more  when  they 
are,  as  being  lefs  able  to  bear  it :  Therefore,  they 
ftay  till  they  are  a  Week  old,  which  many  think 
the  beft  Age,  of  all  others,  to  geld  Lambs  at  for 
Safety.  Thirdly,  others  again  refufe  to  geld  them 
till  Eaftery  let  it  fall  fooner  or  later  ;  becaufe  the 
Spring  is  by  this  time  a  little  advanced,  and  a 
Picking  of  Grafs  is  now  generally  to  be  had  in 
mild  Weather,  both  on  Commons  and  in  Fields; 
which  being  an  additional  Feed  to  the  Ewes  Milk, 
it  is  the  more  Security  againft  the  Lambs  ftunting 
or  dying  by  the  Operation  y  for  Gelding,,  at  any 
time,  brings  the  Lambs  under  an  Hazard  of  their 
Lives,  at  leaft  a  Checking  of  their  Growth.  Fourth¬ 
ly,  others  again  will  not  geld  thefe  Lambs  till 
May  ;  becaufe  then  there  is  full  Meat  in  the  Field, 
and  are,  at  this  time  of  Year,  grown  almoft  to  a 
Sheep’s  Bignefs :  But  when  this  is  the  Cafe,  the 
Caftration  mull  be  performed  by  the  common 
Gelder  with  his  Clafping-irons,  and  by  fearing  the 
Cod,  at  the  Price  of  onePeny  each  Lamb.  This 
Piece  of  Husbandry  I  have  known  done  on  the 
tenth  Day  of  May.  But  I  have  this  to  add,  by  way 
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of  Confequence,  that,  for  my  own  Part,  I  refufe 
this  Sort  of  Gelding  by  ,  the  common  Cutter  or 
Gelder,  becaufe  of  the  many  fatal  Effe&s  that 
have  fucceeded  fuch  Operation.  A  Neighbour  of 
mine  has  had  his  Lambs  gelded  two  or  three  Years 
together  after  this  manner  ;  but  is  now  weary  of 
it,  becaufe  he  has  loft  feveral  Lambs  by  being 
gelded,  late  in  April  or  May,  with  Clafping-irons ; 
whence,  notwithstanding  the  Gelder’s  Application 
of  a  bl  ue  Powder  and  green  Ointment  to  the 
feared  Cod  at  the  fame  time,  feveral  of  his  Lambs 
have  died  in  the  Years  1742  and  1743  :  So  that, 
in  this  Cafe,  neither  a  full  Bite  of  Grafs,  nor  the 
Warmnefs  of  the  Weather,  could  fave  them* 
Wherefore,  I  chufe  gelding  Lambs,  by  firft  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  Tip  of  the  Cod,  and  drawing  out  their 
Stones  with  a  Man’s  Teeth,  at  one,  two,  three, 
or  four  Weeks  old  :  And  then  I  immediately  put 
in  a  little  Hog’s  Lard  or  frefh  Butter,  or  only 
fome  Salt,  into  the  open  Cod,  and  it  is  done  with  9 
befides  cutting,  at  the  fame  time,  a  little  Bit  of 
the  Lamb’s  Tail  off:  But  then  this  Precaution 
ihould  be  ftri&ly  obferved,  that  fuch  Sort  of  Draw¬ 
ing-gelding  ought  to  be  performed  before  the 
Buds  of  the  White-thorn  appear  full,  left  the 
Lambs  eat  them,  and  get  fpotted  on  their  Cods : 
Then,  indeed,  their  Condition  is  too  hazardous 
for  them  to  be  gelt  by  Teeth-drawing,  as  being 
more  fafe  for  the  Creatures  Lives  to  keep  them  on 
till  April ,  or  this  Month  of  May ,  and  geld  them 
by  Clafping-irons.  However,  let  the  Gelding  be 
done  at  any  time,  the  Lambs  in  very  cold,  cr  in 
very  wet  Weather,  fhould  be  houfed  for  the  firft 
ISfight  or  two  afterwards. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

O/'  Weeding  in  May, 

A  farther  Account  of  Weeds  and  Weeding,  than 
what  I  have  heretofore  publifhed. 

TJOJV  a  Wheat- crop  was  weeded ,  while  in  its  green 
^  ^  Ear . — I  have  formerly  written  much  on  $veed~ 
ing  Corn  ;  but,  for  all  that,  I  doubt  not  but  there 
are  many  Secrets  behind,  that  are  not  yet  come  to 
my  Know  lege.  The  latter  End  of  this  Month 
they  were  weeding  Wheat  Knee-high,  when  Part 
of  it  was  fhooting  out  its  green  Ear,  A  Perlon, 
going  through  one  of  their  Fields  in  Nottingham - 
/hire ,  asked  the  Weeders  why  they  trod  down  the 
Wheat  while  it  was  fo  high  ;  but  they  made  a  Pifh 
at  it,  and  faid,  it  would  rife  again  by-and-by. 
But,  by-the-by,  thefe  were  a  fort  of  wretched 
H  usbandmen,  that  defer  weeding  their  Wheat  till 
it  is  on  the  Shoot  *,  for  although  it  has  a  Chance  of 
rifing  again,  if  fair  Weather  fucceed,  yet  the 
Bruifing  of  the  green  Stalks  by  the  Weeders  Feet 
checks  the  free  Afcent  of  the  Sap,  and  greatly 
damages  the  Crop  ;  which  is  what  moil  of  thefe 
Peafant-People  have  no  Notion  of :  Befides,  if 
rainy  Weather,  for  feme  time,  fhould  happen  to 
follow  fuch  Weeding,  the  trod-down  Stalks  would, 
many  of  them,  be  apt  to  remain  to  the  lall  in  fuch 
a  couchant  Condition ;  and  then  there  would  be  a 
fine  deal  fpoiled  indeed  !  Therefore,  I  think,  the 
Farmer,  whofe  chiefeii  Intereft  depends  on  his 
Wheat-crop,  fhould  be  Mailer  of  more  Wit  and 
Condud,  and  prevent  fuch  great  Prejudice,  that 
muft  certainjy  happen  by  Weeding,  when  Wheat 
is  in  its  green  Ear* 


How 
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How  a  Wheat  and  Bar  ley -crop  was  /polled  by 
Weeds ,  &c. — — On  the  Third  of  July  1743.  I 
had  lome  Sheep  ftrayed  from  the  relt  of  my  Flock 
on  Gaddefden  Common  •,  upon  which  I  fent  my  Ser¬ 
vant  in  Search  of  them,  who  travelled  forne  Miles 
before  he  found  them.  In  his  Way,  he  told  me, 
he  met  with  a  dilmal  Sipht,  even  that  of  a  very 
poor  Wheat  and  Barley-crop,  that  grew  on  a  dry 
husky  Chalk  and  Gravel.  Here  it  was,  that  great 
Quantities  of  thofe  pernicious  Weeds  grew,  called 
Clap-weed  and  Poppy-weed  :  The  firil  bears  a 
white  Bloffom,  and  Dranches  out  in  great  Numbers 
of  Stalks,  draws  a  great  deal  of  the  Ground's 
Goodneis  to  maintain  its  Growth,  and  takes  up 
much  Room,  to  the  killing  of  the  Corn  that  grows 
near  it :  The  red  Poppy  likewife  is  as  bad  a  Weed 
as  this,  becaufe  it  has  the  fame  fatal  Effects  *,  fo 
that  both  thefe  Weeds  (notwithftanding  the  Ufe 
of  the  common  Weed  Hand-hook,  emp'oyed  in 
May ,  to  check  their  Growth)  have  fuch  deep 
Poffeffion  of  the  Ground,  as  to  become  rampant 
by  this  time,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  Mifchief  both 
to  Wheat  and  Barley-crops,  in  thefe  fort  of  dry 
Soils ;  infomuch  that,  what  with  the  Effects  of  a 
long  dry  Spring  time  (for  it  had  not  rained  for 
feveral  Months,  till  the  Beginning  of  June) ,  and 
the  furious  Growth  of  thefe  two  Weed's,  that  got 
the  Dominion  of  the  Corn,  the  Farmer-Owner  had 
hardly  any  good  Grain  this  Year,  except  Peas  ; 
and  thefe  were,  aim  oft  every  where,  a  full  Crop  % 
while  in  Yales,  and  in  mod  Parts  of  Cbelturne 
Countries,  there  was  the  belt  of  Wheat  and  Barley  ; 
for  thefe  were  fo  plenty,  that  Wheat  fold,  till 
May-day ,  for  lefs  than  three  Shillings  a  Bufhel, 
and  Barley  for  lefs  than  two,  Now,  here  there 
are  no  lefs  than  three  feveral  great  Farmers,  that 
live  almoft:  together,  moR  of  whofe  Land  is  of  a 
chalky  and  gravelly  Nature,  and  fubje£t,  in  very 
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dry  Summers,  to  this  Misfortune  5  and  the  more, 
as  the  Weeds  get  old  and  more  numerous:  And 
this  they  do,  becaufe  their  common  Two-wheel 
Plough  is  not  capable  of  extirpating  all  the  Roots 
of  Weeds  ;  which,  with  the  Hand  Weeding-hook, 
js  all  they  have  to  trull  to,  for  dedroying  their 
Weeds.  This  leads  me  to  obferve,  how  wanning 
thefe  three  Farmers  are  to  their  own  Intered,who, 
though  they  are  juftly  accounted  fome  of  the  bell 
of  Farmers  in  the  Country  they  live  in,  for  ma¬ 
naging  after  the  old  Virgilian  Way  of  Farming  ; 
yet  fo  flhort  are  they  of  the  main  Point,  as  to  be 
very  great  Lolers,  in  very  dry  Summers,  by  their 
Wheat  and  Barley-crops  being  thus  damaged  by 
Weeds  *,  which  may  be  mod  eafily  prevented  by 
the  Ufe  of  the  Three-wheel  Drill-plough,  Horfe- 
break,  and  Dutch  Hoe  ;  by  the  Drill-plough  fowing 
the  Wheat  and  Barley-feed  in  Drills  at  a  Foot 
afunder,  and  hoed  once  or  twice  afterwards  by  the 
difpatching  Dutch  hollow  Hoe,  which  excellently 
well  performs  a  great  deal  of  Weeding-work  in 
one  Day  by  a  Man’s  Hand  ;  or  by  fowing  Wheat 
or  Barley  out  of  the  Hopper  of  this  mod  valuable 
Plough,  without  any  Hoeing  at  all  for  the  red  of 
the  Year,  by  a  particular  Method  I  informed  all 
thofe  of,  that  I  furnifh  this  Drill-plough,  Horfe- 
break,  and  Dutch  Hoe  to  ;  which  are  Indruments 
that  dedroy  all  Sorts  of  Weeds  in  the  cheaped 
manner  poflible ;  and,  by  this  means,  will  fo 
nourifh  a  Wheat  or  Barley-crop,  in  the  dried  Sea- 
fons,  in  chalky,  gravelly,  and  fandy  loatnyGrounds, 
that  there  is  no  great  Hazard  of  the  Farmer’s 
having  full  Crops  of  Wheat  and  Barley  in  them. 
By  this  very  Cafe,  I  take  the  Opportunity  of  touch¬ 
ing  upon  the  obdinate  Ignorance  of  fome  Farm¬ 
ers,  and  the  great  Advantage  they  mifs  of,  in  not 
adhering  to  and  pradlifing  thofe  Improvements  that 
might  be  mod  plainly  made  appear  to  the  Capacity 
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of  a  mean  reafonable  Rufticlc.  The  obhinate  Ig¬ 
norance  of  fome,  if  not  moll  Farmers,  is  fo  well 
known  to  moft  Gentlemen  Landlords,  that  to  them 
there  needs  no  Information  how  Antiquity  and 
Cuftom  govern  their  Actions,  and  prevent  their 
embracing  any  new  Improvement  in  Husbandry  ; 
though  it  would  certainly  be  to  their  very  great 
Advantage,  even  to  the  Saving  of  fome  from 
Breaking  and  Ruin:  Witnefs  the  prefent  Cafe, 
which  plainly  fhews,  that  if  a  poor  Tenant  had 
nothing  but  his  Corn-crop  to  truft  to  for  paying 
his  Rent,  in  fo  cheap  a  Year  as  this  was,  1743. 
when  Wheat,  as  I  faid,  fold  for  two  Shillings  and 
Six-pence  a  Bufliel  at  Hemftead  great  Market,  and 
Barley  for  lefs  than  two  Shillings,  how  mult  he  be 
able  to  remain  in  his  Farm,  and  have  no  more  than 
five  Bufhels  of  Wheat  upon  each  Acre,  as  my 
Man  verily  believed  was  the  outfide  Quantity  that 
grew  in  an  Eight-acre  chalky  Field  of  this  Farm¬ 
er’s,  notwithftanding  he  plowed  and  drefled  his 
Ground  in  Perfection  before  he  fowed  his  Wheat- 
feed  ?  For  I  know  this  Farmer  is  never  wanting  in 
performing  thefe  two  main  Branches,  which  occa- 
fions  him  in  wet  Years  to  have  plentiful  Corn- 
crops*,  but,  in  very  dry  ones,  the  Manure,  or 
Drefiing,  is  apt  to  do  more  Harm  than  Good, 
pecially  if  Soot,  or  other  of  the  powder’d  Sorts, 
are  laid  on  the  Wheat  late  in  the  Spring-time ; 
for  then  it  helps  to  burn  up  rather  than  affifi:  the 
Corn-crop  •,  which  Damage,  added  to  that  of  the 
rampant  Weeds,  whofe  fertile  Growth,  in  fuch  dry 
Soils  and  Seafons,  being  little  or  nothing  impeded 
by  the  Corn-crop,  have  the  greater  Power  to  rally 
and  keep  down  the  Thriving  of  the  Wheat; 
whereas,  if  fuch  a  Farmer  was  but  to  break  his 
Pea-crop,  that  is,  if  he  would  only  fow  his  Peas 
in  Drills,  and  draw  the  new-improved  Horfe-break 
through  the  Interfpaces  one  or  twice  in  a  Summer, 

this 
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lhis  moil  excellent  Inftrument  (if  it  is  made  In 
right  Order,  with  the  late  additional  earthen  Iron) 
would  deliroy  the  mod  potent  Weed  that  grows, 
and,  by  this  very  means,  prevent  Wheat  and  Bar¬ 
ley-crops  from  being  afterwards  damnified  by  their 
Arch-Enemy  the  Weeds. 


C  H  A  P.  XII. 

Of  the  Polype  Water- animal,  and  other  InfeBs $ 
with  Accounts  relating  to  their  wonderful 
Properties . 

AN  Advertifement  printed  in  the  Northampton 

Mercury  in  November  1742. - 4(  From  the 

<4  Paris  A-la  main,  November  22.  1742.  The  third 
46  Memorial  that  Mon fi eur  De  Reamnur  read  the 
44  13  th  Inftant,  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
44  relates  to  a  very  curious  Difcovery  that  has  been 
made  at  the  Hague  ^  by  Mr  .Tremblay.  It  is  an 
aquatick  In  fed,  called  a  Polype,  which  has 
44  this  Peculiarity  in  it,  that,  when  it  is  cut  into 
44  feveral  Parts,  each  of  thofe  Parts  produces  of 
44  itfelf,  in  the  Space  of  twenty-four  Hours,  what 
“  it  wants  to  form  a  complete  Body  ;  f>  that  this 
4i  In  fed  being  cut  tranfverfely  in  three  Parts,  the 
44  Part  belonging  to  the  Head  will  produce  a  Tail, 

6 6  and  the  Tail  a  Head,  and  the  Middle  a  Head 
46  and  Tad.  Some  of  thefelnfeds  have  even  been 
46  cut  tranfverfely  into  forty  Parts,  which  each 
“  produced  what  was  wanting  in  it  to  make  a  per- 
44  fed  In  led  *,  fo  that  of  one  Polype,  perhaps, 
44  forty  were  made.  If  they  be  cut  through  the 
i5  Middle,  from  Plead  to  Tail,  each  will  produce 
44  another.  On  this  Occafion,  Monfieur  de  Reau - 
44  mur  made  feveral  learned  and  judicious  Obfer- 

“  vations  * 
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*f  vacions  ;  particularly,  that  as  it  is  an  Axiom, 
that  Nature  is  not  fingular  in  its  Productions, 
“  fo  there  muft  be  other  InfeCts  fufceptible  of  the 
“  like  wonderful  Productions.  He  reports,  that, 
46  by  Experiments  already  made  by  him,  he  has 
“  difcover’d  certain  Earth-worms  that  have  the 
<c  fame  Properties;  but  that  Nature  operates  in 
4 4  them  in  a  much  longer  Space  of  Timed5 

Of  the  great  Importance  of  knowing  the  Nature 
of  Water -infects.  — —  Although  this  Knowlege 
highly  concerns  Gentlemen,  Farmers,  and  others 
who  live  in  the  Country,  and  keep  Cattle  *,  yet  it 
has  been  fo  little  taken  notice  of  by  ruftic  Au¬ 
thors,  that,  I  prefume*  few  Perfons  have  regarded 
it  to  any  Purpofe  :  And  therefore  I  thought  a  more 
ample  Difcourfe  of  this  Nature  fo  perfectly  necef- 
fary  to  employ  my  Pen  in,  that  I  could  not  difpenfe 
with  an  Omiffion  of  it,  confidering  the  infinite 
Damage  that  Beafts  are  liable  to,  which  have  no 
other  Water  to  drink  throughout  the  hotteiE  and 
dried:  Summer  than  that  of  ftagnating  Ponds  and 
Ditches  ;  or  when,  through  a  cuftomary  Miflake, 
Perfons  prefer  fuch  nafty  unwholfome  Water  to 
that  of  a  River  or  Well-fort,  when  it  is  in  their 
Power,  at  the  fame  time,  to  chufe  the  latter,  and 
refufe  the  former.  But,  before  I  come  to  treat  of 
the  dangerous  Qualities  of  fuch  Pond  and  Ditch- 
waters,  and  of  the  Animals  and  InfeCfs  that  breed 
and  live  therein,  I  fhall  hrft  give  an  Account  of 
the  Nature  of  the  Polype  Water-animal,  whofe 
late  Difcovery*  by  the  celebrated  Mr. ' Trembley  at 
the  Hague *  by  Mr.  Reaumur  at  Parity  and  by  Martin 
Folkes ,  Rfquire,  Prefident  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  Mr.  Baker ,  at  London ,  has  furprifed  all  that 
hear  and  read  of  it  *,  becaufe  it  proves  to  be  of  a 
Nature  contrary  to  the  common  Courfe  of  Nature, 
and  the  received  Opinions  of  animal  Life,  to  a 
Degree  that  People,  as  the  learned  Mr.  Baker  ob~ 

I  ferves 
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ferves,  look  on  the  Natural  Hittory  of  it  as  ridi¬ 
culous  Whims,  and  abfurd  Impofiibilities :  Yet  the 
plain  and  repeated  Experiments  that  have  been 
vifibly  made  of  the  Polype,  before  many  curious 
Gentlemen,  Virtuofos  of  the  Age,  have  fuffi- 
cientiy  evinced  the  Reality  of  what  Mr.  Baker  has 
made  Trials  of;  and  wrote  the  fame  in  his  Trea- 
tife,  intituled,  An  Attempt  towards  a  Natural  Hiftory 
of  the  Polype-,  printed  in  the  Year  1743  :  Which 
leads  me  to  make  fome  Obfervations  of  the  fame. 

A  particular  Account  of  the  Nature  of  the  Polype. 

- - Mr.  Baker ,  in  this  his  Treatife,  remarks,  that 

that  curious  Obferver  of  Nature,  Mr.  Leeuwen- 
hoeck  firft  took  notice  of  this  Water-animal,  and 
the  uncommon  Way  its  young  ones  are  produced, 
in  the  Year  1703.  But  the  amazing  Properties 
of  it  were  more  fully  found  out  by  the  faid  Mr. 
Prembley  in  1 739.  who  difcovered  it  to  have  a  greedy 
voracious  Appetite,  and  a  fingularDexterity  in  catch¬ 
ing,  mattering,  and  devouring  Infedts  and  Worms, 
though  much  larger  and  ttronger  than  itfelf;  lince 
which,  by  Mr.  Baker9 s  cutting  Polypes  into  Parts, 
feveral  Hundreds  have  been  produced  in  London 
between  March  and  Auguft ,  by  three  that  were  fent 
over  to  London .  But,  befides  thefe  three  Dutch 
Polypes,  there  (lave  been  fix  Englijh  ones  found 
ttnce  in  a  Pond  at  Hackney ,  and  (even  or  eight 
fmaller  greenifh  ones  in  Effex.  Of  thefe  Polypes 
there  are  feveral  Species,  that  render  themfelves 
ten  or  twelve  times  longer  at  one  time  than  an¬ 
other;  for  this,  Worru-like,  can  contract  or  ex¬ 
tend  its  Body  at  Pleafure,  by  fattening  the  End  of* 
its  Tail  to  the  Bottom  or  S  de  of  any  Vettel  it  is 
kept  in,  or  to  the  Stalk  or  Root  of  Duck  or  other 
Weeds  in  Ponds  or  Ditches ;  from  whence  it  ge¬ 
nerally  ttrctches  out  its  Body  downwards  ;  and 
fometimes  crawls,  by  the  Afiittance  of  fix,  eight, 
ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  Horns,  or  white  Arm?,  no 

5  thicker 
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thicker  than  the  Threads  of  a  Cobweb,  that  incir¬ 
cle  its  Head,  with  which  he  feels  for,  and  takes 
his  Prey  ;  for  the  Virtuofos,  with  the  niceft 
Microfcopes,  cannot  find  it  has  any  Eyes  ;  but 
fome  with  fo  fhort  a  Body,  when  extended,  as 
hardly  to  exceed  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  in  Length  ; 
and  fo  little,  when  fully  at  Length,  that  it  may 
be  compared  to  the  Thickneis  of  a  Hog’s  Briftle  , 
as  thefe  were,  that  were  taken  in  EJfex.  Others, 
that  were  firft  fent  over  by  Mr.  Trembley ,  had 
Bodies  an  Inch  and  an  half  long,  when  extended, 
tho’,  when  contracted,  not  exceeding  one  Tenth 
of  an  Inch  :  And  yet  the  Hackney  and  EJfex  ones 
were  fmaller  at  firft  taking  than  thefe.  But  thole 
laft  fent  over  by  that  Gentlemen  in  July  with 
Tails,  though  their  Bodies  were  no  longer  nor 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  other  Species,  yet  had 
Arms  that  furprifingly  extended  to  feveral  Inches. 
The  Number  of  Foreign  Polypes  Arms  are  com¬ 
monly  from  eight  to  fourteen  •,  the  Englifo  ones 
from  four  to  ten.  The  firft  fort  have  been  feen 
to  extend  their  Arms  nine  or  ten  Inches  deep  in  a 
Glafs  Jar  of  Water  j  and  the  laft  three  or  four 
Inches  •,  which  they  row  and  wave  about  in  Ponds 
and  Ditches  for  making  a  circular  Motion  to  form 
a  Current,  that  fometimes  brings  along  with  it 
many  fmall  Infeds,  which  they  catch  and  prey 
on.  Some  Polypes  have  been  feen  to  ihorten 
their  extended  Bodies,  not  grofler  in  that  Condi¬ 
tion  than  the  fmalleft  Straw,  to  the  Thicknefs  of 
a  Goofe-quill,  and  to  the  Shortnefs  of  a  Quarter 
of  an  Inch,  in  one  Moment’s  time.  But  fuch 
large  Polypes  are  faid  to  be  very  rare  •,  for  that 
they  are  feldom  feen  above  an  Inch  long  in  their 
longeft  State  ;  and  then,  as  I  faid,  no  bigger 
than  a  Hog's  Briftle.  Thefe  fmall  frefii-water 
Animals  have  been  brought  over  to  England  in 
Phials  of  Water  ftopt  with  Corks,  and  afterwards 

I  2  kept; 
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kept  in  open  round  GlafTes  of  foft  Water  a  long 
time,  by  feeding  them  with  Worms,  and  taking 
the  PoJypes  out  with  a  Quili-fcoop  every  fecond 
Day,  for  renewing  the  Water,  and  cleaning  the 
GlafTes  ;  otherwife  the  Excrement  that  they  void, 
the  grofs  Parts  upwards,  and  the  fine  Parts 
downwards,  would  form  a  (limy  Sediment,  and 
may  become  fatal  to  them.  Here  they  will  live, 
and  feed  three  times  a  Day,  or  without  Food  for 
Tome  Weeks  or  Months  ;  and  may  be  feen  in 
their  many  different  Poftures,  how  they  fix  their 
Tail  to  the  Side  of  the  Glafs,  and  extend  their 
Bodies  to  feize  a  Worm,  which  can  hardly  efcape, 
if  the  Polype  does  but  touch  him  •,  for  then  it  is 
immediately  grafped  with  his  long  Arms  ;  for  he 
is  Matter  of  fuch  an  exquifite  Senfe  of  Feeling, 
that  if  a  Worm  touches  the  leaf!  outward  Part 
of  his  Arms,  he  feizes  it  with  as  much  Fury  as 
a  Cat  does  a  Moufe,  and  foon  entangles  it  to  its 
Deftrudtion  ;  for  tho’  the  Worm  is  far  larger, 
and  feemingly  ttronger,  than  the  Polype,  yet,  as 
Mr.  Baker  obferves,  he  is  quickly  killed  and  pre- 
ientfy  eaten  by  him  •,  which  Sight  affords  a  fine 
Entertainment,  to  behold  the  Dexterity  of  the 
Polype  in  mattering  its  Prey,  and  the  Art  with 
which  it  evades  and  overcomes  the  greater  Strength 
and  Agility  of  the  Worm.  Thefe  Polypes  may 
be  found  in  many  Ponds  and  Dithes  in  England: 
And,  for  finding  them.  Stones,  Sticks,  Stalks, 
and  Roots  of  Water-plants,  or  any  other  Thing 
hring  below  the  Top  of  the  Water,  if  tenderly 
taken  out,  and  put  into  large  GlafTes  of  Water, 
and  rhere  be  any  Polypes  among  them,  they 
may  be  feen  hanging  by  their  Tails,  Leech-like,  in 
a  gentle  Motion  of  their  Bodies  ;  for  as  thefe  are 
little  or  no  Swimmers,  they  are  leldom  loofe  in 
the  Water,  and  therefore  are  not  eafily  found  by 
taking  up  clear  Water  in  a  Pail  or  Bowl  ;  yet 

they 
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they  fometimes  crawl  to,  and  hang  by  their  Arms 
on  the  Top  of  the  Water  with  their  Tails  down¬ 
ward  *,  and  fometimes  lie  at  Length  on  the  Top  of 
the  Water,  in  order,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  to  catch 
fome  Prey,  particularly  in  Ditches,  for  taking 
fome  Sort  of  Flies  and  Infedts.  The  Polypes, 
fays  this  ingenious  Author,  produce  their  Young 
different  from  the  common  Way  of  all  other 
Creatures  yet  known  ;  for,  having  no  Diftindtion 
of  Sex,  every  one  of  them  is  prolific,  as  much 
when  apart  as  when  in  Company.  The  young 
ones  come  out  of  their  Parents  Side,  not  bigger 
than  a  Pin’s  Point  •,  and  in  a  Day  or  two  put 
out  Arms  *,  and  in  time  feparate  from  it  :  Four 
or  five  at  a  time  drop  from  the  old  one’s  Body, 
and  then  others  fucceed  ;  and,  what  is  very  ftrange, 
the  young  ones  frequently  breed  others,  and 
thefe  others  again,  to  the  Re-produdtion  of  a 
third  or  fourth  Generation,  before  the  fuff  parts 
from  its  original  Parent  ;  and  thus  are  found  to 
be  of  fuch  an  increafing  Nature,  that,  as  this 
Gentleman  obferves,  a  thoufand  may  be  bred 
from  one  Polype  in  a  Summer.  But  the  mofl: 
wonderful  Part  of  all  is,  if  the  Head  Part  of  a 
Polype  is  cut  off  crofs- ways,  it  will  feize  a  Worm 
as  foon  as  offered  it  j  and  it  has  fwallowed  as 
much  as  the  Piece  of  Body  can  contain  ;  and  in 
one  Hour’s  time  play’d  its  Arms,  and  in  a  few 
Days  produced  a  Tail.  A  Polype  cut  acrofs  in 
three  Pieces  with  a  Pair  of  Scizzars,  as  it  lay  in 
a  little  Water  on  a  Sheet  of  Paper,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  put  into  a  Glafs  of  Water  :  In  eight  Days 
time  they  have  recovered  themfelves,  and  been 
three  diftincl  complete  Polypes,  though  the  mid¬ 
dle  Part,  at  cutting  off,  was  no  bigger  than  a  mid- 
ling  Pin’s  Head.  And,  what  is  likewife  extraor¬ 
dinary  wonderful  of  this  Creature,  Mr  .Baker  gives 
an  Account  of  a  large  Polype,  that  was  turned 

infide 
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inlide  out,  by  his  firft  diftending  its  Body  with  a 
larger  Worm,  given  it  for  the  Purpole,  than  it 
could  fwallow  ;  which  with  the  Head-part  of  a 
Pin  (the  Point  whereof  was  ft uck  in  a  fmaft 
Stick)  he  pufhed  the  Tail  inwards,  that  caufed 
all  the  Worm  to  come  out  of  the  Polype’s  Mouth  ; 
and  yet  the  Polype  lived.  He  fays,  Mr.  Trembley 
has  turned  many,  which  yet  lived,  thrived,  and 
produced  many  young  ones  in  that  inverted  State. 
There  are  Hundreds  of  other  curious  Matters  re¬ 
lating  to  this  fmall  Water-animal,  with  numerous 
Cuts,  contained  in  Mr.  Baker's  Four-fhillings 
bound  Book  \  which,  he  fays,  he  wrote  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  Truth  of  them,  as  having  proved  divers 
of  them  by  vifible  Experiments  j  and  to  difplay 
before  Mankind  a  new  Inftance  of  the  amazing 
Power  of  the  Creator.  But,  he  fays,  there  are 
fome  Perfons,  who,  though  real  Facts  are  incom 
tellable  Arguments,  fometimes  disbelieve  even 
what  they  fee.  Others,  fays  he,  there  are,  who, 
though  convinced  of  Fads,  remain  diffatisfied  ; 
unlefs  all  the*  Steps  whereby  thofe  Fads  are 
brought  about,  can  be  mechanically  deferibed, 
and  a  Reafon  afftgned  for  them.  Hence  it  comes 
to  paft,  fays  he,  that  fome,  who  have  been  Eye- 
witneftes  of  the  Cutting  and  Re-prod udion  of 
thefe  Creatures,  and  have  no  Doubt  at  all  re¬ 
maining,  as  to  the  Reality  of  what  has  been  re¬ 
lated  concerning  them,  are  yet  frequently  in¬ 
quiring  how  their  wonderful  Faculties  can  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  and  wherefore  they  are  beftowed  on 

this  Animal.  To  which  Mr.  Baker  anfwers _ 

No  otherwife,  in  my  Opinion,  than  by  refolvmg 
them  into  the  Will  and  Pleafure  of  their  Almighty 
Creator  ;  which  I  likewife  believe  the  moft  rea- 
fonable  Way  of  accounting  for  the  Qualities  and 
Properties  of  moft  other  Things  around  us.  When 
a  Twig  is  cut  off,  and  by  planting  in  the  Earth 

becomes 
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becomes  a  Tree  of  the  Kind  whereof  it  was  a 
Part  Can  we  account  for  its  becoming  fo,  any 
thing  better  than  we  can  for  the  like  Effect 
in  a  Polype  ?  A  Cutting  of  a  Vine,  Curran, 
Elder,  Arbel,  Poplar,  Willow,  or  Alder  ? 
Will  not  their  Boughs,  or  Pieces  of  them, 
grow,  if  ffuck  in  a  proper  Earth  at  a  proper 
Seafon  ?  &c. 

Of  the  poifonous  Nature  of  the  Polype ,  and  other 
Water-in fe  ft  s ;  and  of  the  Waters  they  breed  and  live 

in.  —  As  there  are  many  Sorts  of  fmall  Water-ani¬ 
mals  and  Infeeds,  that  breed  and  conftantly  live 
in  Ponds  and  Ditches,  whofe  feveral  Natures  (it 
is  fuppofed)  vary  according  to  their  different  Spe¬ 
cies  *,  it  would  be  very  fatisfadfory,  and  I  believe 
very  ferviceable  to  Thoufands,  if  their  good  and 
bad  Properties  could  be  difeovered,  that  Perfons 
may  thereby  be  the  more  induced  to  avoid  the 
worfer  Sort  of  them  ;  for  at  prefent,  few,  very 
few  of  the  Farmers  in  particular,  will  entertain 
hardly  any  Notion  of  the  Prejudices  that  may 
happen  to  their  Cattle  by  drinking  black,  foul, 
and  muddy  Waters,  nor  of  the  many  Sorts  of 
Infects  they  abound  with,  which  their  Horfes, 
Cows,  Swine,  &c.  very  probably  fwallow  at  their 
watering  ;  till  they  are  made  fenfible  of  the-ir 
mifehievous  Natures  by  the  moft  glaring  Proofs  ; 
for,  till  then,  they  will  not  be  difpoffeffed  of 
their  antient  tenacious  Opinion,  that  fuch  Water 
is  preferable  to  all  others  for  this  Ufe  :  Becaufe, 
fay  they,  this  foul  Water  is  of  a  warmifh  and 
nourifhing  Nature,  by  means  of  the  undluous  and 
fulphureous  Qualities  of  the  Dung  and  Urine  that 
are  wafhed  into  it  by  the  frequent  Fall  of  Rains, 
that  thus  deliver  the  Cattle  from  the  Danger  of 
Gripes  and  Belly-ach,  which  clearer  Water  (the 
Spring  Sort  efpecially)  may  fubjedt  them  to  •  and 
likewife,  becaufe  fuch  Water  lies  neared  the  Farm 

Yard, 
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Yard,  thatconfequently  makes  it  lefs  troublefome  to 
come  at,  than  a  clearer  Sort  in  a  Pond,  fituated  at  a 
greater  Diftance  *,  without  confidering  the  worfer 
Part  of  fuch  ftagnating  foul  Water,  and  that  of 
the  Infects  they  are  furnifhed  with.  In  order 
therefore  to  make  my  Endeavours  tend  towards 
removing  this  grand,  and  fometimes  fatal  Mif- 
take,  I  (hall  here  give  a  fhort  Account  of  what 
this  nice  Virtuofo  Mr.  Baker  rerharks,  relating  to 
the  venomous  Nature  of  this  little  Water-animal, 
the  Polype  ;  who,  at  Page  32.  has  thefe  Wotds.  — • 
“  We  (hall  never,  perhaps,  be  able  todifcover  cer- 
“  tainly,  by  ocular  Demonflration,  whether  the 
cc  Mouth  of  this  Creature  is  really  armed  with 
<c  Teeth  ;  but  we  may  conjecture  it  fo  to  be,  from 
tc  the  Eafe  wherewith  it  bites  or  breaks  the  Skin 
“  of  a  Worm,  in  order  to  fuck  the  Blood  and 
<c  Juices  \  as,  if  the  Worm  be  large,  it  is  con- 
tc  Itantly  found  to  do,  till  the  Body  is  reduced 
46  to  a  Size  capable  of  being  fwallowed.  There 
44  is,  likewife,  a  further  Probability  of  its  having 
u  fuch  offenhve  Weapons,  from  the  violent  and 
44  painful  Agonies  a  Worm  expreflesthe  Moment 
44  it  is  taken  Hold  on  by  the  Polype’s  Snout,  and 
44  from  the  fudden  Death  that  follows  ;  which, 
44  confidence  the  Nature  of  a  Worm,  and  the 

44  Difficulty  of  killing  it  by  pricking  it,  or  even 

45  cutting  it  in  Pieces,  would  almoft  incline  one 
44  to  imagine,  there  mud  be  lomething  poifonous 
44  in  the  Bite  ;  and  that  the  Polype,  as  well  as  the 
44  Viper,  does  not  only  bite,  but  even  injedt  a 
44  Venom  into  the  Wound  it  gives,  for  the  more 
44  fpeedy  Deftrudtion  of  its  Prey.”  Which  Kind 
of  Death  to  the  Worm  is  fomewhat  analogous  to 
that  of  a  Toad  and  a  Bee  *,  when  a  Spider 
kills  the  former  leifurely,  it  he  cannot  enjoy  his 
Plantane  Antidote  ;  and  the  latter  fuddenly :  For* 
as  loon  as  a  large  Humble-bee  is  intangled  in  a 
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Web,  I  have  feen  a  Spider  direblly  march  to¬ 
wards  him,  and,  feemingly,  by  putting  his  Mouth 
to  the  Bee’s  Mouth,  prefently  eniued  its  Death  ; 
which,  I  fuppofe,  was  occafioned  by  the  Spider’s 
injebting  a  Poifon  into  the  Bee  :  For,  as  Mr, 
Baker  obferves,  we  have  no  way  of  coming  at  the 
invifible  Caufes  of  Things,  but  by  arguing  from 
their  vifible  EfFebls.  But,  to  return  to  the  Water- 
infebts :  On  the  20th  Day  of  February  1743-4* 
I  fent  my  Servant  to  my  Neighbours  Ponds  for 
Water,  to  difcover  what  Infebts  I  could  in  it  ; 
and  from  a  little  Pond,  where  there  was  little 
Water,  I  perceived  in  a  Glafs  of  it,  many  live 
Creatures,  that  appeared  to  the  natural  Eye  as 
big  as  very  large  Lice,  and  moftly  of  their 
Shape,  with  very  white  Bodies,  and  a  bright  red 
Lift  along  their  Backs :  Thefe  fwam  by  the  Help 
of  four  Ihort  Horns  or  Arms,  commonly  in  an 
afeending  Manner  ^  except  when  they  had  (truck 
out  their  Arms  on  each  Side  their  Head,  they 
defeended  a  little,  till  they  recovered  by  another 
(hooting  out  of  them,  and  then  afeended  again  ; 
which  Motion  they  feeemed  to  continue  without 
much  Fatigue.  In  a  larger  Pond  on  the  fame 
Day,  I  perceived  none  of  thefe  white  Lice-infebls, 
but  three  other  Sorts.  One  appeared,  by  my  Mi- 
crofcope,  to  be  as  b:g  as  a  Thetch,  with  a  divided 
Tail  in  two  flat  Parts,  which  helped  it  to  jet  about 
in  a  Spoonful  of  Water  with  great  Agility,  and 
of  a  black  Colour,  but  I  faw  no  Legs  or  Arms 
that  it  had  ;  and  in  the  fame  Spoonful  of  Water 
a  much  fmaller  Infect  prefented  itfelf,  fwimming 
about  like  a  Pin’s  Head  inBignefs.  In  another . ,  , 
Quantity. .  .  from  this  laft  Pond,  I  was  very  much 
jfurprifed  at  the  Sight  of  a  (lender  Infebt,  whofe 
natural  Length,  as  it  fwam  in  a  Phial  of  Water,, 
feemed  one  Inch  *,  had  an  Head  and  Tail  like  an 
Adder,  with  a  Body  of  a  white,  (Lining,  tranf- 

K  parent 
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parent  Colour,  the  Bignefs  of  a  fmall  Straw,  and 
compofed  of  about  ten  Joints  without  any  Legs, 
which  helped  it  to  twine  about  like  a  Worm  or 
Adder,  and  would  contract  and  extend  itfelf  like 
them.  This  Infedt  had  a  Pair  of  Eyes  vifible  to 
the  natural  Eye  of  a  Beholder  without  a  Glafs, 
appearing  like  two  fmall  black  Specks  ;  which 
"Were  the  more  apparent,  as  his  Head  and  Body 
looked  of  a  whitifh  Colour  :  And  I  obferved, 
that  there  was  a  little  black  Bunch  on  his  Back 
near  his  Head,  and  another  near  his  Tail.  This 
Water-adder  Infedt  (for  fo  I  call  it)  I  took  out  of 
the  Water,  and  laid  it  on  a  Piece  of  white  Paper ; 
where,  in  lefs  than  fifteen  Minutes,  it  expired  ; 
putting  out,  as  it  had  done  before,  its  black 
Tongue,  like  a  Hair  }  and  another  fmall  Thing 
at  its  Tail,  like  the  Sting  of  a  Wafp.  This  Ani¬ 
mal  I  kept  alive  in  the  Phial  ten  Days,  by  fhift- 
ingthe  Water  once  in  three  or  four,  without  giv¬ 
ing  it  any  Food.  In  the  fame  Phial  of  Water 
another  fmaller  Animal  appeared,  of  a  perfedt 
brown  Colour  \  in  Length  fomething  above  a 
Quarter  of  an  Inch,  with  a  Body  about  the 
Thicknefs  of  a  fmall  Straw,  and  a  taper  Tail, 
that  had  three  little  Hairs,  or  Forks,  at  its  End, 
which  it  fpread  in  Swimming,  with  a  quick 
playing  Motion  \  as  it  did  its  whole  Body  up  and 
down  in  the  Water  by  the  Help  of  many  Legs, 
and  two  Hairs  or  Arms  at  the  Front  of  its  Head. 
This  Animal  being  thus  furnifhed  with  Arms, 
Tails,  and  Fett,  to  a  Body  compofed,  like  a  Ca- 
terpiher,  of  many  Joints,  gives  me  a  Sufpicion 
it  is  of  the  amphibious  Kind,  becaufe  it  is  well  pro¬ 
vided  for  either  Swimming  or  Crawling.  On  the 
27th  Day  of  February  1743.  I  fhewed  it  to  fome 
Perfons  •,  who,  when  they  beheld  it  in  the  Phial 
of  W7ater  with  the  naked  Eye,  declared  them- 
felves  frighted  and  amazed  at  its  Sight ;  as  not 
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fufpetding  there  could  be  any  iuch  Animals  bred 
and  living  in  the  fame  Water  they  daily  ufed  for 
their  Tea,  for  boiling  their  Meat,  for  Brewing, 
and  for  watering  their  Cattle.  Red-worms,  Frcg- 
lpawn,  Tadpoles,  Water-lice,  and  many  other 
living  Animalcula ,  are  obvious  to  the  View  of 
thofe  who  are  at  the  Pains  to  drain  their  Pond 
and  Ditch-waters  through  a  Sieve  •,  which  moil 
of  the  Inhabitants  at  Gaddefden  are  forced  to  do 
in  Defence  of  our  Health,  in  dry,  hot  Summers, 
and,  indeed,  all  the  Year  befides,  when  our  Ponds 
and  Ditches  are  low  in  Water,  as  they  were  in 
1743.  BLlt  the  former  Sort  of  Animals  being  not 
fo  commonly  found  in  the  Water  as  thefe  latter 
Sort  are,  they  are  overlooked  by  moft  People, 
and  taken  little  or  no  Notice  of.  However,  there 
are  others,  who  are  fo  much  their  own  Friends, 
as  to  carry  their  Sufpicion  of  the  poifonous  Na¬ 
ture  of  thefe  Water-infedls  fo  far,  as  to  ufe  none 
of  the  Water  for  their  Tea,  or  Flefh,  before 
they  flrain  it  through  a  Cloth  ;  as  not  trufling  to 
the  Detention  of  them  by  a  Sieve,  fearing  its 
woven  Hairs  lie  at  too  great  a  Didance  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  minuted  of  them  making  their  Efcape 
into  the  (trained  Water  ;  which,  notwithdanding 
all  our  Care  and  Pains  to  get  clear  and  fine,  mud, 
in  courfe,  in  fome  Degree,  partake  of  the  filthy 
Nature  of  the  Mud  and  Sediments  of  the  Pond, 
befides  being  tinctured  with  the  dead  and  living 
Infeeds,  and  with  their  Spawn  or  Eggs,  fo  as  to 
render  the  Water  unwholfome,  if  it  is  not  firfl 
boiled,  and  carefully  feummed  ;  and  this  the  rnore^ 
as  the  Water  becomes  lefs  in  Quantity  ;  for  then? 
undoubtedly  it  is  mod  didurbed  by  thefe  Infe&s, 
that  lie  in  and  upon  the  muddy  Part  of  it.  But,  in 
my  next  Supplement  for  Juney  I  intend  to  give 
a  further  Account  of  this  important  Affair,  be- 
caufe  it  is  a  Matter  of  very  high  Conlequenee* 
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as  it  concerns  the  Health  of  Men  and  Beads  $ 
and  therein  make  known  a  Remedy  for  this  great 
Evil,  by  the  Application  of  a  certain  Ingredient 
that  will  infallibly  kill  all  Sorts  of  Water-ani¬ 
mals,  and  yet  not  damage  the  Water. 

An  Account  of  the  Death  of  a  Colt,  fuppofed  to  he 
cccafioned  by  conftantly  drinking  at  a  Pond  of  foul 
Water ,  that  abounded  with  infinite  Numbers  of  Wa¬ 
ter-animals  and  Inf  edit —Now,  although  it  cannot 

be  certainly  inferred  from  what  I  have  before  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  Polype,  nor  other  Water-animals 
and  In  feds  are  of  fuch  a  poifonous  Nature,  as  to  caufe 
the  Death  of  Beads  which  are  conftantly  watered  at 
the  Ponds  and  Ditches  where  they  breed  and  har¬ 
bour;  yet,  in  my  humble  Opinion,  they  afford  us  a 
ftrcng  Sufpicion  of  it:  And  why  common  Inftances 
of  their  Mifchief  are  not  more  feen,  may  be  for  the 
following  Reafons  :  Firft,  where  Pond  or  Ditch- 
waters  are,  by  contiguous,  declining,  clean  Situ¬ 
ations,  prefently  increafed  by  Showers  of  Rain  : 
Or,  where  Rich  Waters  are  in  large  Quantities, 
and  much  expofed  to  the  purifying  Virtues  of  the 
Air  :  Or,  where  they  are  fed  by  Springs  :  Or, 
are  often  emptied  :  Then,  I  fay,  this  Damage  is 
much  prevented.  But,  where  foul  or  blackiftt- 
coloured  Pond  or  Ditch-waters  are  reduced  by 
long  Draughts,  and  their  Water-animals  and  In¬ 
fects  are  thereby  compriied  in  a  very  narrow 
Compafs,  they  are  confequendy  more  expofed 
to  be  fwallowed  by  Cattle  (the  larger  Sort  efpe- 
cially)  that  drink  no  other  Water  ;  for  then 
Multitudes  of  them,  by  means  of  their  narrow 
Confinement,  are  necefiarily  convey’d  or  fuck’d 
into  the  Bodies  of  Horfes,  Cows,  and  Swine, 
at  their  Watering  or  Drinking,  for  want  of  Room 
to  avoid  it,  with  fume  filthy  Slime,  that  mu  ft 
accompany  thefe  Water- animals  or  Infeds,  and 
living  Animalcula  ;  becaufe  they  lie  in  or  upon 
1  '  1  \  the 
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the  Mud,  as  well  as  float  and  fwim  up  and  down 
in  the  Water.  Which  brings  me  to  my  intended 
Purpofe  of  giving  fome  Account  of  the  Death  of 
a  Farmer’s  Colt  — —  A  Colt,  that  at  two  Years 

old  coil  Mr.  — - — ,  who  lives  about  a  Mile 

diftant  from  my  Houfe,  ten  Pounds  at  Dunftable 
Fair  in  Bedfordfhire  ;  and  feemed  to  prornife 
well  for  making  an  Horfe  worth  twenty  Pounds 
a  Year  or  two  hence  :  But  this  Hope  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  Colt’s  fickening  and  dying  on  the 
Day  after  Chriftmas  Day  1743.  that  happened  in 
this  Manner  :  It  was  taken  ill  about  the  tenth 
Day  of  December ,  for  which  it  was  blooded,  and 
Drinks  given  it  by  two  feveral  Farriers  ;  which 
pccafioned  him  to  look  livelier  at  fome  times 
than  at  others  ;  but  he  drooped  all  the  while, 
and  went  off  his  Meat  by  degrees  ;  fo  that  he 
lingered  about  a  Fortnight,  or  more,  between 
Hope  and  Defpair,  and  latterly  feemed  flupefied, 
as  if  under  a  lethargic  Diftemper  *,  would  now. 
and-then  reel  a  little  5  and,  at  lad,  ended  his 
Life  in  a  fort  of  fhriveling,  or  gathering-up 
Fofture  of  his  Body,  When  opened,  the  Man 
that  did  it  told  me,  nothing  could  be  difcerned 
extraordinary  of  this  Colt’s  Death  which  em¬ 
ployed  the  Thoughts  of  feveral,  how  it  came 
to  pafs  *,  but  none  were  able  to  make  a  conclu¬ 
sive  Conjecture.  For  my  Part,  as  I  am  a  near 
Neighbour  and  Acquaintance  of  this  Farmer’s,  I 
gave  my  Opinion  (though  no  Farrier),  that  it  was 
occafioned  by  watering  this  Colt  daily  at  a  Pond 
htuated  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Farm  Yard,  which 
lay  on  a  fharp  Defcent,  where  Part  of  the  Strength 
of  the  Dung  and  Pifs  of  the  Farmer’s  fix  Horfes, 
his  Cows,  his  Swine,  his  Sheep,  and  the  Drain 
of  his  Dwelling  and  Out-houfes  betides,  walked 
and  run  into  it,  that  kept  it  all  the  Year  under 
a  greenifh  or  black  Colour,  and  in  a  very  ftag- 

nating. 
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nating,  and  fometimes  (linking  Condition  ;  and 
this  more  now  than  has  been  for  many  Years 
pad  ;  becaufe  the  Springs  were  hardly  ever  known 
Jower,  by  the  lad  three  Years  dry  Weather,  than 
at  this  Time  ;  which  has  caufed  even  the  Well- 
waters  in  many  Places  to  be  fo  low,  that  little 
could  be  got  *,  and,  therefore,  fome  that  ufed 
to  water  their  Cattle  from  what  they  drew  out 
of  Wells,  were  now  obliged  to  water  them  at 
corrupted  Ponds  and  Ditches,  fo  dored  with 
Animals  and  Infeeds,  that  they  feemed  as  thick 
as  Oatmeal  in  Pottage.  But  this  Farmer’s  Cafe 
was  otherwife  ,  he  did  it  by  Choice,  though  he 
had  an  excellent  chalky  Well-water  at  Command 
in  a  low  Situation  jud  by  the  fame  Yard,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  condantly  obliged  the  Colt  to  drink  of 
th  is  foul  Water  to  the  lad,  which  at  this  time  was 
computed  to  be  two  Feet  deep,  and  the  Mud  under 
it  as  much  ;  fo  that  this  Pond,  in  courfe,  was  become 
a  poifonous  Nurfery  for  the  Breed  and  Harbour  of 
Water-animals,  and  Animalcule,  of  the  worferSort, 
that  were  necedarily,  as  I  faid,  in  fome  degree, 
fucked  in  by  the  Cattle  at  their  Drinking  :  And 
although  thefe  Water- animals  and  Animalcule 
may  be  killed  by  the  digedve  Faculty  and  Heat 
of  the  Creature’s  Stomach,  yet,  who  knows  what 
Quantity  of  venomous  Matter  may  be  thereby 
conveyed  into  the  Blood  of  the  Bead,  or  what 
Damage  it  may  do  afterwards  ?  For,  if  I  miflake 
not,  mod  Poifons  are  of  an  acid  Quality  •,  and, 
if  Water-infecls  are  of  the  fame  Nature,  they 
may  poflibly  caufe  a  Coagulation  of  the  Blood  of 
an  Horfe  that  drinks  them  into  his  Body ;  and 
That,  a  Stoppage  of  the  Blood’s  Circulation  ; 
which  may  bring  on  a  lethargic  Quality,  and  kill 
the  Creature  :  For,  undoubtedly,  if  thofe  Infects 
are  of  a  venomous  Nature  (which  it  behoves  one 
nicely  to  examine),  they  mud  neceffarily  be  of 

great; 
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great  Prejudice  to  the  Creatures  that  take  them 
into  their  Bodies  in  common  Draughts  (notwith- 
Handing  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  Heat  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach  prefently  kills  them)  ;  becaufe  they  mud 
more  or  lefs  contaminate  the  Mafs  of  Blood,  by 
their  poifonous  Quality  affedting  and  loading  the 
Juices  deftined  for  Nourifhment.  But  then  we 
Ihould  take  care  to  ground  our  Hypothefis  upon 
a  true  Bafis  *,  elfe  all  our  Argumentation  there¬ 
upon  muft  be  Fallacy.  Therefore  I  could  hearti¬ 
ly  wifb,  that  the  learned  Virtuofos  of  the  Age, 
who  are  Mailers  of  the  bell  of  Microfcopes,  and 
other  Conveniencies,  would  ftrenuoufly  employ 
their  Curiolity  in  fearching  more  into  the  Nature 
of  thefe  Water-animals  and  Infedls  *,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  find  out,  whether  they  may  communicate 
a  poifonous  Quality  to  the  Blood  of  thofe  Beads, 
that  may  fuck  and  drink  them  into  their  Bodies  j 
for  I  am  fure  the  Water  is  fuch,  when  it  is  in  a 
ftagnating,  {linking  Condition,  as  I  am  going  to 
make  further  Obfervations  of. 

A  further  Account  of  the  ill  Effect s  of  ftagnating 
Ponds  and  Ditch-waters ,  and  the  Infers  they  abound 
with.  —*  ■  -  Prefently  after  the  Death  of  this 
Farmer’s  Colt,  two  of  his  other  Florfes  were  taken 
ills  that  had  been  daily  watered  at  this  ftagnating 
Pond-water  ;  but  it  had  not  that  fatal  Effect  on 
them  as  it  had  on  the  Colt ;  for  thefe  two,  with 
fuitable  Applications,  recovered  *,  perhaps,  be¬ 
caufe  thefe  two  Horfes  being  arrived  to  a  greater 
Age  than  the  Colt,  their  Bodies  were  more  capa¬ 
ble  of  refilling  the  poifonous  Quality  of  the 
Water  and  its  Infedts.  However,  by  thefe  re¬ 
peated  Examples,  the  Farmer  at  lad  (as  he  owned 
to  me)  became  of  Opinion,  that  this  Damage 
had  its  Rife  intirely  from  the  Horfe’s  drinking  at 
this  nafty  Pond  ;  and  therefore  ever  fince  has 
watered  all  his  Horfes  with  Water  that  is  daily 
g  drawn 
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drawn  out  of  his  Well  :  A  Remedy  better  late 
than  never  *,  and  which  hardly  any  thing  elfe  but 
the  Death  and  Sicknefs  of  his  Horfes  could  have 
perfuaded  him  to  make  ufe  of,  and  to  overcome 
that  old  grand  riveted  Notion,  that  there  can  be 
no  Harm  in  that  Water,  where  Cattle  have  daily 
drank  for  many  Years  together  without  Prejudice. 
Therefore  it  is,  that  Cuftom  carries  it  over  Rea- 
fon,  and  induces  Thoufands  to  believe  their  Cat¬ 
tle  are  always  in  Safety,  in  refpedt  of  their  drink¬ 
ing  at  Ponds,  let  the  Water  be  in  what  Condi¬ 
tion  it  will,  fo  there  be  enough  of  it  :  But  as 
this  Year  1744.  is  (if  I  midake  not)  a  fourth 
fucceffive  dry  Year,  the  Cafe  is  altered  ;  becaufe 
the  Mildnefs  of  their  Seafons  occafioned  not  only 
great  Scarcity  of  Water  in  mod  Places,  but 
thereby  ftagnated  it,  and  qualified  it  the  more 
to  breed  pernicious  Infers,  that  dill  multiplied, 
and  inlarged  their  Growth  ;  till  mod:  Ponds  and 
Ditches  were  dored  with  them  to  that  Degree,  as 
obliged  the  larger  Sort  of  Beads  to  fwallow  many 
of  them  at  their  Drinking.  Hence  it  is,  that  it 
highly  concerns  all  Perfons  who  graze  and  keep 
Cattle,  to  be  more  than  ordinary  careful  to  pro¬ 
vide  themfelves  with  a  good  Well,  or  large  Ponds 
of  Water,  with  fuch  Aquedu&s,  as  may  quickly 
convey  to  them  the  wholfome  refrefhing  Waters 
of  Springs  and  Rains  ;  for  fmall  Ponds  and  Ditches, 
efpecially  of  {landing  Waters,  are  very  liable  to 
be  full  of  Infeeds  in  Summer-time,  and,  indeed,’ 
all  the  Year  befides  in  mild  Seafons  *,  and  then 
they  are  certainly  unwholfome  in  the  time  they  are 
modly  wanted.  It  is  recorded,  that  the  Drought 
of  the  Summer  1714.  was  fo  great,  that  mod  of 
the  Ponds  of  danding  Water  were  near  dried  up, 
and  Cattle  in  fuch  Places  wanted  Water  *,  or, 
where  the  Water  was  over-heated,  the  Cows,  in 
particular  about  London ,  caught  a  Didemper  (I 
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fuppofe  the  Murrain)  that  was  equal  to  the  Plague* 
which  caufed  many  thoufand  Cattle  to  die  that 
Year,  by  communicating  the  Diflemper  to  one 
another  :  But  it  was  oblervable,  that  where  the 
Beafts  had  the  Benefit  of  clear  running  Waters, 
they  preferved  their  Health  :  On  which  Account, 
thole  Cattle  that  lived  fartheft  from  London ,  fared 
bell  ;  becaufe  near  that  Metropolis  there  is  little 
running  Water,  befides  that  of  the  Thames ,  tho® 
it  is  a  Part  where  moft  is  wanted,  to  wafh  away 
the  Filth  that  is  produced  from  the  Dung,  and 
Stale  of  their  Cows  in  particular  ;  for  here  great 
Numbers  of  them  are  confined  in  fo  little  Ground, 
that  in  hot  dry  Seafons  they  are  forced,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  drink  Part  of  their  own  Dung  and 
Pifs,  out  of  the  green  and  black  Waters  of  their 
Ponds  and  Ditches,  notwithftanding  their  being 
loaded  with  Infe£ts  *,  which  brought  their  Cows 
under  that  contagious  Sicknefs  as  obliged  their 
Owners  to  burn  fome,  and  bury  others  in  Pits, 
to  flop  the  Diflemper  ;  and  this  Winter  and 
Spring  1743.  there  were  many  meazled  Hogs, 
and  others  jogged  under  their  Throats  :  The  firit 
is  a  Bifeafe  in  Swine,  compared  to  the  Small¬ 
pox  in  the  human  Body  *9  and  fo  detefled  when 
known,  that  fuch  Flefh  is  prohibited  being 
brought  to  Market  •,  yet  fome  have  been  fo 
hardy  to  do  it,  and  had  it  burnt*  The  fecond 
Difeafe  is  ffot  fo  bad  as  the  firft  ;  for  this  feems 
to  be  the  Favour  of  Nature  in  throwing  off  that 
Corruption  which  is  bred  from  the  Creature *s 
Blood  by  a  gathered  Humour,  and  which,  when 
ripe,  we  difcharge  by  cutting,  or  running  a 
red  -  hot  Iron  through  the  Bunch  or  Jogg  ; 
and  then  the  Hog  gets  found,  but  is  not  fit  to 
be  killed  till  the  Evacuation  is  over.  However, 
the  Caufe  of  chefe  Maladies  are  imputed  by  fome 
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to  the  ftagnating  Waters,  and  their  Infedts,  that 
the  Swine  drink  in  abundance  in  many  Places  : 
And  this  with  good  Realon  ;  for  I  and  others  had 
our  Store  or  Yard  Swine,  that  go  about  at  their 
Will,  jogged  in  December ,  January ,  and  February , 
£s >c.  when  our  fatting  Hogs,  kept  in  Sties,  flood 
perfectly  found  ;  becaufe  the  firit  drank  nothing 
but  the  foul  black  Water  of  our  Farm-yards,  and 
contiguous  Ditches,'  while  the  latter  had  clean 
Water  given  them  from  our  choicefl  Ponds  every 
Day. 

The  bad  Situation  of  a  Farmer's  Pond  in  the  Chel- 
turne  Country  of  Hertfordshire,  and  the  ill  Confe¬ 
rences  that  have  attended  it.  — - —  In  this  Example, 
as  well  as  in  Thoufands  of  others,  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  the  Ignorance  of  our  Anceftors  :  What  can 

O 

be  more  indilcreet,  than  making  a  Pond  in  the 
Middle  of  a  Farm-yard,  where  confiderable  Num¬ 
bers  of  various  Kinds  of  Beafts  and  tame  Fowls 
are  kept,  great  Part  of  the  Year,  to  feed  on  Hay, 
Straw,  and  other  Meat,  and  where  they  difcharge 
their  Dungs  and  Urines  r  Yet  there  wants  no  other 
Proof  of  iuch  a  filly  Contrivance,  than  to  fee  fome 
of  thefe  Ponds,  Ditches,  and  Drains,  at  this  Day, 
in  feveral  Farm-yards;  one  of  which  Ponds  I 
fhall  here  take  particular  Notice  of,  as  follows 
viz.  At  Icebrook  Hay-Farm,  fituated  about  two 
Miles  difbant  from  Water -End,  there  is  a  Pond  in 
the  very  Middle  of  the  Farm-yard,  incircled  with 
all  the  Dung  that  is  made  in  the  Stable,  Hogfly, 
and  elfe where  ;  by  which  the  Wafli  of  the  Dung 
runs  into  this  Pond,  and  thickens  it  to  that  degree, 
that  many  have  wondered  how  the  Cattle  could 
drink  fuch  grouty,  black,  {linking  Water,  full  of 
Lice,  Worms,  Bugs,  and  other  Infedls :  However, 
this  Pond  remains  here,  at  this  Day,  notwithfland- 
ing  the  Tenant  had  two  of  his  Horfes  died  in  half 
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a  Year’s  time,  of  the  Yellows  and  Strangullion, 
without  fufpeching,  that  the  original  Caule  was 
from  the  Foulnefs  of  this  ftagriated.  Water,  and 
the  Infects  bred  in  the  fame ;  which,  by  Cuitom, 
the  Beads  were  fo  fond  of,  that  they  would  refufe 
a  clear  River  or  Spring-water,  when  they  puffed 
through  it,  for  this  :  And  fo  others,  that  arc  ufed 
to  drink  at  Springs  or  Rivers,  would  refufe  them 
for  any  Sort  of  Pond-waters. 

The  bad  Situation  of  a  Farmer's  Pond  and  Ditch 
in  the  Vale  of  Ales  bury,  and  the  ill  Conferences  at¬ 
tending  the  fame, - Here  the  Farmer  rented  one 

hundred  and  fifty  Pounds  a  Yeaf,  and  kept  eight 
Horfes,  and  fixteen  Cows,  belides  Swine,  and  tame 
Fowls,  whofe  Dungs  and  Urines,  for  good  Part  of 
the  Year,  were  made  in  and  about  this  Yard,  by 
the  Horfes  in  the  Stable,  by  the  Cows  in  the  Cow- 
houfes  and  Yard,  and  by  his  Swine  abroad,  and  in 
the  Sties  *,  from  all  which  were  walked  great  Quan¬ 
tities  of  black  Water,  that  remained  in  a  Pond  in 
theYard  *,  and  when  that  wasfo  full  as  to  run  over, 
the  Water  ran  into  a  contiguous  Pond,  and  large 
Ditch.  Here  it  was  that  molt  Part  of  the  Farmer’s 
Horfes  had  crack’d  or  greafy  Heels,  which  the 
black  Water  undoubtedly  very  much  contributed 
towards  breeding,  by  its  fulphureous  and  hot  Qua¬ 
lity,  which,  added  to  that  of  the  Beans  where¬ 
with  the  Horfes  were  conftantiy  fed,  fo  heated 
their  Bodies,  as  to  produce,  in  a  great  meafure, 
this  Malady  *,  and,  I  am  afraid,  another  belides  ; 
for  Worms, and  Botts  have  been  found,  in  large 
Quantities,  in  the  Body  of  more  than  one  of  this 
Farmer’s  Horfes,  that  have  died  and  been  opened. 
Here  I  have  feen  Swine  that  have  been  kept  to  fat 
in  a  Sty,  forced  to  hand  up  to  their  Bellies  in 
Water,  to  feed  out  of  a  Trough,  and  drink  the 
nafty  Sort  that  outed  into  the  Sty  from  Dunghils; 
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yet  I  cannot  fay  the  Hogs  fuffered  on  this  Ac¬ 
count;  becaufe,  I  fuppofe,  the  Whey  and  Skim- 
milk  they  drank  befides,  became  their  Preferva- 
tive.  Nor  has  it  coft  me  a  little  to  alter  fome  Re¬ 
ceptacles  and  Aquedudts,  which  were,  in  former 
Days,  made  on  Purpofe  in  and  about  my  Yard, 
that  were  fo  ill  contrived,  as  to  let  the  Virtue  of 
the  Dung  and  Urines  of  my  Horfes,  Cows,  &c. 
run  off  to  a  very  great  Lofs;  a  Lofs  fo  com¬ 
mon,  that  there  is  hardly  one  Farm-yard  in  our 
Parifh  of  Little  Gadde/den,  but  what  lets  the  Dung- 
hil-water  run  into  the  Highway,  and  be,  for  the 
moil  part,  loft,  notwithftanding  fuch  black  Water 
is  the  very  Quinteffence  of  the  Dung  ;  for  when 
this  is  thoroughly  walked,  there  remains  but  an 
infipid  Virtue  behind,  that  often  helps  to  deceive 
the  Ground  it  is  laid  on,  and  the  Farmer  its 
Owner:  But  if  there  is  enough  of  fuch  Dunghil- 
water  for  the  Cattle  to  drink,  then  fome  think  it 
not  loft,  while  it  thus  lerves  for  Home-life.  But 
the  before-mentioned  Farmer  is,  fince  the  Death 
of  his  Colt,  become  wafer  than  he  was,  and  has 
prevailed  with  his  Landlord  to  be  at  the  Charge  of 
making  him  a  new  and  large  Pond,  in  a  much 
more  cleanlier  and  fafer  Situation,  than  that  is  at 
the  Bottom  of  his  Farm-yard,  which  lies  always 
open  for  Cattle  to  drink  at  when  they  pleafe.  But 
my  Invention  anfwers  a  better  End  •,  for  I  have 
made  a  long  Ditch  that  lies  contiguous  to  my 
Kitchen-garden,  capable  to  receive  and  hold  the 
black  Water  that  drains  out  of  my  Yard,  which 
Cattle  can’t  come  at  to  drink,  and  yet  ferves  me 
for  feveral  profitable  Ufes,  that  I  intend  to  give 
an  Account  of  more  particularly  hereafter. 

JV.  B.  The  before-mentioned  Farmer,  that  loft 
his  Colt,  has  fince  had  a  large  new  Pond 
made,  about  fifty  Poles  diftant  from  his  Farm¬ 
yard, 
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yard,  in  a  gravelly  Bottom,  free  of  all  Com¬ 
munication  of  the  Water  that  may  run  or 
drain  from  it. 

How  an  Eel  poifoned  a  Dog. - — A  curious 

Perfon,  a  Searcher  into  the  Secrets  of  Nature, 
made  the  following  Experiment  upon  an  Eel  and 
a  Dog :  He  got  an  Eel,  of  a  pretty  large  Size, 
and  nailed  it  up  to  a  Place  alive,  where  he  let  it 
hang  a  confiderable  time,  till  it  voided  a  Liquor 
fpmewhat  like  Rheum,  which  dropped  on  a  Piece 
of  Bread  laid  on  purpofe  to  catch  it :  And,  when 
the  Eel  died,  they  took  away  the  Bread,  and  gave 
it  to  an  hungry  Dog, which,  greedily  eating  it,  did, 
in  a  little  time  after,  appear  poifoned,  fwelled, 
and  died.  This  Experiment  having  been  thus 
tried,  the  Truth  of  it  may  be  depended  on,  to  the 
Surprize,  undoubtedly,  of  many,  that  this  Water- 
animal  (which  is  efteemed,  in  many  Places,  a 
dainty  nourishing  Food,  when  baked  in  Pies,  or 
roafled  or  broiled,  &c.)  Should  be  capable  of 
emitting  a  venomous  Liquor:  But  fo  it  is,  that  if 
the  Eel  had  not  a  poifonous  Quality  in  him,  he 
could  not  difcharge  one.  But,  how  far  a  lingering 
agonizing  Death  may  turn  a  good  Quality  into  a 
bad  one,  I  leave  to  the  prying  Philofophers  to  ac¬ 
count  for*,  who  may  likewife  inform  their  Judg¬ 
ments  a  little  farther,  from  what  Mr.  Bradley  has 
obferved  in  his  general  Treatife  of  Husbandry  and 
Gardening,  where  he  has  thefe  Words:  4e  It  is 
46  likewife  improper  to  have  any  Eels  in  a  Carp- 
“  pond,  whether  the  Pond  be  for  Breeding  or 
“  Feeding ;  for  they  are  great  Devourers,  efpe- 
£6  dally  of  the  Spawn  of  Fifh  *,  unlefs  indeed  a 
“  Pond  be  overpowered  with  Frogs  and  Toads, 
4<  and  Fifh  do  not  breed  in  it  \  then  the  Eels  will 
“  help  to  deflroy  thofe  Vermin.  From  fome  late 
44  Obfervations,  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  the 

4  4  Eel 
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Eel  is  viviparous  ;  that  is,  it  brings  its  Young 
alive  into  the  Water,  contrary  to  other  Pond- 
fifh  :  For  about  the  Buoy  in  the  Nore,  the  Fifher- 
men  take  an  Eel  dike  Fifh  about  Chriftmas ,  that 
has  then  its  Belly  full  of  liveYoung-ones,  almofi: 
as  fmall  as  Hairs  ;  and  about  that  time  of  the 
Year  the  River  and  Pond  Eels  are  all  bedded  in 
the  Mud  ;  or  folded  over  one  another,  which  I 
fuppofe  may  be  their  way  of  generating  :  And  I 
wifh  about  that  time  lome  of  them  were  exa¬ 
mined  ;  for  it  is  yet  uncertain  how  they  breed.  If 
the  Water-Toad,  or  Frog,  fhould  in  that  Pond 
chufe  their  Habitation,  the  Jack  will  be  fure  to 
fill  his  Belly  ;  but  his  Flefh  is  never  the  worfe  for 
that :  The  Fifh  that  can  only  keep  him  Company 
without  Danger,  are  Eels,  Flounders,  and  Perch  : 
The  two  firlt  are  as  voracious  as  himfelf,  and 
have  a  conftant  Guard  over  themfelves  for 
their  Abode  is  always  in  the  Mud,  leaving  only 
an  Hole  open  at  the  Mouth  ;  at  which  they  fuck 
in  their  Prey,  as  it  pafies  by.” 

How  a  IVaier-Eff  poifoned  a  Cat . The  fol¬ 
lowing  Account  was  fent  me  by  a  Correfpondent, 
whole  Veracity  I  have  reafon  to  depend  on,  and 
therefore  believe  it  to  be  genuine.  His  Words  are 

thefe  : - “  London ,  February  20.  1743-4.  Sir, 

An  ingenious. Gentleman,  whole  Convention 
I  lately  had  the  Pleafure  of,  was  pleafed  to  com¬ 
municate  the  following  Account  to  me,  which 
he  had  from  the  Gentleman  himfelf  *,  and 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  fome  Ufe  to  you. 
Once,  as  you  informed  me,  you  intended  to 
write  on  the  Nature  of  Water-infebh, 

- — _Jt  is  this  :  An  eminent  Phyfician 
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at  Salisbury ,  who  was  a  great  Virtuofo,  tried 
the  following  Experiment,  to  difeover  whether 
or  not  there  was  any^  poifunous  Quality  in  the 
Water-Eft;  viz .  He  put  one  into  about  a  Quart 
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6t  of  clear  Water  from  the  Pump  in  a  Bafon,  and 
“■  fupply’d  him  now-and-then  with  a  fort  of  weedy, 
c<  flimy  Matter,  or  Scum,  that  accumulates,  or 
“  gathers,  in  a  large  Quantity,  like  a  Cloud, 
44  at  the  Bottoms  of  Ponds;  on  which  (as  well  as 
“  Fifh)  he  had  obferved  them  to  feed.  This  he 
“  lived  on  for  near  a  Fortnight  (but  did  not  re- 
“  new  the  Water  all  this  time),  till  he  then  ob- 

ferv’d  the  Creature  (fuppofed  for  want  of  Wa- 
“  ter,  and  Room  enough  to  play  himfelf  in)  to 
<c  throw  out  of  his  Mouth  two  or  three  Kitchen 
44  Spoonfuls  of  frothy,  flimy  Matter,  fomewhat 
44  refembling  the  Frog’s  Spawn  \  and  then  expir’d. 
44  The  Phyfician  thereupon  was  curious  enough 
44  to  tafle  tills  upon  his  Tongue’s  End,  and  found 
44  it  of  a  very  pungent  faline  Quality,  and  made 
44  all  the  Water  brackifh.  Then  he  put  fome  of 
44  the  Water  for  a  Cat  to  lap,  which  loon  after  it 
44  had  done,  it  began  to  fwell  very  much,  and 
44  was  almoft  at  the  Point  of  Death  ;  but  at  length 
44  it  recovered.” 

Observations  on  the  Death  of  the  Eel  and  Water - 

E ff. - The  Water-Eif,  as  well  as  the  Frog,  &c„ 

are  efteemed  by  mod:  People  harmlefs  Creatures  ; 
nay,  they  are  of  Opinion,  they  do  the  Pond- 
water  they  live  in  a  Service,  by  feeding  partly  on 
the  Scum  and  Slime  thereof,  which  helps  to  pre- 
ferve  fuch  Water  in  a  purified  State  ;  the  Truth 
of  which  I  am  apt  to  believe,  as  the  better  Part  of 
thefe  amphibious  Animals^,  but  the  worfer  Part  of 
them  I  never  knew  till  of  late:  One  Inflance  of 
which  is  here  undeniably  proved  in  the  firfl  of 
thefe  ;  whereby  is  plainly  fhewn  the  bad  EfFedt  of 
a  tedious  panic  Death  of  the  Water-Eff }  and 
which,  however  harmlefs  in  any  other  Condition 
(for  the  Boys  frequently  catch  them  for  Paftime, 
and  never  differ  any  Damage  by  handling  them), 

yet. 
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yet,  by  this  way  of  the  EfPs  dying,  it  certainly 
evacuated  a  poifonous,  or  venom’d  Liquor,  that  it 
expired  in,  as  fully  appeared  by  the  Tick  fwell’d 
Body  of  the  Cat.  From  whence  I  would  make 
this  Obfervation,  that  where  Eels,  or  Effs,  live  in 
confiderable  Numbers  in  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Wa¬ 
ter  •,  fuch  Water  (it  is  my  humble  Opinion)  ought 
to  be  miftrufted,  and  the  Ufe  of  it  avoided,  both  for 
Houfe  Occafions,  and  for  watering  Cattle  at,  left 
thefe  Animals,  by  fome  Accident  they  are  liable  to 
fuffer  in  the  Water,  die  a  lingering  panic  Death, 
and  thereby  communicate  a  poifonous  Quality  to 
fuch  Water,  which  may  perhaps  infedt  the  Bodies 
of  Men  and  Beads,  and  bring  them  under  Sick- 
nefs,  if  not  Death.  But  for  a  further  Account  of 
the  Nature  of  bad  Waters,  and  pernicious  Water- 
animals,  I  intend,  in  my  next  Monthly  Supplement 
for  June^  to  give  another  furprifing  Detail,  by  in¬ 
ferring  in  it  the  Copy  of  a  Letter  fent  me  from  ari 
ingenious  Correfpondent,  who  made  very  curious 
Obfervations  on  the  latter*  and  by  mypublifhing 
feveral  ferviceable  accidental  Cafes  of  the  former. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  Chapter  with  the  Copy  of  the 
following  Letter  ;  viz. 

The  poifonous  Nature  of  the  hand- Eff ;  of  the 

“  Row  of  a  Barbel  y  and  of  Coper  as  Oyflers. - - 

Sir,  As  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
many  Favours,  I  take  all  Opportunities  to  ac- 
56  knowlege  the  fame  *,  and  therefore  hope  the 
<c  following  Account  will  not  be  unacceptable, 
46  fince  it  may  furnifh  you  with  fome  Items  you 
44  never  heard  of  before :  And  if  it  Ihould  con- 
44  tribute  in  any  ufeful  Degree  to  your  great  Un~ 
44  dertaking,  of  furnifhing  the  World  with  fer- 
44  viceable  Novelties,  I  thall  have  my  defired  Sa- 

44  tisfadlion. - A  Friend  oT  mine  fay s^  that  the 

14  Powder  of  a  dried  Land; Eff,  or  Swift,  as  they 
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u  are  called  in  Effex,  is  a  moft  deadly  Poifon  : 
u  And  that  the  Row  of  a  Barbel  (a  frefh-water 
cc  Fifh,  fuch  as  we  eat  at  Reading )  is  of  a  poifonous 
<c  Quality,  infomuch  as  to  caufe  the  Nails  to 

ce  drop  off. - There  is  a  Sort  of  Oyfters  of 

“  late  only  brought  to  Town,  called  Porto  Bello , 
tc  which  have  a  Coperas-like  Tafte,  and  are  of 
<c  a  poifonous  Nature  (a  young  Woman’s  Lip 
“  having  fwell’d  foon  after  eating  them,  told  me 
<c  by  the  Perfon  who  fold  them  her)  ;  infomuch 
“  that  the  Lord  Mayor  lately  ordered  a  large 
*c  Boatful  to  depart  the  Gate,  or  all  to  be  thrown 
“  overboard.” 

- •  - -  - - - - -g - - - - 


CHAP,  XIII. 

Of  Fijhing  for  front ,  &c. 

OF  the  Nature  of  Front. — -The  Trout  deferves 
a  more  particular  Account  to  be  given  of  it, 
than  of  any  other  frefh-water  River-fifh  whatfo- 
ever,  becaufe  it  is  the  mod  profitable  Sort  we 
have  in  our  inland  Counties.  It  is  faid  to  come 
in  and  go  out  of  Seafon  with  the  Stag  and  Buck, 
and  fpawns  about  October  and  November  \  which 
is  the  more  admirable,  for  that  moft  other  Fifh 
fpawn  in  warm  Weather,  when  the  Sun  by  its 
Heat  has  cherifhed  the  Earth  and  Water,  making 
them  fit  for  Generation.  The  Spawn  of  the 
Trout  has  been  obferved  to  produce  about  fifty; 
of  which  there  are  feveral  Sorts,  as  the  Fordage 
Trout,  the  Armerly  Trout,  and  the  Bull  Trout. 
That  called  the  Char*fifh,  which  is  bred  only 
in  fVeftmorland  and  Cumberland ,  is  thought  to  be 
a  Sort  of  Trout  ;  and  fo  excellent,  when  potted, 

M  as 
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as  to  be  fold  from  one  to  three  Guineas  a  Pot, 
But  one  of  thefe  came  to  me  much  cheaper,  as  a 
Prefent  from  a  worthy  Gentleman,  whofe  Corre- 
fpondence  I  was  favoured  with.  Some  fay  the 
red  and  yellow  Trouts  are  beft,  and  that  the  Fe¬ 
male  has  the  Preference  for  its  Goodnef ,  having 
a  lefs  Head,  and  deeper  Body,  than  the  Male  :  By 
their  large  Back  you  may  know,  that  they  are  in 
Seafon,  with  the  like  Note  for  all  other  Fifh. 
They  are  all  the  Winter  Tick,  lean  and  unwhol- 
fome,  and  often  found  to  be  loufy  :  Thefe  Trout- 
iice  are  a  fmall  Worm  with  a  big  Head,  flicking 
clofe  to  the  Fifh’s  Sides,  and  fucking  Moifture 
from  him  jhat  gave  them  Being  ;  neither  is  he 
freed  from  them  till  the  Spring,  or  Beginning  of 
Summer*,  at  which  time  his  Strength  increafes : 
Then  he  deferts  the  deep  ftill  Waters,  and  be¬ 
takes  himfelf  to  gravelly  Grounds,  againft  which 
he  ceafes  not  rubbing  himfelf  till  he  is  cleanfed 
from  that  Loufinefs:  From  that  Inffcant  he  delights 
to  be  in  fharp  Streams,  and  l'uch  as  are  fwift,  run¬ 
ning  toward  the  South,  where  he  will  lie  in  wait 
for  Minnows  and  May  Flies  j  at  the  latter  End  of 
which  Month  he  is  in  his  Prime,  being  fatteft  and 
beft.  They  are  ufually  caught  with  Worm,  Min¬ 
now,  and  Fly,  either  natural  or  artificial.  There 
are  feveral  Sorts  of  Worms,  which  are  Baits  pro¬ 
per  for  the  Angler  ;  as  the  Earth-worm,  Dunghib 
worm,  the  Maggot,  or  Gentle  :  But  for  Trout,  the 
Lob-worm  and  Brandling  are  accounted  the  beft, 
or  Squirrel-tail,  having  a  red  Head  ftreaked  down 
the  Back,  and  a  broad  Tail.  The  Brandling  is 
commonly  found  in  an  old  Dunghil,  Cow-dung, 
Hogs-dung,  or  Tanner Vbark.  But  here  take 
notice,  that  with  whatever  Sort  of  Worms  you 
fifh,  they  are  better  for  keeping  j  which  may  be 
in  an  earthen  Pot  with  Mofs,  which  muft  be 
4  changed 
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changed  once  in  three  or  four  Days  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  in  twice  as  long  time  in  the  Winter, 

As  this  Month  of  May  is  the  prime  Month  of 
the  whole  Year  for  Angling,  &c.  efpecially  for 
that  bed  of  River  fifh,  Trout,  I  fiiall  give  fome 
Account  of  the  fame. 

To  take  Fijh  by  Anting. — Get  fome  brown  Flies, 
put  them  into  a  little  Mould,  and  put  both  into  a 
Quart  white  Bottle,  that  has  a  very  wide  Mouth  % 
put  fome  Grafs  on  the  Top,  and  fecure  it  fo  well 
with  a  Cork,  that  no  Water  get  in  :  To  this 
fallen  a  Piece  of  Packthread,  and  fink  it:  Then 
bait  your  Hook  with  an  Ant-fly  ;  let  it  down  as 
near  as  you  can  over  the  Bottle,  and  you’ll  have 
good  Sport,  as  we  frequently  find  true  in  our 
Hertfordfhire  gravelly  Rivers. 

A  fecond  Way.- — —Daub  the  In  fide  of  a  little 
Box  with  fome  Vermilion  finely  ground,  and  put 
into  it  two  or  three  or  more  Gentles,  or  Maggots 
bred  in  the  Carcafe  of  a  dead  Cat  (which  are  al¬ 
ways  the  fiveliefl  Sort) ;  and  by  their  rolling  about 
in  the  Box  for  two  Minutes  before  you  make  ufe 
of  them,  they  will  be  of  a  beautiful  red  Colour : 
Fallen  one  of  thefe  to  your  Hook,  only  through 
the  Skin  of  the  Back  (which  will  not  kill  it,  as  the 
common  way  through  the  Head  or  Body  does), 
and  you  need  not  fear  good  Succefs,  if  you  mind 
to  be  quick  enough  to  draw  as  foon  as  you  per¬ 
ceive  they  bite  ;  otherwife  you  are  likely  to  lofe 
your  Bait  and  Time. 

A  third  Way.- - Take  Oil  of  Ivy-berries,  or 

the  Sap  obtain’d  in  this  Month  of  May ,  by  piercing 
the  Body  of  the  Ivy  ;  putting  in  a  Quill,  and 
a  Phial  faflen’d  to  it,  will,  by  now-and-then  fmear- 
ing  the  Box  you  keep  your  Baits  in,  with  a  Drop 
or  two  of  it,  make  the  Fifh  bite  a  great  deal 
fooner, 

M  2  <fbe 
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The  Breed  and  Nature  of  the  Caddis  Fly - All 

Flies  are  bred  from  a  Caddis,  that  is  to  fay,  from  . 
a  Worm.  The  Caddis,  or  Trout  Fly,  is  hatch’d 
in  the  Water,  after  lying  in  its  Neft  all  or  Part 
of  the  Winter.  In  May  it  arrives  to  that  Maturity, 
as  to  become  bulky  enough  for  the  Water  to  caufe 
its  Afcenfion  from  the  Bottom  of  the  River  :  And 
when  it  is  got  to  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  I  have 
obferved  with  a  great  deal  of  Pleafure  how  this 
large  Fly  betakes  itfelf  to  its  Wings,  and  leaves 
its  Shell  or  Neil  behind  it  floating  on  the  River, 
This  Fly  has  three  fhort  Hairs  or  Arms  at  its 
Head,  and  three  longer  ones  at  its  Tail ;  are  all 
the  Month  of  May  riling  at  times  out  of  the 
Water,  very  fat,  with  a  blackifh  Body,  and  a 
whitifh  Tail  \  in  which  Condition  they  are  catch’d 
for  baiting  Angling-hooks,  and  are  certainly  the 
belt  natural  Baits  of  all  others  for  taking  Trouts  : 
They  never  feed  after  their  firft  Flight,  but  grow 
leaner,  and  leaner  ;  infomuch  that  in  a  few  Days 
time  they’ll  crack  or  pop  on  fqueezing,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  return  and  die  on  the  Water  they  came  from. 
Th  is  wonderful  Fly  ferves  for  Part  of  the  Trout’s 
Subflftence  in  this  Month,  which  are  fo  voracious 
after  this  their  dainty  Prey,  that  commonly  they 
greedily  bite  at  it  on  the  Hook.  At  JVinchefter  I 
faw  a  Man  angling  with  the  Caddis  Fly,  juft  by  one 
of  the  Bridge  Arches,  where  the  Water  had  a  great 
Fall,  and  was  very  rough  :  Yet  he  feem’d  to  catch 
more  Fifh  here  than  any  other  I  faw  fifhing  in  the 
fmoother  Part  of  this  River,  becaufe  a  Trout 
fwims,  for  the  moft  part,  againft  the  Stream. 

Of  catching  Trout  by  the  Hyde . — —  In  my  for¬ 
mer  Work  I  have  given  l'ome  Account  of  the 
Hyde  for  catching  Trout,  as  being  a  very  great 
Conveniency  for  this  Purpofe  ;  becaufe  by  this 
Invention  a  Perfon  may  command  a  Difh  of  Fifh 

without 
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without  waiting  their  being  taken  by  the  Angle, 
or  by  throwing  a  Net  into  a  River.  This  Hyde 
is  made  with  Joifts  and  Boards,  Part  v/hereof 
compofe  two  large  Flap-doors,  that  are  made  to 
open  when  the  Fifh  is  to  be  taken  out  after  being 
catched,  by  letting  two  or  more  Boards  hill  down 
in  a  Notch  or  Frame  on  each  Side  of  the  Doors, 
that  generally  are  fo  large  as  to  extend  crofs  a 
narrow  River,  which  inclofes  all  the  Trout  that 
are  hid  in  the  Hyde  *,  for  here  thefe  Fifh  lie  to 
fhelter  themfelves  in  great  Security  againft  the 
Sun,  Air,  and  Poachers,  as  may  be  feen  in  fome 
of  the  Hertfordshire  and  other  Rivers. 

How  to  take  Trout ,  Eels ,  and  other  FifJo ,  in  the 

Night-time. - To  do  this,  make  a  little  Boat, 

or  get  a  wooden  Bowl,  about  the  Bignefs  of  the 
largeft  Punch-bowl,  in  Readinefs :  When  this  is 
done,  provide  yourlelf  alfo  with  a  Glafs  Flafk 
broken  at  Bottom,  which  you  are  to  fix  in  Clay 
over  a  lighted  Candle  ;  then  tye  a  Leather  Pipe 
about  the  Neck  of  the  Flask,  that  fhould  not  ex¬ 
ceed  four  Feet  in  Length:  This  fallen  on  one 
Side  of  the  Boat  or  Bowl,  and  on  the  other  Side 
faften  baited  Hooks :  By  this  the  Fifh  will  gather 
about  the  Flask,  and  bite  at  the  Baits.  But  this 
Sort  of  Fifhing  mu  if  be  confin’d  to  a  Water  that 
is  not  above  three,  or  three  and  an  half  Foot  deep 
at  mod,  that  the  Leather  Pipe  may  have  Liberty 
to  Hand  almoft  eredl,  with  a  fufiicient  Part  of  it 
above  Water:  And  if  the  River  has  a  fandy  or 
gravelly  Bottom,  you  may  Hand  at  the  Side  of  a 
narrow  River,  and  have  a  Chance  to  fee  Eels  play, 
and  get  an  Opportunity  of  flriking  fome  with 
Eel-fpears. 

N.B.  The  Clay  that  is  to  be  made  ufe  of  on 
this  Account  fhould  be  mixed  with  Salt,  for 
keeping  Water  the  better  out  of  the  Flask. 
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A  fecond  Way.~ - Get  a  white  glafs  Phial,  and 

put  therein  divers  coloured  Silks,  ftop  it  dole, 
and  let  it  lie  on  a  gravelly  or  Tandy  Bottom  ;  for 
thefe  Colours  will  amufethe  Fifh,  and  caufe  them 
to  gather  and  flay  about  the  Phial  in  great  Num¬ 
bers,  ready  to  bite  at  your  Baits,  or  to  be  catched 
by  Nets. 

A  third  Way - is  faid  may  be  done  thus  : 

Take  Spirit  of  Mars  or  Iron,  and  Spirit  of  Caftor 
or  Afper,  half  an  Ounce  of  each  :  Of  this  Mixture 
take  a  Tea-fpoonful,  and  put  among  it  an  Handful 
of  great  Bran  ;  work  and  roll  it,  and  throw 
little  Bits  of  it  into  a  Pond  or  River  :  It  will  fhine 
like  Diamonds  in  the  Water,  and  caufe  the  Fifh 
to  come  to,  and  eat  them  ;  and  tho*  it  won’t  poifon 
them,  it  will  make  them  drunk,  fo  that  they  may 
be  eafily  taken. 

A  fourth  Way . — - If  you  would  do  t  his  with 

Ground-bait;  in  the  firft  place,  you  muff  have  a 
neat  taper  Rod,  light  before,  with  a  tender  Hazle- 
top :  You  may  angle  with  a  Tingle  Hair  of  five 
Lengths,  the  one  tied  to  the  other,  for  the  Bottom 
of  the  Line,  and  a  Line  of  three-hair’d  Links  for 
the  upper  Part ;  and  fo,  if  he  has  room  enough, 
you  may  take  the  largeft  Trout  in  the  River.  He 
who  angles  with  a  Line  made  with  three-hair’d 
Links  at  the  Bottom,  and  more  at  the  Top,  may 
take  Trouts  ;  but  he  who  angles  with  a  Tingle  Hair, 
Thai!  take  five  to  his  one  ;  for  this  Fifh  is  very 
quick-frghted  :  Therefore  theAngler  muft  keep  out 
of  Sight,  whether  it  be  by  Day  or  Night ;  and  he 
muff  angle  with  the  Point  of  his  Rod  down  the 
Stream.  He  muft  begin  to  angle  in  March  with 
Ground-baits  all  Day  long;  but  if  it  prove  clear 
and  bright,  he  muft  take  the  Morning  and  Even¬ 
ing,  or  elfe  his  Labour  will  be  in  vain.  He  that 
angles  with  Ground-bait,  muft  fit  his  Tackle,  and 

begin 
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begin  at  the  Upper-end  of  the  Stream,  carrying 
his  Line  with  an  upright  Hand,  feeling  his  Plumbec 
running  on  the  Ground  about  ten  Inches  from  the 
Hook,  plumbing  his  Line  according  to  the  Swift- 
nefs  of  theStream  that  he  angles  in  ;  for  one  Plumber 
will  not  ferve  all  Streams.  For  his  Bait,  let 
him  take  the  red  knotted  Worm,  which  is  very 
good,  where  Brandlings  are  not  to  be  had.  The 
Minnow  (or,  as  fome  call  it,  the  Pent)  is  a  finguiar 
Bait  for  a  Trout  *,  for  he  will  come  as  boldly  at  it, 
as  a  Maftiff  Dog  at  a  Bear.  It  will  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  him  to  ufe  a  Line  of  three  Silks,  and 
three  Hairs  twifted  for  the  uppermoft  Part  of  the 
Line,  and  two  Silks  and  two  Hairs  twifted  for  the 
Bottom,  next  the  Hook,  with  a  Swivel  near  the 
Middle  of  his  Line,  with  an  indifferent  large 
Hook.  If  you  fifh  for  a  Trout,  by  Hand,  On  the 
Ground,  take  a  Lob  or  Garden-worm,  and  put 
your  Hook  into  it,  a  little  above  the  Middle,  and 
out  again  a  little  below  the  fame  ;  then  draw  your 
Worm  a  little  above  the  Arming  of  your  Hook, 
making  your  firft  Entrance  at  the  Tail,  that  the 
Point  of  the  Hook  may  come  out  at  the  Head. 
When  you  fifh  with  the  Minnow,  chufe  the 
whiteft  and  middle- fized,  thofe  being  the  beft  ;  and 
fo  place  him  on  your  Hook,  that  he  may  turn 
round,  when  he  is  drawn  againft  the  Stream.  The- 
beft  Way  of  baiting  with  the  Minnow  is  thus :  Put 
your  Hook  in  at  his  Mouth,  and  out  at  his  Gills, 
drawing  it  through  about  three  Inches ;  then  put 
the  Hook  again  into  his  Mouth,  and  let  the  Point 
and  Beard  come  out  at  his  Tail  *,  then  tie  the  Hook 
and  his  Tail  about  with  a  fine  white  Thread,  and 
let  the  Body  of  the  Minnow  be  almoft  ftrait  on 
the  Hook:  This  done,  try  againft  the  Stream, 
whether  it  will  turn,  which  it  cannot  do  too  faft  : 
For  want  of  a  Minnow,  a  fmall  Loach,  or  Stickle¬ 
back, 
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back,  will  ferve.  The  Angler  muft  angle  with 
the  Point  of  his  Rod,  down  the  Stream,  drawing 
the  Minnow  up  the  Stream  by  little  and  little,  n  ear 
the  Top  of  the  Water:  The  Trout,  feeing  the 
Eait,  will  come  moft  fiercely  at  it ;  but  the  Angler 
muft  not  then  prefently  ftrike.  This  is  a  true  Way, 
without  Lead  •,  for  many  times  they  will  forfake 
the  Lead,  and  come  to  the  Minnow. 

How  a  Gentleman ,  reduced  by  Sicknefs  to  a  very 
weak  and  declining ,  Condition  recovered ,  and  got  Fat 

by  the  Ufe  of  leach  Broth. - In  order  for  my 

Reader’s  entertaining  the  better  Notion  of  this 
excellent  Filh,  I  fhail,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  give  a 
particular  Account  of  it,  as  defcribed  by  an  inge¬ 
nious  Pen  : - Tench,”  fays  he,  44  is  a  delicate 

44  frefh-water  Fifh,  that  has  but  ffnall  Scales, 
4C  yet  very  large  and  fmooth  Fins  ;  he  has  a  red 

45  Circle  about  his  Eyes,  and  a  little  Barb  hang- 
44  ing  at  each  Corner  of  the  Mouth.  This  Fifh 
44  delights  more  among  Weeds  in  Ponds,  than  in 
44  clear  Rivers,  and  covets  to  feed  in  very  foul 
44  W ater  ;  yet  his  Flefh  is  nourifhing  and  pleafant : 
44  His  Slime  is  laid  to  be  of  a  very  healing  Qua- 
44  litv  to  wounded  Fifh,  and,  upon  that  account, 
44  has  obtained  the  Title  of  the  Fifties  Phyfician  ; 
44  nay,  the  devouring  Pike  is  faid  to  be  fo  fenfible 
44  of  his  Virtue,  that  he  will  not  hurt  a  Tench, 
44  though  he  will  lerze  upon  any  Fifh,  of  his  Size, 
44  that  comes  in  his  Way  :  And  when  the  Pike  is 
44  fick,  or  hurt,  he  applies  to  the  Tench,  and 
44  finds  Cure,  or  Relief,  by  rubbing  himfelf  againft 
44  his  Body.”  Ac  Gaddefden  I  have  thefe  Fifh  in 
my  D  itch  and  Pond  ;  for  they  will  live  even  in 
Horfe-ponds,  where  other  Fifh  will  not,  becaufe 
of  the  Foulnefs  of  the  black  Water;  and  yet  this 
feems  to  have  no  ill  Eifedf  on  the  Flefh  of  this  de¬ 
licate  Fifh,  which  is  both  pleafant  and  nourifhing, 

beyond 
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beyond  all  other  frefh-water  FIfh  *,  and  which 
will  the  better  appear  from  the  following  Account : 
A  Gentleman,  being  reduced,  by  Sicknefs,  to  a 
very  low  Condition,  was  advifed,  by  his  Dobbor* 
to  go  down  to  his  Seat  near  Huntingdon^  and  Tup 
Tench  Broth  *,  which  he  accordingly  did  ;  and, 
finding  the  great  Benefit  of  it,  continued  taking 
it  fo  long,  that  he  always  returned  to  London  fat. 

The  Receipt  how  to  make  Tench  Broth.-—  Take  a 
Tench  that  weighs  one  Pound  5  cut  him  in  three 
Pieces,  and  put  them  into  a  Jug,  well  corked,  to  as 
much  Water  as,  when  all  is  Itewed,  there  will  be  a 
Pint,  or  a  little  more  :  Let  the  Jug  boil  five  Hours 
in  a  Pot,  or  Kettle,  of  Water.  In  the  mean  time, 
let  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Sago  be  boiled  in 
Water,  in  a  Pot  by  itfelf.  When  the  Tench  Broth 
is  boiled  enough,  mix  the  Liquor  of  one  with  the 
other,  and  drink  it  as  Soup  or  Broth.  This  Re¬ 
ceipt  was  given  me  by  the  late  Reverend  Mr.  Cole- 
more ,  Vicar  of  Edlesborough  in  Backs ,  who  allured 
me  of  the  Gentleman’s  Cafe  aforefaid. 

.  * 

The  Copy  of  a  Letter  received  from  an  unknown 

Hand. 

London ,  May  3  r .  1744. 

Mr.  Ellis, 

T  Have  been  a  conftant  Buyer  of  all  your  W orks, 
as  they  have  appeared ,  and  was  furprifed,  that 
there  was  no  Account,  in  your  laid  Monthly  Book, 
oLthe  Bullard,  as  you  promifed,  and  was  adver- 
tifed :  Should  be  glad  you  would  let  us  know  how 
that  Bird,  and  the  Pheafant,  may  be  brought  up, 
with  little  Trouble  and  Charge,  in  great  Towns, 
in  a  Room,  &c.  as  you  hinted  :  Hope  to  have  a 
full  Account  of  Park  and  Deer  *,  feveral  curious 
R  eceipts  farther  in  Country  Affairs, ftand  in  relation 
to  a  Country  Houfewife’s  Matters :  How  to  de- 
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ftroy,  or  take,  all  manner  of  Vermin  infefting 
the  Countryman  *,  fomcthing  in  refpedt  of  finding, 
increafing,  and  preferving  Game  *,  the  Laying- 
out  a  Country-Seat ;  what  ought  to  appertain  to  it, 
to  render  it  commodious  and  delightful,  either  for 
a  Nobleman,  or  for  a  private  Gentleman  ;  and 
divers  other  Things  in  the  Rural  Tafte,  which,  it 
is  apprehended  by  many  of  your  Friends,  you  can 
write  on  \  and  will  be  exceedingly  taking, 

I  am,  S  I  R, 

Tour  Friend ,  and  Humble  Servant. 

I  don’t  live  far  from  you  ;  fo  don’t  know 
but  I  may  do  myfelf  the  Pleafure  of 
feeing  you  this  Summer.  Don’t  care 
how  expeditious  you  are  in  publifhing 
your  Works. 

In  Anfwerto  this,  I  can  only  fay,  as  my  Un¬ 
dertaking  is  great,  it  requires  fome  Time  to  per¬ 
form  it  in  ;  and  that,  for  my  Intereft-fake,  I  will 
do  it  as  faft  as  I  can. 


C  H  A  P.  XIV, 

Of  Trees. 

rpHE  great  Benefits  of  preferving  the  Shoots  of 
Trees  and  Hedges  from  the  Bite  of  Cattle ,  floewn 
by  the  Damage  refulting  from  fuch  Bite . - — < 

Mr.  Worlidge  i ays ;  cc  Forbear  cutting  or  cropping 
Trees  you  intend  fhall  thrive,  till  OftoberT 
And  he  is  very  much  in  the  right,  of  cautioning 
againft  the  fame  \  becaufe  now  the  Sap  feems  to 

be 
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be  in  almoft  its  full  A&ion,  by  fupplying  every 
Arm,  Bough,  and  Twig,  with  its  thin  Liquor, 
at  this  Time  fo  rarefied  by  the  Warmnefs  of  the 
Weather,  that  it  is  delivered  from  that  denfified 
thick  Confidence,  and  inactive  State,  it  was  in  by 
the  Coldnefs  of  Winter-weather  }  which  caufes  it 
to  circulate  in  this  Month,  in  Trees,  Shrubs,  and 
Herbs,  and  forward  their  Growth  in  new  and  vi- 
gorous  Shoots ;  upon  which  depends  the  Inlarge- 
ment  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants,  that  are  now 
in  their  infant  Growth,  and  tendered  State; Where¬ 
fore  our  greated  Care  is  more  required  in  this 
Month,  than  any  other,  to  prevent  all  manner  of 
Cattle  biting  or  cropping  any  fird  young  Shoots 
of  Trees  or  Hedges  \  becaufe  their  Bite,  at  this 
Time  of  Year,  is  perfedly  venomous:  Which  I 
prove  thus  :  If  the  Shoot,  or  young  Branch,  of  a 
Tree  or  Shrub,  is  bit  by  Horfe,  Cow,  or  Sheep, 
in  this  Month,  the  Sap,  more  or  lefs,  will  furely 
ifiue  out  of  the  Part,  as  out  of  a  Wound  ;  and, 
by  the  Shoot’s  lofing  all  or  Part  of  its  Blood  or 
Sap  (which  is  the  Life  of  it),  it  either  dies,  or  be¬ 
comes  fo  weak,  as  to  keep  only  in  a  languilhing 
Condition  all  the  fame  Year,  and  longer.  But  if 
it  is  a  fingle  Shoot,  without  any  collateral  ones,  it 
is  in  the  greater  Danger  of  being  intirely  killed 
by  fuch  Bite  or  Crop  ;  for  then  the  Sap  of  the 
whole  Plant  being  modly  contained  in  fuch  a 
fingle  Shoot,  it  is  here  difcharged  at  the  Place  fo 
bitten,  in  Part,  or  in  the  Whole  ;  but  if  there  is 
any  other  Shoot  from  the  fame  Root,  or  Side- 
branch  from  the  fame  Shoot,  that  has  efcaped  a 
Bite,  the  Damage  will  not  be  fo  great  *,  becaufe, 
though  the  bitten  Shoot  dies  at  the  Wound,  anti 
about  it  ^  yet  the  Sap,  contained  m  the  Side-fhoot* 
remains  not  fo  much  hurt,  but  may  proceed  in  its 
Growth  the  fame  Summer,  but  not  with  the  fame 
Vigour,  as  if  none  of  the  Branches  had  been  bit 
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or  cropt  ;  for  a  Bite,  even  of  one  Branch,  affects, 
in  forne  degree,  all  the  reft,  be  they  everfo  many, 
from  one  and  the  fame  Root ;  becaufe  the  Lofs  of 
fome  Sap  is  Part  of  the  Whole.  This,  I  think,  is 
enough  to  (hew  my  Reader,  how  careful  he  ought 
to  be  in  the  Prefervation  of  his  Trees  and  Hedges, 
againft  the  Bite  of  Horfe,  Cow,  and  Sheep,  efjpe- 
cially  where  thefe  grow  in  inclofed  Fields,  becaufe 
here  they  are  of  double  Advantage  to  a  Farmer ; 
to  thofe  Hedges  that  are  planted  and  grow  in  open 
Fields,  for  here  they  are  planted  more  for  the 
fake  of  the  Wood,  and  Boundary-marks,  than  tor 
f7ences.  But,  for  farther  explaining  this  important 
Matter,  I  fhall  proceed  as  follows ;  viz. 

How  a  Fanner  damaged  a  very  profitable  Hedge , 
for  many  Tears  afterwards ,  by  carelefily  fufifering  his 

Cattle  to  crop  it  in  this  Month. — — - -The  Hedge 

I  am  here  about  mentioning,  was  firft  well  planted 
with  Variety  of  Sets,  as  Oak,  Beech,  Afti,  Hazel, 
Sallow,  and  Thorn,  on  a  good  loamy  Soil,  and 
in  the  Home-Clofe,  where  it  grew  in  a  very  vi¬ 
gorous  fiouriftiing  Condition,  even  to  that  degree, 
as  to  give  the  Farmer  an  Opportunity,  at  every 
nine  Years  End,  to  cut  and  plafh  it;  and  then  it 
yielded  him  fo  much  Fagot-wood,  as  made  the 
Ground  it  grew  on  pay  as  much  as  any  other  of 
the  like  Quantity,  under  Corn  or  Grafs,  befides 
proving  a  fafe  inclofed  Fence  againft  the  Breaking- 
out  of  any  Horfe,  Cow,  or  Sheep,  and  nourifhing 
thofe  feveral  Timber  and  Fruit-trees  that  grew,  at 
proper  Diftances,  in  the  fame  Hedge.  But  fo  it 
was,  that  this  Hedge,  as  I  faid,  ftanding  in  the 
Home-Clofe,  the  indolent  carelefs  Farmer  fuffered 
his  Cattle,  Night  and  Day,  to  have  free  Accefs 
to  it,  and  bite  and  crop  it  at  their  Pleafure ;  and 
this  at  an  Age,  before  its  Top-fhoots  had  grown 
high  enough  to  be  out  of  the  Reach  of  their 
Mouths  ;  which  fo  venomed  and  ftunted  its 
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Growth,  that  its  wounded  Parts  caufed  the  whole 
Plants  to  ficken  and  decline,  indead  of  making  a 
forward  growing  Progrefs  *,  infomuch  that  this 
very  Hedge,  by  fome  Repetitions  of  the  fame 
Damage,  never  recovered  its  former  ufual  profit¬ 
able  Growth,  for  near  twenty  Years  after  *,  whereby 
the  Tenant  became  not  only  his  own  Enemy,  but 
likewife  fo  to  his  Landlord  ;  for  by  fuch  his  ill 
Husbandry,  he  leffened  the  Value  of  the  Farm, 
either  for  Letting  or  Selling  *,  becaufe,  when  a 
Tenant,  or  Buyer,  takes  a  View  of  a  Farm  for 
this  Purpofe,  and  fees  its  Hedges  in  fuch  a  diffnal 
Condition,  he  is  prefently  apt  to  believe  the  Land 
is  worfe  than  it  really  is ;  for,  according  to  the 
Growth  of  the  Wood,  fo  he  eflimates  the  Good- 
nefs  of  the  Ground  ;  and  thereby  he  is  induced  to 
offer  a  Price  proportionable  for  the  fame.  And 
though  this  Plea  may  be  j uftly  alleged,  that  the 
Hedges  afforded  fo  poor  a  Profped',  by  reafon  the 
Tenant  fuffered  his  Cattle  to  crop  and  eat  them  in 
their  infant  fappy  Growth  *,  yet  I  have  heard  fuch 
a  Plea  made  ufe  of  in  vain  to  a  Purchafer,  unac¬ 
quainted  with  Country  Affairs,  who  could  not  be 
brought  to  believe  fuch  forry  Hedges  were  occa~ 
honed  by  any  other  Thing  than  the  Poverty  and 
Barrennefs  of  the  Soil. 


CHAP.  XV. 

An  Account  of  a  new  Attempt  to  feed  Sheep 

among  Pea -Crops. 

I  CALL  this  a  new  Way,  becaufe  fuch  an  At¬ 
tempt  was  never  known  in  thefe  Parts,  till 
very  lately  ;  and  then  it  was  fir  ft  done  about  Kenf- 
worth ,  Flamftead ,  and  Market  freely  which  are  three 
Places  lying  in  and  near  the  great  Ditnftabk  Road, 
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for  feeding  Ewes,  with  their  Lambs,  in  Pea-fields, 
that  were  Town  with  Hog-peas,  to  (land  for  a  ripe 
Crop.  But  another  incentive  to  this  new  Piece  of 
Husbandry  was,  the  Deftrudtion  of  the  wild  Oats, 
which,  in  thefe  Parts,  grow  tin  great  Quantities, 
in  their  light,  chalky,  gravelly,  and  loamyGrounds  ; 
believing  that  thefe  Animals,  with  their  narrow 
Mouths,  would  bite  and  feed  on  them,  before  they 
would  meddle  with  the  Peas :  Accordingly,  the 
Sequel  proved  their  Notion  right ;  for  the  Ewes 
and  Lambs  being  turned  into  a  Field  where  the 
wild  Oat  was  its  proper  Height,  and  in  its  fweeteft 
fappy  Condition,  they  fell  upon  eating  them,  in 
Refufal  of  the  green  Pea  ftalks,  and  their  Heads. 
In  this  Cafe,  the  Growth  of  the  Peas,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Weed?,  is  to  be  particularly  regarded  ; 
for  if  the  Ewes,  and  their  Lambs,  are  turned  into 
Inch  a  Field,  while  the  Peas  are  very  young,  they 
would  be  apt  to  eat  them,  as  well  as  the  Weeds: 
Therefore  they  obferve,  not  to  turn  thefe  Creatures 
into  a  Field  of  Peas,  till  they  are  grown  pretty 
high,  as  they  commonly  are  about  the  latter  End 
of  this  Month  ;  and  then  they  will  feed  amongft 
them  til!  they  are  almoft  ready  to  bloom,  and  yet 
do  the  Pea  little  or  no  Damage,  provided  the 
Ewes,  and  their  Lambs,  are  fhifted  and  removed 
in  due  time*,  that  is,  when  they  have  pretty  well 
eat  up  the  Weeds,  they  ought  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  fame  Field,  and  put  into  another,  left  their 
Hunger  oblige  them  to  feed  on  the  Pea-ftalks, 
and  do  confiderable  Damage.  But  here  is  room, 
on  this  Account,  for  an  Objection  to  this  Practice  ; 
That  the  Ewes,  with  their  Lambs,  if  they  don’t 
bite  off  the  Pea-heads,  they  may,  by  their  Tread, 
hruife  the  Pea-ftalks,  and  hurt  the  Crop.  This, 

1  own,  may  happen  in  fome  degree  ;  bur,  con- 
iideriog  the  Good  the  Sheep  do  in  eating  down 
the  wild  Oat,  and  other  Weeds,  and  the  Dung  and 
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Scale  that  they  leave  behind  them,  a  much  greater 
Advantage  may  be  obtained  this  way,  than  by  not 
feeding  Sheep  among  Peas.  But,  for  a  farther 
Proof  of  this,  I  have  to  fay,  that,  in  this  Month, 
fome  take  in  Road-lheep,  to  feed  them  thus  among 
their  Field-peas,  at  fo  much  a  Night  a  Score,  as 
they  travel  in  their  Way  to  Smithfield  Market  in 
London ,  and  find  their  Account  in  it  *,  for  Expe¬ 
rience  fhews,  that  Sheep  prefer  the  wild  Oat,  and 
other  Weeds,  to  Pea-ftalks;  and,  by  this  newWay, 
the  Farmers,  that  follow  this  Practice,  get  more 
Money  by  their  Peas  than  formerly,  when  they 
did  not  take  this  Method.  However,  I  have  this 
to  add,  that  though  feveral  Farmers  turn  Sheep  in, 
every  Year,  to  feed  in  their  Pea-fields  *,  yet  I  mufl 
own  it  to  be  a  bold  Way  of  proceeding  ;  even  fo 
bold,  that  fome  of  their  Neighbours,  to  my  Know- 
lege,  are  afraid  to  do  the  like.  Any  Perfon, 
therefore,  that  doubts  the  Veracity  of  what  I  here 
write,  may  inform  themfelves  of  the  fame,  at  the 
aforefaid  Places,  where  they  may  have  full  Satii- 
fadlion  of  the  fame. 


CHAP.  XVI, 

Of  Bujiard  Wild  Fowl . 


HIS  mod  excellent,  beautiful,  large  Fowl, 


l  juftly  deferves  to  be  bred  tame,  tho*  it  colt, 
at  firft,  a  little  extraordinary  Expence,  to  gee  a 
Couple  of  them  in  their  infant  or  chicken  Growth, 
or  for  getting  their  Eggs ;  becaufe  their  Bodies 
will  pay  their  Owner  more  Profit  than  any  other 
Fowl  they  can  keep  about  their  Honfe.  I  know  a 
Gentleman,  that  keeps  fome  of  thefe,  declares,  he 
would  not  take  ten  Pounds  for  one  of  them.  I 
know  another,  that  had  feveral  of  them  caught. 
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by  Greyhounds,  while  fo  very  young,  that  they 
could  not  make  their  Efcape  from  the  Dogs.  But 
more  of  this  in  the  following  Accounts. 

The  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  a  Perfon,  concerning 

the  Taking  and  Improving  that  noble  large 
Englijh  Wild  Fowl  the  Bullard. 

SIR , 

T  Received  yours;  and  the  Reafon  I  did  not  an- 
^  fwer  it  fooner,  is,  becaufe  I  could  not  reconcile 
rnyfelf  to  the  Inquiries  ;  but  fince,  from  more  fub- 
flantial  ARertions,  I  learn,  that  the  fafell  Way  of 
bringing  up  Bullards  is,  to  catch  them  as  early 
as  poffible  after  Hatching,  which  generally  is  in 
large  Pieces  of  Rye,  adjacent  to  Pieces  of  Barley  : 
They  feed  and  conceal  themfelves  in  Rye  in  the 
Day-time,  and  in  Barley  in  the  Night,  or  early 
in  the  Morning.  They  lay  in  Rye,  and  cover 
their  Eggs  as  a  Turkey  does,  and  are  much  of  the 
lame  Nature  and  Difpofition,  being  very  fullen 
and  fulky.  Thofe  that  are  caught  the  foonefb  after 
hatched,  are  the  eafiell  reconciled  to  a  Familiarity 
with  thofe  that  feed  them  ;  which  is  firll  done,  by 
cramming  them  with  Crumbs  of  Wheat-bread  and 
Milk,  and  fometimes  fmall  Pieces  of  frefh  Meat ; 
which  mull  be  done,  until  they  are  capable  of 
feeding  themfelves  ;  which,  with  frequently  being 
fo  fed,  will  become  familiar,  and  feed  out  of  your 
Plane] :  And,  when  fo  accomplifhed,  they  may  be 
put  into  a  Garden, where  they  will  feed  of  Lettuces* 
and  almofl  all  Sorts  of  Grain.  They  are  very 
fcarcely  hatched  here,  there  having  been  but  two 
caught  in  the  Space  of  four  Years  ;  one  of  which 
was  taken  in  a  Piece  of  Barley,  near  to  a  large 
Parcel  of  Rye,  the  lafl  Spring.  I  can  learn  by  no 
Inflance,  of  their  being  hatched  otherwife  than  by 
their  own  Species  ;  but,  I  imagine,  if  their  Eggs 

can 
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tan  be  found,  before  fet  upon,  may  certainly  be 
brought  forth  by  a  Hen,  as  fometimes  Turkeys 
are.  Shepherds  are  the  propereft  to  procure  you 
Eggs,  or  Young-ones  *,  and  if  I  can  procure 
either  for  you,  will  endeavour  to  bring  them  to 
fome  Perfedtion.  Your  profelfed  Friendfhip  to 
my  Son  engages  me  to  return  you  my  hearty 
Thanks,  and  to  inform  you,  that  you  may  com¬ 
mand  any  Service  within  the  Power  of, 

S  I  R , 

Burwell,  Nov.  20 . 

1743.  Tour  obliged,  humble  Servant,, 

Remarks  on  the  foregoing  Letter ,  concerning  the 

Breed  of  Buftards _ —According  to  my  Promife  in 

my  former  Works,  I  here  give  a  further  Account 
of  the  Nature  of  this  bulky  delicate  wild  Fowl, 
which  juftly  claims  the  Regard  of  our  Nobility  and 
Gentry  in  particular  for  its  Propagation,  and  Breed 
in  the  tame  Way.  Firft,  Becaufe  this  Bird  yields 
a  moft  charming  pleafant  white  Flefh,  and  there¬ 
fore  fit  for  the  Table  of  the  greateft  Lord  and 
Lady.  Secondly,  For  its  large  weighty  Body, 
which,  as  I  have  heretofore  obferved,  has  weighed 
between  twenty  and  thirty  Pounds,  Guts  and 
Feathers  included,  that  renders  it  a  very  profitable 
Family  Fowl.  Thirdly,  For  its  beautiful  Sight, 
which  is  not  a  little  engaging  to  a  curious  Spectator, 
Next  to  the  Cock  Pheafant  and  the  Heathcoek,  I 
am  of  Opinion  the  Cock  Buftard,  as  a  wild  Fowl, 
fhews  itfelf  in  the  fined  Colours.  Fourthly,  For 
that  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  are  belt  able  to  de¬ 
fray  the  Charge  of  obtaining  their  Eggs  or  Young- 
ones,  and  afterwards  to  maintain  them  in  a  proper 
Place  fuitable  to  their  Natures  ;  for,  without  this 
Conveniency,  it  is  to  little  Pur  pole  to  attempt 
their  tame  Breeding.  In  Parks,  Grafs-walks, 

O  Vifloesy 
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Viftoes,  &c.  the  Baflard  may  be  made  a  nioft 
noble  Inhabitant ;  for  here  he  will  not  only  grace  the 
Place  with  his  Prefence,  but  get  good  Part  of  his 
Living  by  picking  up  Snails,  Caterpillers,  and 
other  In  lefts  j  and  feed  on  Lettuce,  Rapes,  Tur- 
neps,  Beech  and  Oak-maft,  parboil’d  Flefh,  and 
other  Viands:  And  where  they  are  kept  among 
Beech-trees,  in  a  plentiful  Year  of  their  Mail, 
this  Bird,  between  Michaelmas  and  Chriftmas ,  will 
almoft  fat  on  this  Food  alone,  as  well  as  great 
Numbers  of  both  wild  and  tame  Turkeys  do. 
Hence  it  is,  that  I  cannot  but  obferve  the  Neg- 
loft  of  great  Numbers  of  our  Gentry,  who  are 
Owners  of  Parks,  or  fine  inclofed  Fields,  whofe 
Soils  are  agreeable  to  the  Growth  of  the  excellent 
Beech-tree,  and  yet  take  no  manner  of  Care  to 
propagate  it.  If  it  is  not  for  the  fake  of  its 
Timber,  yet  for  its  ornamental  Shade  and  Sight, 
for  its  Shelter  to  Deer,  Pheafants,  wild  Turkeys, 
Buftards,  &c.  it  ought  to  be  moft  ftrenuoufly  en¬ 
deavoured  after,  as  fome  few  of  the  more  Ju¬ 
dicious  have  done  this  laft  Winter  and  Spring  1 743. 
by  fending  their  Orders  by  Letters  to  me  for 
fome  thoufand  ofBeechen-fets,  which  I  readily  fur- 
nilhed,  and  fent  them  by  Carriers  to  their  ap¬ 
pointed  Places,  in  the  frefhefl  manner  I  could 
well  do  :  But  of  this  more  hereafter  j  and  now 
return  to  my  prefent  Subjeft  :  Which  leads  me  to 
obferve,  that,  the  breeding  of  Buftards  tame,  may 
be  as  well  done  as  breeding  Pheafants,  Guiney 
Hens,  wild  Turkeys,  Swans,  Partridges,  Heath- 
cocks  and  Hens,  Canary  Birds,  Lions,  and  other 
wild  Creatures,  tame,  as  is  now  done  contrary  to 
the  Expectation  of  our  Forefathers,  who  were  ig¬ 
norant  of  thefe  great  Improvements  of  Nature. 
But  fo  it  is,  that  both  animate  and  inanimate 
Creatures  have  of  late  Years  been  brought  over 
from  diftant  Climates,  and  by  Art  (the  Handmaid 
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of  Nature^)  made  to  multiply  their  Species  in  Bri - 
tainy  where,  till  within  thefe  thirty  or  forty  Years, 
paft,  they  were  perfect  Strangers  to  our  Northern 
Region ;  which  plainly  fhews,  that  many  other 
curious  and  profitable  Things  may,  by  Art  and 
Diligence,  be  likewife  brought  to  Ferfe&ion  with 
us,  which  was  never  yet  done.  In  which  Num¬ 
ber  I  here  propofe  the  Buftard  wild  Fowl  to  be 
bred  tame,  and  its  Species  multiplied  in  as  prolific 
a  manner  as  any  of  the  wild  Turkeys  are,  which 
at  this  time  are  kept,  and  in  their  Breed  annually 
increafed,  by  many  of  our  Nobility  and  Gentry. 
It  is  true,  that  the  Buftard,  as  well  as  the  Pheafant, 
&c.  is  naturally  a  wild  Fowl :  But  don’t  we  fee 
wild  Turkeys,  Pheafants,  Guiney  Hens,  &c*  bred 
tame ;  and  if  afterwards  let  to  fty  at  their  Plea- 
fure,  will  not  forfake  the  Park  or  Place  they  are 
in,  but  remain  in  them,  and  the  neighbouring 
Woods  and  Fields,  ready  for  the  Owner  taking 
them  at  any  time,  if  not difturbed  by  Poachers? 
By  the  fame  Rule,  if  the  Eggs  of  Buftards  are 
hatched  under  a  tame  Turkey  or  Dungnil  Hen, 

I  don’t  in  the  leaft  doubt  from  what  I  have  feen, 
but  that  they  may  be  brought  up  in  the  fame  do¬ 
me  ft  ic  Manner,  to  be  fo  much  in  Love  with  their 
native  Habitation,  as  to  prefer  it  to  all  others  for 
their  conftant  future  Refidence.  But  to  come  to 
more  Certainty,  and  avoid  all  Rifque  of  the  Bu- 
ftard’s  flying  away,  and  turning  a  wild  Fowl  again 
after  being  bred  tame  5  it  is  only  pinioning  or 
cutting  one  Wing,  and  then  the  Danger  of  thus 
lofing  is  over :  Or  otherwife  •,  if  a  Perion  has  a 
mind  to  enjoy  this  dainty  huge  Bird  in  its  original 
State  of  Feathers  without  pinioning  or  cutting, 
it  may  be  done  as  I  have  heretofore  given  an  Ac¬ 
count  of ;  viz.  by  fixing  Network  about  eight 
Feet  high  from  the  Ground,  fupported  by  Polls, 
and  fecured  on  all  Sides  by  paling  of  Boards,  that 
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no  young  nor  old  Buftard  can  pofilbly  make  its 
Elcape,  and  yet  have  the  Benefit  of  the  open 
naked  Air,  Thus  feveral  Acres  of  Land  may  be 
employed  in  divers  Partitions;  allowing  a  Rood 
more  or  lefs  to  each  fquare  Partition,  which  may 
give  an  Owner  the  Opportunity  of  keeping  in 
one  Part  white  Peacocks,  in  a  fecond  wild  Turkeys, 
in  a  third  Bullards,  in  a  fourth  Pheafants,  in  a 
fifth  Guiney  Hens,  iu  a  fixth  Partridges,  in  a  fe- 
venth  Water-fowls,  and  fo  others:  And  in  the 
fame  Partitions  of  Ground,  Turneps,  Rapes, 
Green  Wheat,  and  other  Vegetables,  may  be 
Town,  and  made  to  become  Part  of  their  healthful 
Sublittence  both  inSummer  and  Winter  ;  by  which, 
with  dry  Corn,  Pollard,  Rafpings  of  Bread,  and 
other  Food,  they  may  be  nourifhed  and  fattened 
with  great  Expedition  into  the  fweeteft  Flefh. 
By  fuch  Management  in  the  open  Air,  where  they 
have  their  Range  at  Fleafure,  or  confined  in  thefe 
Network  Partitions,  an  Owner  may  at  any  time 
command  one  or  more  of  thefe  Bullards,  where, 
by  Cultom,  they  may  be  brought  to  anlwer  the 
Whittle,  and  come  at  an  ufual  cuttomary  Time  to 
their  feeding,  twice  or  thrice  a  Day,  as  it  is  now 
done  in  a  certain  Park,  where  Pheafants  and  Par¬ 
tridges  come  at  the  Whittle-call,  as  naturally  as 
Dunghil  Hens  and  their  Chickens  do  at  the  Mouth- 
call  of  a  Farmer’s  Maid-Servant  j  which  if  any 
Gentleman  doubts  the  Truth  of,  and  has  a  mind 
to  be  fatisfied  of  the  fame  as  an  Eye-witnefs,  let 
him  come  to  my  Houfe  \  and  for  paying  me  only 
for  one  Day’s  Riding  with  him,  I  will  wait  on 
him  to  the  Place  where  thefe  feveral  Network  Par¬ 
titions  are  adlually  in  Ufe  for  confining,  breeding 
and  keeping  feveral  of  the  Sorts  of  Fowls  before- 
mentioned.  What  a  delightful  Conveniency  then 
pi  ay  a  Gentleman  thus  enjoy,  who  by  this  means 
can  command  a  noble  Djfh  of  wild  Fowl  of  di¬ 
vers 
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vers  Sorts  on  any  emergent  Occafion,  and  in  the 
quicked,  frefhed,  and  fweeted  Manner  podible, 
at  any  Seafon  of  the  Year,  at  the  cheapeit  Rate! 
Surely,  did  our  Britijh  Gentry  know  the  great  Fe¬ 
licity  that  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  an  hundred  Branches 
of  a  Country  Life,  they  would  no  longer  negledt 
the  Means  of  obtaining  it ;  but  endeavour,  with 
all  their  Might,  to  be  Maders  of  them  with  all  Ex¬ 
pedition  ;  that  their  Country  Seats  may  become  fo 
completely  furnidied  with  fuch  Beads,  Fifhes, 
Fowls,  Fruits,  &c.  as  may  render  them  capable 
to  entertain  and  regale  the  greated  Potentate,  at 
a  fmall  Charge,  in  the  mod  elegant  Manner,  free 
of  that  exceffive,  ruinous  Expence,  of  buying  thefe 
Creatures  at  a  fecond  and  word  Hand :  Thefe 
charming  Improvements  would  certainly  make 
Gentlemen  more  in  Love  with  their  rural  Habita¬ 
tions,  and  lefs  with  a  Town-Refidence.  But  I 
mud  dop  my  Pen  here,  for  employing  it  in  a  more 
particular  and  extenfive  Manner  hereafter,  when  I 
have  more  Room  to  difcufs  this  weighty  Matter: 
And  here  farther  obferve,  that  if  a  Budard  is  one 
of,  if  not  the  larged  wild  Fowl  we  have  in  England , 
in  its  natural  State  ;  it  may  be  dill  improved  in 
Bignefs  and  Goodnefs  of  Flefh,  by  caponizing  the 
Cock  in  its  fird  Year  of  Growth.  Now,  to  get 
the  Budard  bred  tame,  you  may  fee,  by  the  Copy 
*of  my  Correfpondent’s  Letter,  that  the  Budard 
lays  its  Eggs  in  Rye,  which,  in  the  Month  of  'Aprils 
is  high  enough  to  cover  and  conceal  them  from  the 
Sight  of  Perfons  that  may  accidentally  walk  near 
them-;  for  this  Grain,  generally  growing  in  fandy, 
gravelly,  or  other  dry  Soils,  forwards  the  Growth 
of  the  Rye,  and  preferves  the  Budards  Eggs  from 
Chills  of  Water,  notwithdanding  thefe  great  Fowls 
make  no  Provifion,  by  way  of  a  Ned,  to  hatch 
their  Eggs  in  ;  but  lay  them  in  a  little  hollow  Place, 
made  fo  by  the  Tread  of  Horfcs,  orotherwife,  like 
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the  Curlew,  Lapwing,  and  feme  others,  that  run 
with  fome  of  their  Shell  on  their  Back :  So  that, 
when  ever  thefe  Eggs  aredefigned  to  be  found,  and 
brought  away  from  the  Field,  to  be  fet  under  a 
fine  Turkey  or  Dunghil  Hen,  Shepherds  are  the 
propereft  Perfons  to  be  employed  in  quell  of 
them,  as  they  attend  their  Flocks  in  open,  cham¬ 
pagne  Fields,  in  the  Months  of  April  and  May  ; 
and,  when  they  have  found  them,  to  put  them 
immediately  up  among  Bran  in  Boxes,  and  fend 
them  away  to  the  Part  defired.  And,  though  fome 
Eggs  may  be  fat  on,  and  thereby  rendered  un- 
ufeful ;  yet,  if  a  Perfon  can  get  fo  many  found  ones, 
as  to  have  a  Cock  and  Hen  Bullard  hatched  and 
bred  up,  they  will  more  than  reward  him  for  a 
great  Expence,  as  giving  him  hereby  an  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  increafing  the  Breed,  to  his  very  great 
Profit.  But  there  is  another  Way  to  come  by  thefe 
Bullards  *,  and  that  is  thus  :  In  the  Month  of  May 
there  are  young  Bullards,  which  are  eafily  run 
down  in  Rye  or  Barley  ;  for,  about  the  Fore-part 
of  this  Month,  thefe  green  Crops  are  feldom  fo 
high,  as  to  hinder  a  Perfon’s  purfuing  and  taking 
them :  And  the  fooner  they  are  caught,  the  tamer 
they’ll  be,  and  with  lefs  Trouble  be  reduced  to  a 
Familiarity,  as  my  Correfpondent  juftly  obferves  : 
Therefore  I  would  here  give  Notice  to  Gentle¬ 
men,  that  may  think  fit  to  employ  me  to  get  Eggs 
of  Bullards,  or  young  Bullards,  that  they  fend  me 
early  Orders,  to  enable  me  to  employ  Perfons,  in 
different  Parts,  time  enough  for  getting  them  in 
April  and  May.  But,  for  an  Example  of  Indullry, 
i  fhall  here  infert  the  Copy  of  a  mod  ingenious 
worthy  Baronet’s  Letters  to  me  ;  who  is  fuch  a 
Lover  of  rural  Improvements,  that  he  delights  to 
be  at  his  Country  Seat,  even  in  cold  Seafons  of  the 
Year  in  Refufal  of  living,  for  the  molt  part,  in  his 
magnificent  new  Houfe  a x.  London % 
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Sir  John - -  Baronet.  The  Copy  of  his 

Letter  to  this  Author. 

SIR,  April  2d,  1744, 

IH  AVE  this  Day  finifhed  your  Month  of  Aprils 
as  alfo  all  your  other  Works  formerly  ;  for 
which  the  World  is  greatly  obliged  to  you.  This 
is  the  Hrft  time  I  have  ever  heard  of  the  Kerroon 
Cherry  ;  and,  as  I  lot^e  all  Sorts  of  Improvements 
as  much  as  any  body  can,  I  fhall  beg  you  to  fend 
me  fome,  if  you  have  any  to  fpare  :  Twenty  Trees 
will  plant  the  Ground  I  can  fpare  for  them  at  pre- 
fent.  I  own,  it  is  too  late  to  plant ;  but  I  am  fo 
well  fupplied  with  Water,  that  I  hope,  if  I  have 
them  foon,  that  they  will  fucceed.  I  lhall  alfo 
dehre  one  thoufand  of  your  Beech-fets,  and  a  few 
Cuttings  of  your  white  Elder.  I  would  not  have 
the  Cherry-trees  old.  If  you  can  fend  me  a  few 
Trees  of  young  Parfnep-apples  and  Orange-pears, 
I  fhall  take  it  as  a  great  Favour  1  who  am,  &c. 

Sir  John  * — • — *  Baronet.  Hisfecond  Letter  con¬ 
cerning  Improvements  in  Husbandry. 

S  I  R,  April  13th,  1744. 

T  Received  the  Favour  of  yours  this  Morning,  and 
’  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  Trees.  I  fhall 
plant  them  as  you  diredi  me ;  which  is  a  Method 
I  have  followed  this  Seafon  in  planting  feveral 
Fruit  Standard-trees,  which  I  plant  round  my 
Fields,  near  my  Houfe,  as  other  People  do  Foreft- 
trees.  The  Soil  here  is  on  a  marly day,  but  over 
ic  very  good  Virgin  Earth  in  molt  Parts.  We 
have  had  a  continual  Rain  thefe  three  Weeks, 
which  will  help  my  new  Plantation,  and  fave  the 
Trouble  of  watering  the  Trees. 
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I  fhall  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  Re¬ 
ceipt  to  keep  off  Slugs  and  Flies ;  and  will  pay 
you  a  Guinea  willingly,  as  I  am  fure  it  will  anfwer, 
as  you  affirm  its  Succefs. 

I  keep  a  Farm,  of  an  hundred  Acres,  in  my 
own  Hands,  half  Arable,  and  half  Meadow*,  and, 
according  to  my  Succefs  in  Farming,  fhall  increafe, 
or  decreafe,  my  Quantity  •,  and  fhall  be  greatly 
obliged  to  you  for  any  Hints,  that  you  fhall  give 
me,  as  to  Ploughing. 

As  to  the  fifty  wild  Cherry-flocks,  I  fhall  be 
very  glad  of  them  *,  and  fhall  prepare  the  Ground 
for  them  diredlly. 

I  lately  read  your  Book  for  the  Month  of  May^ 
where,  I  find,  you  recommend  a  Pole-bull,  be- 
caufe  of  the  frequent  Accidents  that  attend  the 
others.  I  intirely  agree  with  you,  and  intend  to 
keep  no  other.  I  have  hitherto  kept  a  large  Dairy 
of  Holdernefs  Cows,  which  are  too  large  for  me, 
though  my  Land  is  good  :  Re  tides,  they  eat  an 
infinite  Quantity  of  Hay  in  Winter,  which  don’t 
anfwer,  in  my  Opinion,  except  near  London ,  where 
Grains  may  be  had  in  Plenty  for  them.  I  now  in¬ 
tend  to  try  the  JVelJh  or  Scotch  Pole-breed,  which 
give  Milk  enough,  and  do  not  require  fuch 
Keeping  in  Winter.  I  own,  my  Holdernefs  Breed 
is  more  beautiful ;  but,  1  believe,  the  others  will 
anfwer  better.  I  am.  Sir, 

Tour  conftant  Reader ,  and  hwnble  Servant 4 

P.  S.  I  have  this  Moment  received  the  Trees  ; 
viz.  fixteen  Cherries,  twelve  hundred  Beech-fets* 
one  Apple,  and  the  Cuttings  of  Elder,  all  fafe  : 
But  there  were  two  of  the  Cherries  tied  feparate 
from  the  reft.  I  beg  to  know,  whether  they  were 
different  from  the  reft  j  they  feem  fo  by  the 
Bud. 
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Sir  John  - — «  Baronet.  His  third  Letter  to 

this  Author. 

SIR,  April  1744. 

T  Received  your  laft  Letter,  and  have  planted  the 
’*■  wild  Cherry-flocks,  according  to  your  Direction  § 
and  don’t  doubt  but  they  will  thrive  apace*  as  they 
are  in  very  rich  Soil. 

I  alfo  thank  you  much  for  your  Receipt  againfi 
Slugs  and  Flies :  I  have  juft  tried  it  among  a 
young  Crop  of  Broccoli,  and  hope  it  will  anfwer. 

We  have  had  fo  much  Rain  here,  that  it  will 
greatly  help  my  new  Plantation,  which  is  very 
fortunate. 

I  am,  at  prefent,  in  great  Diftrefs  for  a  good 
Dairy-maid,  my  own  having  married,  and  left 
me :  It’s  a  Servant  not  eafily  found  in  this  Coun¬ 
try.  If  you  will  excufe  the  Liberty  I  take,  I 
fhould  be  greatly  obliged  to  you,  if  you  could  re¬ 
commend  me  one  well  qualified,  that  can  make 
good  Butter,  and  fat  and  breed  up  Turkeys  and 
Pheafants,  and  Things  of  that  kind  :  Perhaps  you 
may  hear  of  one  near  you  :  I  have  made  all  the 
Inquiry  I  can  here,  and  can’t  find  one  to  depend  on. 

I  have  inquired,  of  late,  to  find  Cows  of  the 
Pole-breed  *,  but  can't  find  any  ;  fo  muft  wait  till 
I  hear  of  fome  y  but  I  fear  they  are  not  Plenty  :  I 
prefer  them,  as  many  Accidents  happen,  which 
can’t  from  Them. 

A  Neighbour  of  mine  has  a  very  large  Nurfery 
of  Arbutus-trees,  five  Feet  high  ;  and  has  given  me 
a  Parcel,  which  I  have  planted  at  thirty  Feet  Di» 
fiance,  round  a  Field  joining  my  Garden  ;  and  has 
a  moft  beautiful  Effe6t :  I  have  alfo  planted  out 
the  Beech-fets  you  fent  me,  to  make  a  Wood,  for 
Shelter  for  my  Pheafants  and  wild  Turkeys*,  of 
which  I  have  a  great  many. 

P  '  1 
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I  paid  your  firft  Bill  to  Mr.  Aftley  ;  and  fhall 
fend  him  the  Remainder  by  my  Servant  that  goes 
to  Town,  in  two  Days. 

I  have  had  fome  Grafsfeed  from - in  America^ 

called  Si.  Timothy  -  feed  ;  which  is  an  artificial 
Grafs,  that  will  grow  fix  Feet  high,  and  will  mow 
four  or  five  times  in  a  Summer,  in  good  Ground : 
I  have  low’d  it  in  my  Garden,  and  hope  to  have  a 
good  Crop  of  Seed  from  it :  If  I  have,  as  I  hope, 
from  its  being  come  up  very  green,  I  will  fend  you 
fome,  if  you  care  for  it :  A  Friend  of  mine  try’d  it 
lafb  Year,  with  very  great  Succefs.  I  am,  Sir, 

Tour ,  &c. 

Lhe  Author's  Re?narks  on  Sir  John’i  three  Letters. 
— — My  feveral  Anfwers  to  this  Gentleman’s  Let- 
ters  I  forbear  to  infert  here,  becaufe  they  would 
take  up  too  much  Room  in  this  Month’s  Book  : 
And,  therefore,  I  fhall  conclude  this  Chapter,  with 
only  making  fome  Remarks  on  them,  which  are  on 
this  Gentleman’s  diligent  and  bold  Attempts  toget 
a  Year’s  Growth  of  the  Cherry-trees,  Beech-fets, 
and  Elder-cuttings,  .  the  fooner  ;  though  he 
laid  out  his  Money,  and  planted  them,  fo  late  as  in 
April  1744.  This  I  cannot  but  admire;  but  the 
lefs,  when  I  confider  how  much  he  is  Matter  of 
the  true  Notion  of  planting  Trees,  and  managing 
them  afterwards :  A  Qualification  that  all  Gentle¬ 
men  Planters  fhould  be  endued  with  ;  becaufe, who¬ 
ever,  in  my  humble  Opinion,  underftands  and  pra- 
ftifes  this  aright,  may  enjoy  a  T  ree  in  half  the  T  ime 
that  ufually  attends  the  common,  wrong,  carelefs 
Way  of  planting  and  managing  it  afterwards. 
This  may,  perhaps,  be  of  infinite  Confequencc 
to  thofe  who  would  improve  their  large  Eftates, 
not  only  for  bringing  in  an  early  Profit,  but  for 
giving  them  an  Opportunity  to  fee  a  noble  Planta¬ 
tion,  before  they  are  too  old  to  lofe  the  Pleafure 
3  and 
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and  Tafte  of  fuch  a  valuable  and  delightful  Im¬ 
provement  :  A  Method  I  communicate  to  all  who 
buy  Trees  of  me!  For  I  furnilh  Gentlemen  with 
thefe  Beech-lets,  and  improved  and  wild  Cherry- 
trees,  &c.  out  of  my  Nurfery,  and  the  Woods,  as 
I  did  to  this  Perfon,  to  whom  I  fent  in  all,  befides 
the  improved  Sort,  fixty-one  out  of  our  Woods, 
at  Nine-pence  apiece,  with  full  Roots,  and  clear 
Bodies,  fix  or  feven  Feet  in  Length  ;  and  hope, 
by  his  artful  Management  of  them,  their  Sap  will 
run  friix!  and  thin  enough  in  June  or  July ,  for 
readily  receiving  Buds  of  the  Kerroon  Cherry, 
that  I  fend  to  any  Purchafer  of  fuch  wild  Trees 
gratis ,  for  that  Purpofe.  The  Enjoyment  of  the 
Kerroon  Cherry-tree  is  certainly  of  fuch  Impor¬ 
tance,  that  no  Gentleman  in  England  ought  to  be 
without  it,  who  has  an  agreeable  Soil  and  Si¬ 
tuation  for  its  Growth:  And  yet  few,  very  few, 
have  any  Notion  of  this  delicate  Tree,  and  its 
Fruit  which  not  only  yields  a  noble  Repaid  at 
Table,  but  far  better  in  the  Cellar,  when  rightly 
made  into  a  rich,  pleafant,  whplfome  Wine,  equal¬ 
ing,  if  not  excelling,  fome  Sort  of  Foreign  red 
Wines  •,  for  the  very  Nurfery-men  in  Middle fex  are, 
moll  or  all  of  them,  Strangers  to  the  true*  black 
Kerroon  Cherry  tree  \  as  I  proved  to  be  the  Cafe, 
in  the  Month  of  April  1744,  upon  Inquiry  among 
them  for  fome  of  thefe  genuine  Sort,  that  I  wanted, 
to  make  up  a  certain  Number  for  a  Gentleman, 

Nor  did  this  Sir  John  - • — -  ,  as  he  freely  ac« 

knowleges,  ever  hear  of  the  Kerroon-cherry,  be¬ 
fore  my  Book  gave  him  an  Account  of  it  *,  though 
his  Seat  is  not  a  great  many  Miles  from  London . 
But  the  Fruit  and  the  Liquor  are  not  the  only  En¬ 
couragements  for  planting  this  Nonfuch-tree  ;  the 
Wood  of  it  is  like  wife  of  great  Profit  for  its  faff- 
growing  into  Heart,  under  good  Management,  as 
being  at  its  belt  Eftate  in  fixty  Years  time*,  and. 
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tjien,  perhaps,  it  may  fell  for  one  Shilling  a  Foot, 
as  I  did  cne,  whole  Body  was  two  Feet  Diameter, 
that  was  fown  into  Boards,  or  Planks,  for  making 
Tables,  Sc.  in  Imitation  of  the  true  Mahogany- 
wood.  His  Beech-fcts  will  be  alfo  very  ferviceable 
to  him,  as  I  have  obferved,  for  producing  a  Wood 
to  grow  into  Timber,  bear  Mall:,  and  fhelter  his 
Deer,  Pheafants,  and  wild  Turkeys.  And  when 
I  heard  this  Gentleman  planted  his  Fruit-trees 
round  his  plowed  Fields,  on  Grafs-balks,  it  gave 
me  the  more  Pleafure  to  find  a  Perfon  after  my 
own  Tafce  ;  for  in  this  Method  I  plant  my  own 
Kerroon  and  other  Fruit-trees,  in  fingle  Rows, 
which  yields  far  more  Pleafure  and  Profit  than 
Foreft-trees.  My  moft  valuable  Receipt  to  keep 
off  Slu.o-s  and  Flies,  &V.  this  Gentleman  &ave  me 
a  Guinea  for,  on  my  bare  Word,  as  being  able  to 
warrant  its  Succefs :  It  is  no  Powder ;  for  that  will 
wafte  away  with  Rains ;  nor  can  Chaff,  nor  Malt- 
duff,  retain  their  Efficacy,  when  thoroughly  foaked 
by  Wets,  for  Water  will  render  them  fmooth,  and 
give  the  Slug  an  Opportunity  to  crawl  over  them  ; 
but  my  cheap  Ingredient,  that  drefies  the  Land  at 
the  fame  time,  is  not  to  be  ferved  fo ;  for,  if  it 
rains  a  Week  or  two  together,  it  ftill  anfwers  the 
Purpofe  of  keeping  Gff  Slugs,  Flies,  Worms,  &c. 
The  Pole-breed  of  Cows  I  help  Gentlemen  to,  from 
a  Breed  now  kept  by  a  Nobleman.  Maid  or  Men 
Servants  I  alfo  hire  for  Gentlemen,  as  living  near 
the  bell  Dairy-Country  for  Maids,  and  in  the  belt 
County  for  Plowmen,  Sc.  To  conclude  ;  this 
moft  worthy  Gentleman,  whom  I  never  yet  faw, 
was  pleafed  to  employ  me,  confide  in  my  Honefty, 
and  paid  my  Bill  honourably. 
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An  ESSAY  upon  the  Nature  of  the  Adder ,  Vi- 
per ,  Slow-wormy  Snake ,  Fax,  Badger , 

Effy  &c.  and  particularly  upon  the  Refidence ,  /fo 
FzF-,  the  Venom y  and  ihe  Cure  of  the  three  jirft ; 
fet  forth  in  many  Matters  of  Faffs  never  before 
publijhed :  To  be  continued  throughout  the  twelve 
Monthly  Books  of  Agriculture  Improved.  By 
William  Ellis. 

AN  Effay  on  the  Nature  of  thefe  Animals  I 
have  been  the  more  encouraged  to  attempt, 
as  I  live  in  a  County  that,  perhaps,  is  furnifhed 
with  greater  Numbers  of  them  than  any  other  be- 
Tides  in  England  ;  for  here  our  many  inclofed  dry 
Fields,  Woods,  Hedges,  and  Commons  of  Furze 
and  Fern,  give  the  molt  agreeable  and  natural 
Shelter  and  Encouragement  for  them  to  propagate 
their  Species  in  abundance  ;  and  alfo  becaufe  no 
Author  whatfoever  has  hitherto  published  a  fuf- 
ficient  Number  of  Fads,  to  fhew  where  the  Refi¬ 
dence  of  thefe  poifonous  Creatures  is  made  Choice 
of  by  them  ;  how  a  Perfon  may  bed  avoid  being 
bit  by  them;  or,  if  bit,  the  different  Ways  of  curing 
themfelves :  At  leaft,  feveral  of  thofe  who  have 
attempted  writing  on  thefe  Creatures,  have  done 
it  fo  infipidly,  and  fome,  I  believe,  I  may  lay,  fo 
erroneoudy,  that  a  Reader  is  little  or  nothing  the 
better  for  it  (with  Exception  to  that  great  Phy- 
fician  and  Cafuift,  Dr,  Mead ,  who,  I  underhand „ 
has  exceeded  all  others  in  writing  a  Book  on  Pot- 
Tons,  which  I  never  faw,  and  a  few  others J  ;  an 
Example  of  which  I  fhall  fhew,  by  tranfcribing 
what  Mr.  JVorlidge  fays  of  Snakes  and  Adders  ;  viz. 

The  greateft  Injury  (fays  he)  that  Snakes  and 
Adders  do  to  us,  is  in  biting  Children, Cattle,  CtV. 

They  affed  Milk  above  any  thing  ;  and,  as 
old  Authors  fay,  abominate  the  Afh :  There  you 

.may 
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may  ufe  the  one  by  placing  of  it  hot  in  any  Place 
where  they  frequent,  to  attract  them,  where  you 
may  deftroy  them  ;  and  the  other  by  laying  affien 
Sticks  in  Places  where  you  would  not  have  them 
come  :  But  this  of  the  Affi  is  not  creditedo 

But  the  moil  proper  Remedy  againft  thefe  Ver¬ 
min,  is  to  keep  Peacocks,  which  prey  upon  them. 

Their  Sting  or  Bite  is  moft  eafily  cured,  if  you 
timely  apply  a  hot  Iron  to  it,  holding  it  fp  near 
as  you  are  able  to  abide  it:  And  it  is  by  fome  in¬ 
genious  Perfons  affirmed,  that  it  will  attradl  the 
Venom  totally  from  the  Wound. 

Travellers  relate,  that  in  the  Canaries  the  Na¬ 
tives  cure  the  Biting  of  a  very  venomous  Creature 
(that  lurks  among  the  Grapes,  and  ufually  bites 
them  by  the  Fingers)  by  opening  the  Place  bitten 
with  a  ffiarp  Knife,  by  a  ftrait  Ligature  below  the 
Wound  \  and  holding  the  Finger  bitten  upright 
for  fome  time,  out  of  which  the  Venom  afeends, 
it  being  of  a  firy  Nature,  naturally  tending  up¬ 
wards  *,  and  may  therefore  be  attracted  by  Fire, 
its  Like. 

Remarks  upon  Mr .  Worlidge’j  Account  of  Snakes 
and  Adders — By  the  Account  Mr.  Worlidge  here 
gives  of  Snakes  and  Adders  Bites,  he  ieems  to 
put  the  Bite  of  the  former  upon  a  Parility  with 
that  of  the  latter,  which  is  wrong  $  for  there  is  a 
vaft  Difference  between  both  the  Breed  and  Bite 
of  the  Snake  and  the  Adder :  The  Land  Snake 
breeds  her  Young  by  Eggs  ffie  lays  for  the  moft 
part  in  Dunghils,  that  are  hatched  by  the  Heat 
of  it.  The  Adder  alfo  breeds  her  Young  from 
Eggs  j  but  they  are  bred  in  her  3  and  brings  them 
forth  alive  :  Which  occafions  the  Virtuofo  to 
diftinguifh  them,  by  faying  the  Snake  is  bred 
oviparous,  and  the  Adder  viviparous.  The  Bite 
of  the  Snake  is  not  fo  venomous  as  to  caufe  more 
ihm  a  Sorenefs  of  the  Part  bitten  3  and  is  eafily 

healed. 
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healed,  even  without  any  Application,  in  good- 
natur’d  Flefh.  But  the  Bite  of  the  Adder  is  cer¬ 
tainly  mortal,  if  not  ftopt  and  cured  by  timely 
Art.  The  Land  Snake  therefore  is  frequently 
caught  and  made  familiar,  without  doing  any 
thing  to  it  for  preventing  the  ill  Effects  of  its  Bite. 
But  the  Adder,  before  it  is  ufed  thus,  muft  be  de¬ 
prived  of  its  lurking  Poifon  under  its  Teeth,  and 
not  to  truft  to  that  old  filly  Notion,  repeated  by 
many  Authors,  who  have  transmitted  it  down 
even  to  be  mentioned  by  Mr.  JVorlidge  ;  that  afhen 
Sticks  will  prevent  an  Adder’s  Approach  to  the 
Place  they  are  laid  on.  Egregious  Miftake  !  for 
our  Adders  lie  and  breed  in  the  fame  Hedges 
where  afhen  Stems  grow.  But  this  Error,  as 
far  as  I  can  find,  was  firft  publifhed  by  Adam 
Speed  1629.  and  reprinted  in  1697.  wherein  he  fays 
Adders  will  not  come  near  afhen  Leaves  ;  that, 
if  Deers  Suet  is  ftrewed  on  the  Ground,  the  Scent 
of  it  will  make  them  fly  from  it ;  that  large  Ra¬ 
di  flies  are  the  Bane  of  them;  and  that  the  Smoke 
of  Centaury  and  Wallwort  will  drive  them  away. 
Indeed  I  muft  own  what  Mr.  JVorlidge  writes,  that 
a  hot  Iron  will  extradt  the  Venom  of  an  Adder- 
bite,  to  be  true.  But  this  is  a  diftant  Remedy; 
and  probably,  before  it  can  be  applied,  the  Poilon 
may  have  penetrated  too  far  into  the  Bipod  ;  and 
then  where  is  the  Safety  of  fuch  a  Remedy?  Which 
leads  me  to  publifh  a  prefent  Remedy,  and  one  that 
may  be  depended  on  for  the  curing  of  any  Adder- 
bite,  that  was  tried  in  the  following  manner ;  and 
is  fo  ready  an  one,  that  if  a  Perfon  has  no  Remedy 
about  him,  this  may  effectually  fupply  it.  But 
before  I  do  this,  I  (hail  give  fome  Account  of  the 
Nature  and  Relidence  of  the  Adder  or  Viper. 

Tl he  Nature  and  Reft  deuce  of  the  Adder  or  Viper . 
•—The  "Words  Adder  or  Viper ,  by  many,  are 
taken  for  fynonvmofas  Names,  or  Terms,  for  one 
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and  the  fame  Animal.  Others  infill  on  it,  that 
they  are  diflin£l  Serpents,  and  that  both  alike  bring 
forth  their  Young  alive*  The  Viper  is  faid  to  be 
a  little  fhorter  and  flatter-bodied  than  the  Adder, 
and  has  a  more  firy  Poifon  ;  for  that  it  kills  in 
three  Days  at  fartheft,  if  not  prevented.  It  is  an 
univerfal  Venom,  heating  the  Body  as  if  it  was 
fet  on  fire  ;  attended  with  Convulfions,  Weak- 
nefs,  cold  Sweats,  Vomiting,  and  then  Death. 
The  Adder  is  a  hotter  Serpent. than  the  Snake, 
but  lefier  and  fhorter,  and  of  a  darker  Colour; 
little  or  no  way  inferior  in  its  Poifon  to  the  Viper, 
but  thicker,  longer,  and  of  a  brighter  Colour : 
His  Skin  is  compofed  of  circular  Scales  ;  by 
which,  when  extended,  he  crawls,  rears  himfelf 
up,  climbs  a  Tree  or  Bufh,  and  fuddenly  inlarges 
himfelf  as  if  he  leap’d  ;  he  is  of  a  cold  Nature, 
and  therefore  flow  in  his  digeflive  Faculty  :  Some 
fay  he  has  no  Stomach  ;  but  that,  to  fupply  it, 
when  he  fwallows  a  Moufe,  a  Mole,  a  Frog,  or 
young  B’rd,  whole,  in  the  Bite  he  mixes  fome  of 
his  Saliva  or  Poifon  with  it,  which  corrodes  and 
digefts  the  Flefh.  Adders  are  found  to  be  more 
numerous  in  the  Southern  Parts  of  England  than 
elfewhere,  as  in  Cornwall ,  Devon ,  Dorfet ,  Somer - 
fet,  Wilts ,  Hants ,  Berks ,  Surry ,  Kent ,  Efjex ,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  and  Hertfcrdfhire  ;  occafion’d,  I  fuppofe, 
from  the  Drynefs  of  their  Soils,  the  great  Shelter 
of  their  Woods,  Hedges,  Fern  and  Furze  Com¬ 
mons,  and  the  warm  Temperament  of  their  Air, 
But  I  could  never  learn,  that  any  Adder,  or 
Viper,  or  Snake,  was  ever  found  in  Alesbury  Vale, 
and  very  few,  if  any,  Land  Snakes  in  Hertford - 
poire  ;  if  there  be  any,  they  lie  in  that  Part  next 
Middlesex.  An  experienced  Adder-catcher  aflerts, 
that  this  Serpent  flieds  his  Skin  or  Hackle  every 
Year  ;  the  Male  twice,  the  Female  once  ;  and 
have  but  one  Cafl  or  Litter  of  Young  in  that  time* 

Their 
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Their  Tefticles  lie  within-fide  in  the  hinder  Part 
bf  their  Body,  about  the  Thicknefs  of  a  common 
Packthread  ;  and,  as  I  have  obferved,  are  about 
an  Inch  in  Length :  Thefe  are  faid  to  help  their 
crawling.  The  Adder  is  found  above  Ground 
from  February  to  September  ;  in  which  lad  Month 
they  commonly  earth  themfelves  for  the  Winter  in 
Holes  of  the  Ground,  in  Banks,  in  Hedges,  in 
Woods,  in  the  Roots  of  old  Trees,  and  in  old  Walls. 
A  Labourer  was  flocking  up  the  Root  of  an  old 
Oak  near  my  Houfe,  which  when  he  had  got 
about  two  Feet  down  into,  he  pulled  out  a 
rolled  Adder,  with  his  Mattock,  that  lay  in  a  dry 
Place,  where  he  obferved  were  feveral  Holes  made 
in  the  Ground  about  it,  an  Inch  wide  each,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  done  by  this  Adder  for  the  Conveniency 
of  lodging  its  Young  :  In  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour’s 
time  ihe  began  to  crawl,  but  was  foon  difpatched 
by  the  Man.  Near  the  Refidence  of  the  lafl  lay 
another,  which  he  likewife  kill’d  the  fame  Day : 
And  on  the  Morrow,  at  the  fame  Place,  he  dug 
out  a  third,  which  he  alfo  killed,  as  he  thought  % 
but  on  the  following  Evening,  to  his  great  Sur¬ 
prize,  he  found  all  three  alive,  two  Male,  and 
one  Female,  as  he  difcovered  by  their  Skins : 
The  Males  he  knew  were  bred  but  the  Summer 
before,  becaufe  they  were  not  fo  big  as  the  Fe¬ 
male.  The  fame  Man  has  found  an  Adder  under 
an  Hazel-root,  and  another  under  one  of  an  Alh, 
without  any  manner  of  Provifion  for  the  Winter  % 
for  thefe  Creatures  fubfift  all  that  time  on  their 
own  Body  and  Spirits,  by  a  Stupefadlion,  and  fom- 
niferous  Quality,  inherent  to  their  Nature  *,  as  is 
evident  alfo  by  the  many  that  have  been  found  in 
the  Winter  in  the  ruinous  Walls  of  the  oldCaflle 
at  Berkbamfiead ,  St.  Peters  in  Hertford/hire  ;  where 
is  a  dry  hilly  Situation,  that  gives  the  Boys 
frequent  Opportunities,  in  the  frigid  Seafons,  to 
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take  and  carry  them  about  that  Town  in  their 
twilled  Pofture  for  the  View  of  the  Curious.  And 
here  foine  of  them  are  feen  to  arrive  at  a  furprifing 
Bulk,  beyond  the  Field  Adder  :  But  whether  this 
is  owing  to  their  Plenty  and  Variety  of  Food  in 
a  contiguous  large  Garden,  Nurfery,  and  grazing 
Ground,  or  to  their  fafe  and  long  Shelter  among 
the  Crannies  of  the  old  Walls,  I  cannot  determine  : 
However,  this  feems  to  confute  the  common  No¬ 
tion,  that  the  Adder  never  furvives  his  firft  Litter 
or  Brood  ;  becaufe,  as  they  fay,  the  Young-ones 
eat  their  Way  out  of  their  Dam’s  Belly,  after  they 
have  been  received  therein  fo  often,  till  their 
Strength  and  Bignefs  enables  them  to  perform 
it.  They  live  on  Mice  and  Moles,  which  they 
take  in  their  Holes  ;  alfo  on  young  Birds,  Frogs, 
young  Hares  and  Rabbets,  and  therefore  of  ill 
Confequence  in  Warrens  :  They  have  been  known 
to  climb  a  (lender  Tree  eight  Feet  high,  and  de¬ 
voured  young  Magpyes  in  their  Ned.  If  an  Ad¬ 
der  is  found  in  a  Place  To  day,  he  will  not  be 
far  off  the  fame  To-morrow  •,  for  thefe  have  al¬ 
ways  their  Residence  near  their  Hole,  nor  is  the 
Male  at  any  great  Diftance  from  the  Female  at 
any  time.  On  Berkhamjiead ,  Hudnal ,  and  many 
other  Commons  in  Hertfordjhire ,  Adders  are  often 
found  by  the  Men  that  cut  Furze  for  their  Living, 
and  mow  Fern  ;  for  in  thefe  they  enjoy  a  fate 
Shelter:  And  though  the  (harp  prickly  Ends  of 
the  Furze  keep  off  Boys  and  Men  from  fearching 
after  them,  they  do  not  hurt  their  Bodies ;  for 
their  Skin  is  proof  againft  the  Spines  of  this  Ve¬ 
getable.  On  this  Account  the  Furze  Common 
becomes  one  of  the  greateft  Sort  of  Nurferies  to 
the  Breed  of  thefe  Animals :  And  as  our  Part  of 
the  Country  is  accounted  the  woodiefb  and  hillieft 
Part  of  Hertfordjhire ,  Adders  breed  here  in  the 
greateft  Plenty.  Near  the  famous  large  woody 
S  ‘  Park 
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Park  of  AJhridge  runs  an  Hedge  from  North  to 
South,  on  the  Ridge  of  an  Hill  of  plowed  and 
Grafs  Grounds,  that  by  this  Situation  has  the  Sun 
to  fhine  on  it  early  in  the  Morning,  and  late  in  the 
Evening  ;  which  Hedge  extends  its  Length  near 
half  a  Mile,  and  is  commonly  fo  well  furnifhed 
with  Adders,  that  a  Catcher  of  them  declared  it 
was  worth  thirty  Shillings  a  Year  to  him  ;  for 
that  he  always  took  care,  on  catching  fome,  to  leave 
enough  behind  to  breed  a  Stock  for  him  another 

Year.- - Now,  as  thefe  Accounts  have  taken  up 

fo  much  Room  in  my  Rook,  I  am  forced  to  poft- 
pone  writing  my  firft  mentioned  Propofal,  how  a 
Perfon  may  cure  himfelf  of  an  Adder’s  Bite  upon 
the  Spot  of  Ground  where  he  receives  the  Damage. 
But  this  and  others,  pleafe  God,  I  intend  to  in** 
large  on  in  my  next  Monthly  Book  of  Agriculture 
Improved^  for  the  Month  of  June , 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  the  Nature  of  the  deJlruSUve  Slug  in  May. 

OF  an  Experiment  made  on  the  deftrudiive  Slug ,  or 

little  naked  Snail ,  by  a  Plowman. - — It  was 

on  the  9th  Day  of  May  1744.  that  my  Plowman 
fowed  fifty  Bufhels  of  Coal-foot  over  two  Acres 
and  an  half  of  Barley,  that  was  fown  broad-caft,  or 
in  the  Random-way;  and,  being  a  backward  cold 
Spring,  its  infant  green  Blade  did  not  begin  to 
appear  till  about  the  ill  of  this  Month  ;  and  on 
the  aforelaid  9th  Day,  as  my  Servant  was  fowing 
the  Soot,  he  perceived  great  Numbers  of  Barley 
green  Blades  lie  on  the  Ground,  as  if  fomething 
had  bitten  them  off  near  their  Roots,  where  they 
are  the  fweeteft  and  tendered.  This  moved  his 
Confideration  what  iliould  have  been  rheOccafion 

Q^2  Of' 
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of  it ;  querying,  whether  it  was  the  Worm,  the 
Slug,  or  the  Beaks  of  Field-fowls :  But  it  was  not 
long  before  this  his  Curioftty  was  fatisfied,  by  the, 
Sight  of  many  Slugs,  or  naked  little  Snails,  that 
lay  on  the  Surface  of  the  Ground ;  which  con¬ 
firmed  him  in  the  Aflurance,  this  Mifchief  was 
done  by  the  Slugs :  And  as  he  was  thus  fowing  the 
Soot,  he  had  a  mind  to  try  an  Experiment  with 
the  fame  on  a  Slug.  To  do  which,  he  took  one, 
and  p*y:  it  on  fome  Soot ;  then  he  took  more  Soot, 
and  covered  the  Slug  all  over  :  But  all  this  did 
not  overcome  the  Infedt ;  for  when  he  felt  the  ful- 
phureous  black  Powder  affedt  his  Body,  it  fo  en¬ 
raged  him,  that  he  feemed  to  employ  his  greateft 
Efforts  to  make  his  Efcape;  but,  finding  the  Dry- 
nefs  and  Roughnefs  of  the  Soot  prevented  him, 
the  Slug  flipped  his  outward  Skin,  or  what  we  call 
his  Hackie  in  Hertfordjhire ,  and  crawled  away, 
leaving  this  flimy  loaded  Coat  with  Soot  behind 
him  ;  which  furnifhed  him  with  a  lighter  and 
fmoother  Body,  and  enabled  him  to  get  away  with 
the  more  Facility.  The  Ploughman,  feeing  this, 
had  a  mind  to  try  a  fecond  Experiment,  in  the 
Manner  he  did  the  firft  ;  and  accordingly  buried 
the  fame  Slug,  as  before,  in  Soot;  which  irritated 
the  Creature  to  that  degree,  as  obliged  him  to  flip 
his  outward  Skin,  or  Coat,  a  fecond  time,  and 
make  a  crawling  Efcape  from  the  Place.  The 
Man,  feeing  this  amazing  Action  performed  by 
this  fmall  Animal,  was  refolved  to  try  a  third 
Experiment  on  the  fame  Slug  ;  and,  for  this  Pur- 
pofe,  laid  it  a  third  time  in  Soot,  as  he  did  the 
firfl:  and  fecond  time:  And  here  it  was,  that  the 
laft  Trial  ended  with  the  Life  of  the  Creature  *, 
for  now  his  Strength  failed  him,  and  he  prefently 
expired  in  the  little  Parcel  of  Soot.  From  hence 
I  would  ohferve,  that  I  fuppofe  the  greateft  Vir- 
tuofoes  never  made  the  like  Experiment  as  my. 

Ploughman 
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Ploughman  has  done  ;  which,  though  done,  as  it 
were,  accidentally,  it  may,  perhaps,  tempt  fome 
greater  Wits  to  fcrutinize  into  the  Make  and  Na¬ 
ture  of  this  Animal,  which,  to  Farmers  and  Gar? 
deners,  is  a  moft  peftiferous  Creature  :  To  the 
former}  as  it  is  one  main  Occafion,  fometimes,  of 
rotting  Sheep  ;  for  thefe  Slugs,  in  warm  wet  Wea¬ 
ther,  in  fome  Years,  will  lie  on  Commons,  and 
in  Fields,  in  great  Numbers,  in  a  fmall  Space 
of  Ground,  where  the  Sheep  being  obliged  to 
feed,  lick  up  their  flimy  Bodies,  and  fwallow,  for 
aught  I  know,  as  it  is  very  probable,  abundance 
pf  them,  that  helps  to  increafe  the  watry  Quality 
in  Sheep,  and  prove  their  Bane,  according  to  the 
general  Notion  of  both  Yale  an  AChelturne  Farmers, 
Thefe  are  the  Infedts  which  devour  Crops  of  Peas, 
Rapes,  Turneps,  and  other  Vegetables,  while  they 
are  in  their  infant  Field-growth  ;  and  Jikewife 
damage  Crops  of  Wheat,  Barley,  &c.  To  the 
latter  ;  they  infeft  Gardens,  and  are  deftrudlive 
Arch-Enemies  to  moft  Things  that  grow  therein; 
and,  in  fome  Years,  are  fo  numerous,  as  hardly  to 
be  conquered  ;  as  I  lhall  farther  fhew,  by  what 
follows  ;  viz. 

How  a  large  inclofed  Field  of  Peas  was  devoured 

and  eat  by  Slugs. - In  the  Parilh  of  Studbam , 

in  Hertfordjhire ,  a  Yeoman,  Owner  of  a  very  large 
Farm,  that  he  occupied  Himfelf,  having  fown  one 
of  his  inclofed  Fields,  containing  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  Acres,  with  Hog-peas,  in  the  Random-way 
of  fowing  them  *,  a  wettifh  warm  Seafon  fucceeded, 
which  gave  the  Slugs  the  greateft  Encouragement 
to  come  out  of  their  Cells,  and  feed  on  the  lufcious, 
young,  tender,  green  Heads  of  the  Peas  ;  and 
they  lo  fed  on  them,  notwithftanding  his  drawing 
his  heavy,  large,  wooden  Roll,  of  eight  Feet  long, 
over  them,  that  they  devoured  fo  many  of  them, 
as  obliged  this  Perfon  to  plow  up  the  whole 

Field, 
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Field,  and  low  the  fame  (if  I  miftake  not)  with 
white  Oats. 

How  another  Farmer  loft  Crops  of  Hog-peas ,  by  the 

Slugs ,  in  1744.*- - This  Piece  of  Deftrublion 

v/as  committed  by  the  Slugs  in  the  Month  of  April 
and  May  1744.  In  Aprils  there  was  a  Fortnight’s 
or  more  Rain  fell,  which  invited  the  Slugs  in  quell 
of  their  firft  and  Spring  Food  ;  for  thefe  Creatures 
are  of  the  fomniferoiis  Tribe,  that  deep  all  the 
Winter;  but  whether  they  be  Annuals, or  longer* 
liv’d  Animals,  I  can’t  determine  ;  I  am  inclined 
to  think  they  are  of  the  firft  Period  :  This  I  know, 
that  they  are  bred  by  Eggs  laid  in  the  Ground, 
rather  below  the  Plough’s  Entrance,  and  this  in 
a  very  numerous  manner  *,  which,  in  mild  Winters, 
and  wet  Summers,  increafe  at  an  infinite  rate,  in 
a  very  little  time  ;  for  nothing  flops  their  Breed, 
but  very  fevere  long  Frolls,  and  very  dry  Wea¬ 
ther :  And,  therefore,  we  have  had  but  very  little 
of  their  Company,  fince  the  hard  Frofl  of  1739, 
till  now  *,  which  contributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
the  Plenty  of  Grain,  CtV.  that  has  fince  happened. 
But  thefe  lafl  three  dry  Years  being  very  mild 
ones,  and  few  Showers  of  Rain  falling,  they  feem 
now  to  have  recovered  their  ufual  Numbers,  that 
do  the  Farmers  and  Gardeners  great  Damage  ;  as 
was  the  Cafe  of  this  Farmer  I  am  writing  of;  who, 
after  he  had  fown  his  Hog-pea  Seed  in  the  random 
broad-call  Way  of  fowing  them,  and  harrowed 
them  in,  the  Peas  grew  up  very  well-,  with  a  p;o- 
mifing  Profpedt  of  a  plentiful  Crop  :  But  fo  it 
was,  that  as  their  green  infant  Heads  grew  up,  the 
Slugs  lay  at  them,  and  gnawed  their  little  Leaves, 
tij  1  they  were  ragged  ;  and,  at  laid,  the  very  Stalks 
were,  in  a  great  meafure,  devoured  by  them  ;  fo 
that  feveral  Pieces  of  Peas,  in  a  common  Field, 
not  far  off  Gaddefden ,  were  modly  ruined  by  thefe 
Slugs:  And,  as  the  Peas  were  fown  in  a  common 

Field, 
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Field,  among  Parcels  of  other  Peoples  Land  and 
Corn,  this  Farmer  could  not  re-plow  and  fow  the 
Ground  again  with  white  Oats,  or  other  Corn, 
that  would  bear  latter* d  fowing. 

How  thefe  two  Farmers  might  have  'prevented  their 

Pea-crops  being  fo  much  damaged  by  the  Slugs. - - 

Here  were  two  Faults  attended  thefe  Crops  of  Peas : 
One  was,  that  the  Farmers  did  not  keep  their 
Ground  in  fufficient  Strength  of  Heart  s  if  they 
had,  the  Richnefs  of  the  Soil,  very  probably, 
would  have  forced  the  Peas  into  fuch  a  quick 
Growth,  as  to  have  caufed  them  to  grow  falter 
than  the  Slug  could  have  eaten  them.  The  other 
was,  the  Farmer’s  rolling  his  Peas  in  the  Day-time  ; 
which  was  wrong  acting,  becaufe  then  the  Si  ugs  were, 
mod;  of  them,  retired  into  their  fubterranean  Cells, 
and  lay  fafe  out  of  the  Squeezing  of  a  Roll. 
Therefore  he  fhould  have  obliged  Irs  Servant  to 
roll  his  Pea-crop  about  One  or  Two  a-clock  in  a 
Morning,  when  theSlugs  were  moil  bufy  in  feeding 
on  if,  then  he  might  expect  to  have  had  all,  or 
mode  of  them,  fqueezed  to  Death,  by  his  Eight- 
feet-long  heavy  wooden  Horfe-Roll,  and  have 
preferved  his  Peas.  But  there  are  two  other  Re¬ 
medies,  that  would  have  infallibly  prevented  the 
Ruin  of  thefe  Pea-crops:  One  is,  by  the  new-in¬ 
vented  double  Horfe-break:  If  the  Peas  had  been 
fown  in  the  Drill-mode,  and  this  Machine  em¬ 
ployed  afterwards  in  a  right  Time,  then  the  Slugs 
could  not  have  hurt  the  Peas  to  any  great  degree  : 
The  other  is  a  Remedy  I  never  yet  publicly 
difcovered,  nor  privately,  except  to  two  Gentle¬ 
men,  as  I  have  before  hinted ;  which  would  have 
affuredly  fecured  thefe  Pea-crops,  that  were  fown 
in  the  Random-mode,  from  the  Slugs  Rapine,  and 
forced  on  their  Growth  with  much  Vigour :  So 
that  whoever  are  Makers  of  this  Horfe-break  In- 
ftrument,  and  my  Receipt  for  the  other  Applica¬ 
tion. 
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tion,  need  nor  fear  what  Hurt  this  horrid  Infe£l 
can  do  to  either  Field,  or  Garden-crops,  fown  in 
any  manner  of  Fafhion. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 


Of  the  Sparrows  M if  chief  to  Farmers . 

F  the  Breed  of  Sparrows  in  the  Month  of  May. 


^  - - Of  all  Birds  that  do  the  Farmer  Mifchief 

near  Home,  none  is  fo  hurtful  as  the  Sparrow ; 
and  therefore  his  Deftrudtion  ought  to  be  mod; 
diligently  endeavoured  :  And,  as  Prevention  is 
preferable  to  Remedy,  their  Breed,  in  this  Month, 
may,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  prevented  ;  whereas^ 
if  they  are  let  alone  to  perfedt  their  Young,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  out  of  a  Farmer’s  Power  to  de- 
ftroy  all  of  them  afterwards.  Now  this  is  the  firit 
and  chiefeft  Month  in  the  whole  Year,  for  killing 
young  Sparrows  in  their  Nefts*,  that  is,  as  they* 
build  them  in  April,  they  hatch  in  May ;  and  if 
they  are  not  deftroyed  in  their  Eggs,  they  ought 
to  be  before  the  Young-ones  can  fly.  The  Spar¬ 
rows  differ  from  moil  other  fmall  Birds,  in  the 
Multiplication  of  their  Species ;  for  thefe  build 
their  Neffs  in  the  Thatch  of  Barns,  under  Tiles  of 
Houfes,  in  Holes  of  Walls,  and  hollow  Trees,  and 
among  the  Boughs  of  a  thick-headed  Tree.  There 
was  a  Boy  who  found  a  Magpye’s  Ned:  in  a  Tree, 
that  had  Eggs  in  it  •,  upon  which  the  Magpye  for- 
fook  it,  and  a  Pair  of  Houfe-fparrows  took  Pof- 
feflion  of  it,  by  making  a  Ned:  on  the  Magpye’s 
Neff,  and  laying  Eggs  in  the  fame.  The  Boy, 
fome  time  after,  climbing  the  fame  Tree,  to  take 
out  young  Magpyes,  that  he  thought,  by  that 
time,  had  hatched,  to  his  great  Surprize  found  a 
Sparrow’s  Neft,  arid  the  Magpye’s  Eggs  under  it: 


And, 
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And,  on  Gaddefden-Green ,  a  very  high  Fir-tree 
grew,  whofe  Body,  after  it  was  cut  down  in  1743. 
meafured  above  feventy  Feet  in  a  (trait  Length  : 
This  T  ree,  being  furnifhed  with  a  thick  clofe- 
branching  Head,  became  a  Refuge  for  many  Spar¬ 
rows  to  build  their  Neds  in  *,  becaufe  it  was  fo 
high,  that  nobody  dare  climb  it  and  it  was  from 
this  Nurfery-tree,  that  I,  and  feveral  Farmers,  buf¬ 
fered  confiderable  Damage,  by  the  great  Numbers 
of  Sparrows  bred  here.  In  the  Beginning  of  this 
Month,  therefore,  their  Neds  fhould  be  deftroyed, 
and  feveral  times  afterwards  in  the  fame  Summer  ; 
but  more  than  ordinary  now,  becaufe  their  firft 
Young  will  be  ready  to  fly  about  the  Middle  of 
May ;  and,  if  the  old  ones  are  not  hindered,  they 
will  breed  till,  and  in,  Harved-time  •,  fo  that,  ic 
is  thought,  one  Pair  of  Sparrows  will  bring  up 
three  or  four  Broods  in  a  Year,  if  they  are  un- 
molefted,  and,  perhaps,  have  five  or  fix  Yeung- 
ones  each  time  ;  for  thefe  hot  Birds  are  fo  prone 
to  increafe,  that  if  their  Eggs  are  taken  out,  and 
their  Neds  are  left  behind,  they  will  Jay  more  Eggs 
in  the  fame,  as  being  a  Bird  not  eafily  frighted, 
and  made  to  forfake  its  old  Habitation. 

The  Damage  that  Sparrows  do  to  Farmers. - — * 

The  Sparrow  is  the  mod  domedic  Bird  of  all 
others  \  and  therefore  the  mod  capable  of  plun¬ 
dering  and  ravaging  the  Farmers  Barns,  Granaries, 
and  Home-fields  of  Corn,  which  this  fmali 
Creature  is  very  capable  of  doing,  by  his  very 
bard  Corn-bill,  and  ravenous  Nature,  that  prompts 
him  to  make  many  bold  audacious  Attacks,  not 
only  in  Barns,  Stacks,  and  Ricks  of  Grain,  but 
alfo  on  the  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  and  Peas, 
in  Fields,  when  their  Kernels,  before  and  when 
they  are  got  hard  enough  to  become  their  fub- 
dantial  Food,  efpecially  that  Part  of  the  Corn 
that  grows  on  the  Outfides  of  Fields,  next  to 

R  Hedges  *, 
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Hedges  •,  for  here  thefe  voracious  Creatures  fly 
from  the  Grain  to  this  clofc  Shelter  for  their  Safety 
and  Refuge  *,  but  where  the  Sparrows  are  in  a 
large  Flock,  thefe  outfide  Ears  and  Pods  will  not 
latisfy  their  keen  Appetites:  I  have  known  good 
Part  of  a  Field  of  Barley  damaged  by  them,  while 
it  was  ftanding  to  ripen  ;  for  thefe  Sort  will  keep 
on  the  Wing,  while  they  peck  the  Barley-corns 
out  of  the  Ears.  Secondly,  Wheat  alfo,  in  its 
unripe  Kernels,  and  afterwards,  till  it  is  reaped, 
the  Sparrows  take  all  Advantage  of  glutting  their 
Stomachs  with  this  n-ourifhing  Food  ;  and  after¬ 
wards,  while  it  hands  in  Shocks  in  the  Field  :  But 
mod  of  all,  when  a  Crop  of  Wheat,  Rye,  or 
Barley,  by  its  great  Bulk,  falls  down,  and  is  laid 
fiat,  by  heavy  Rains;  then  the  Sparrows  make 
prodigious  Havock,  by  enjoying  an  eafy  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  fianding  to  peck  out  its  fofc  Grains. 
Thirdly,  It  is  the  fame  with  Field  Pea-crops,  that, 
by  their  couchant  Pofiure  of  Growth,  give  Flocks 
of  Sparrows  a  free  Accefs  to  their  Pods,  which 
their  firong  Beeks  penetrate  with  little  Pains,  to 
come  at,  and  eat,  the  green  and  ripe  Peas  within 
them :  And  this  Mifchief  they  do  with  the  greater 
Eagernefs,  as  this  delicious  fweet  Food  is  pre¬ 
ferred  by  them  to  molt  others :  So  in  Gardens, 
where  the  larged  Sort  of  Peas  are  made  to  climb 
up  Sticks  erected  for  producing  their  greater  In- 
creafe,  and  ripening  them  fooner  than  ordinary 
into  the  larged  Pods;  as  thefe  Crops  generally 
grow  near  the  Ploufe,  thefe  Home-Birds  I  have 
known  to  devour,  I  believe  I  may  fay  with  Af- 
furancc,  above  half  a  Crop  in  a  little  time,  while 
the  Peas  were  in  their  green  Pods.  Fourthly, 
Sparrows  are  likewife  Arch-Enemies  toTree-fruits, 
Apples  and  Pears,  while  they,  in  their  tender, 
green,  infant  Growth,  are  pecked  at  by  them,  as 
they  prove  a  Novelty  to  them  in  this  fcarce  Corn* 

feafon 
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feafon  of  the  Year:  So  Mulberries,  the  early 
Kentijh  red  Cherries,  the  black  Kerroon,  Hearts, 
and  all  the  improved  Sorts,  as  they  are  a  loft 
lufcious  Food,  that,  tor  the  molt  parr,  grow  in 
Gardens,  Orchards,  and  Home- fields,  the  Spar¬ 
rows  lie  at  them  all  the  time  of  their  Ripenefs,  and 
furioufly  feed  on  them  *,  lo  that,  in  a  lcarce  Year 
ofCheriies,  when  the  Gardener  and  Farmer  fhould 
make  the  molt  of  thofe  few  they  have,  thefe  Spar¬ 
rows  become  their  horrid  Enemies,  and  deprive 
them  of  good  Part  of  their  Crops.  Fifthly,  Spar¬ 
rows  not  only  hurt  us  thus  in  our  Barns,  Fields, 
Orchards,  Gardens,  Cfr.  but  even  in  our  Farm¬ 
yard,  by  fettling  among  our  Hens,  and  eating 
Part  of  the  Meat  we  fometimes  throw  among 
them  twice  a  Day  j  which  gives  a  Flock  of  thelc 
bold  familiar  Birds  an  Opportunity  to  devour 
great  Quantities  of  Grain  in  a  Year,  to  a  Farmer’s 
great  Lofs,  befides  the  infinite  Numbers  of  Kernels 
that  they  peck  out  of  Ears  of  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley, 
&c.  thrown  into  the  Yard,  after  they  have  been 
threfhed,  and  efcaped  the  battering  Force  of  the 
Flail’s  Blows,  to  get  them  clean  out.  The  Spar¬ 
rows,  and  only  the  Sparrows,  dare  enter  our  Hog- 
flies,  Stables, Cow-houfes,Rabbet-houfes,  and  other 
Out-houfes,  and  feed  among  our  Swine,  Horles, 
Cows,  and  Sheep,  which,  in  the  Winter- time  efpe- 
cially,  they  feldom  fail  to  do*,  and  this  they  venture 
to  do  with  the  greater  Alfurance,  if  they  are  kept 
out  of  Barns  and  Granaries,  from  feeding  on  the 
Grain  that  lie  in  them  *,  for  thefe  domefti’c  Ene¬ 
mies  are  endued  with  fo  much  Courage  and  Sub^ 
tiety,  as  to  enter  into  thefe  Places  through  very 
ifnall  Floles  and  Crevices  *,  and,  when  they  have 
found  out  a  free  Pafiage  into  full  Quantities  of 
hoarded  Corn,  they  then  fail  not  of  being  fre¬ 
quent  Porters  of  fuch  eafy-come-at  Food,  and 
carry  away  great  Numbers  of  its  Grains  in  a  very 
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little  Space  of  Time  *,  infomuch  that,  it  is  com¬ 
puted,  every  Dozen  of  Sparrows,  killed  before 
the  Breeding-feafon,  faves  the  Farmer  a  Quarter 
of  Corn  before  the  Year’s  End.  Sixthly,  Spar¬ 
rows  are  faid  to  be  Enemies  to  Bees,  according  to 
Dr.  IVarder ,  who,  in  his  Book  of  the  Monarchy 
of  Bees,  p.  63.  has  thefe  Words :  64  There  is  yet 
44  another  Enemy,  which  paffes  almod  unfufpecN 
44  ed,  which  deftroys  abundance  of  Bees  and 
iC  that  is  the  Sparrow,  efpecially  in  their  Breeding- 
44  time.  The  manner  of  feizing  their  Prey  is 
44  thus  :  They  come  hopping  on  the  Ground  be- 
44  fore  your  Bees }  and  if  they  find  none  pitched 
44  on  the  Ground,  they  jump  up,  and  take  them 
44  dying,  and  away  to  the  Ned  with  it,  and  come 
44  and  fetch  another.  Indeed,  all  the  time  of 
44  their  having  Young-ones,  both  young  and  old 
<4  have  their  Living  mainly  upon  Bees.  The  bed: 
44  Way  to  prevent,  at  lead,  a  good  Part  of  this 
44,Mifchief,  is  to  encourage  Boys,  in  the  Spring- 
44  time,  to  fpoil  their  Neds ;  and,  now-and  then, 
44  for  giving  them  a  few  Farthings,  you  may  have 
44  all  the  Neds  near  you  deflroy’d.”  But  where 
they  are  not  dedroy’d,  take  the  following  Method 
to  keep  them  off  your  Corn,  while  it  is  danding 
in  the  Field  : 

To  keep  off  Sparrows  from  Crops  of  ft  an  ding  Corny 

Fruit  of  Trees ,  &c. - To  do  this  in  the  mod 

lively  Manner,  catch  one,  or  more  Sparrows,  with 
a  Trap-cage,  Lime-twigs,  or  with  a  Bat-fowling 
Net*,  then  take  one,  or  more,  and  hang  them  up 
by  the  Leg  alive,  with  a  Packthread-dring,  to  a 
Pole  or  Stick,  in  the  Field  or  Garden  *,  and,  by 
its  dreaming  Noife,  it  will  frighten  the  red,  and 
keep  them  from  coming  near  the  Place. 

Remarks  on  a  Letter ,  faid  by  Mr,  Bradley  to  be 
written  to  himy  on  account  of  the  great  Service  that 
/ mall  Birds  do  to  Fruit-trees ,  &c.  by  their  devouring 

fever  a  l 
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feveral  Sorts  of  Inf  efts.  - At  Page  216.  in  his 

Second  Volume  of  Husbandry  and  Gardening,  the 
Letter  begins  thus :  44  Sir ,  Reading  lately  Mr. 
44  Mortimer* s  Treatife  of  Husbandry,  I  took  no- 
44  tice  of  his  remarkable  Prejudice  again  ft  the 
4C  winged  Species,  infomuch  as  to  with  for  a  Law 
44  for  extirpating  feveral  Tribes  of  them  :  I  fhall, 
44  in  this,  beg  Leave  to  be  an  Advocate  for  thefe 
44  Innocents,  who  cannot  fpeak  for  therafelves  ; 
44  and  endeavour  to  (hew,  that  the  Service  they 
44  do  us,  abundantly  balances  thelnconveniencies- 
44  and  that,  inftead  of  being  Nuifances,  they  are 
64  Blefiings  ;  and  that,  without  them,  we  fhould 
44  be  like  the  Land  of  Egypt  under  the  Curfe, 
44  That  the  Grafshoppers  would  come,  and  Cater- 
44  pillers  innumerable,  and  would  eat  up  all  the 
44  Grafs  in  our  Land,  and  devour  the  Fruit  of  our 
44  Ground  *,  and  multiply  fo  exceedingly,  as  to 
<c  creep  into  Kings  Palaces  *,  and  Flies  would  fo 
44  abound,  as  to  be  extremely  incommodious  to 

44  us.”~ - That  he  has  obferved  a  Couple  of 

Sparrows,  who  had  Young-cnes,  make  twenty 
Turns  each  Hour  ;  and,  reckoning  twelve  to  the 
Day,  one  Neff,  in  one  Week’s  tiiyie,  deffroyed 
3360  Caterpillers  :  That  the  Wren,  Tomtit,  and 
other  numerous  Breeders,  dtftroy  a  much  greater 
Number,  who  feed  fourteen  of  fifteen  Hours  in  a 
Day  :  That  as  he  lodged  at  a  Gardener’s,  five 
Miles  off  London ,  in  the  Houfe,  Barn,  and  Stable, 
there  were  feven  Neffs  of  Sparrows,  two  of  Robin- 
red-breafls,  two  of  Wrens,  and  one  Redflart  :  In 
the  Orchard  and  Hedges,  one  Chaffinch,  one 
Hedge-fparrow,  two  Tomtits,  two  Chats,  one 
Linnet,  one  Yellow-hammer,  and  one  Tit-lark  : 
That,  according  to  the  aforefaid  Computation, 
there  were  deflroyed  by  thefe  twenty-one  Neds,  in 
one  Week’s  time,  70,560  Caterpillers  :  And  that 
the  Singing  and  Sight  of  the  different  Bodies  and' 

Colours 
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Colours  of  final!  Birds  heighten  the  PJeafures  of 

a  Country  Life _ Now,  moff  of  this  Gentleman’s 

Obfervations,  I  agree,  carry  with  them  a  great 
deal  of  Reafon  *,  nor  have  I  any  thing  to  obje<5f, 
but  what  he  writes  of  the  great  Service  that  Spar¬ 
rows  do,  without  Exception  :  It  feems  to  me,  that 
he  had  not  a  Notion  of  the  Damage  that  Sparrows 
do  in  and  about  Farm-houfes,  Barns,  Stables,  and 
Out-houfes:  If  he  had,  I  prefume,  he  would  have 
thought  it  ncceifary  to  take  notice  of  the  Mifchiefs 
they  do  here.  In  a  Garden,  indeed,  there  is  fel- 
dom  fo  mu  h  Grain  fuwn,  and  let  ffand  to  be 
ripe,  that  they  can  do  much  Damage  ;  but  the 
Service  they  do,  in  devouring  Infects,  as  this  Gen¬ 
tleman  obferves,  may  more  than  balance  the 
Damage  :  But  their  Breeding  in  and  about  a 
Farm-houfe,  Barn,  Stable,  and  Out-houfe,  is  a 
different  Cafe  ;  for  as  they  are,  by  his  own  Ac¬ 
count,  Birds  that  build  more  Neffs  about  thefe 
Places  than  any  other  Bird,  and  have  three  or  four 
Neffs  in  one  Summer,  their  Increafe  is  beyond  all 
other  Birds  *,  and,  if  they  do  a  Farmer  more  Mif- 
chief  than  any  of  the  winged  Tribe,  the  Damage 
mulf  be  the  greater  :  And  fo  it  is  with  the  Spar¬ 
row  ;  for  when  thefe  build  about  a  Farm-yard, 
they  don’t  confine  their  Search  after  Infe<5fs*,  no, 
they  have  here  Variety  of  more  fubffantial  Food, 
as  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  £s?r.  Thefe  are  their 
beloved  Meats,  that  we  generally  find  in  their 
Crops,  or  Stomachs,  after  killing  them  ;  And  al¬ 
though  they  may  bring  Infedfs  to  feed  their  Young 
with,  in  their  tender  unfledged  Condition  ;  yet, 
as  foon  as  their  Bodies  become  robuff  enough  to 
digeff  Grain,  they  are  not  wanting  to  feed  on  the 
fame  ;  and  which,  to  mine  and  all  the  Farmers 
Coff  in  our  Parts,  we  find  to  be  too  true  through¬ 
out,  or  almoff  throughout,  the  whole  Year*,  and 
which  we  cannot  well  hinder,  fo  long  as  they  have 

Liberty 
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Liberty  to  fly  *  becaufe  there  are  few,  and  very 
few,  Barns  io  clofe-boarded,  but  what  the  Sparrows 
can  get  into  ;  and  fo  into  many  Granaries,  Ricks, 
and  Stacks  of  Grain,  where  thefe  Arch-Thieves 
find  Opportunity  to  pillage  from  the  Farmer :  But, 
where  no  Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oats  are  to  be  had, 
the  Sparrows  are  not  capable  of  doing  fo  much 
Harm  *,  if  they  were,  the  Londoners  would  not 
increafe  their  Breed,  by  fixing  earthen  Bottles 
againft  the  Sides  of  Walls,  for  them  to  breed  in  ; 
as  I  have  feen  done,  to  the  Number  of,  I  believe, 
twenty  Bottles  at  one  Houfe:  Nor  would  a  Gar¬ 
dener,  I  fuppofe,  fuffer  feven  Nefts  of  Sparrows 
in  a  Barn,  Stable,  and  Houfe,  if  he  was  to  fufiain 
as  much  Lofs  by  them,  as  a  Farmer  does,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Our  Church,  that  (lands  about 
a  Quarter  of  a  Mile  from  any  Houfe,  is  feldom 
without  one  or  more  Neds  of  Sparrows  in  the 
Summer-time.  Here,  indeed,  they  live  chiefly 
on  Infedb,  becaufe  they  have  no  Corn  near  them, 
till  the  Rye,  Wheat,  or  Barley,  gets  into  Ear  ; 
and  then,  as  foon  as  the  Kernels  become  fit  for 
theirTurn,  they  will  bear  themfelves  on  the  Flutter 
of  their  Wings,  while  they  peck  their  Meat  out 
of  the  upright  Ears :  And  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that 
that  Gardener,  who  quietly  futfers  Sparrows  to 
breed  in  and  about  his  Houfe,  when  it  is  in  his 
Power  to  deftroy  them,  is  ignorant  of  a  great  deal 
of  the  Mifchief  they  do,  even  in  a  Garden  ;  fpr  I 
can  affure  him,  that  tfie  Sparrow  fcratches  like  a 
Dunghil-hen,  to  tome  at  his  Food,  beyond  all 
other  fmall  Birds  ;  and  is  worfe,  in  this  reipeef, 
than  the  Rook,  that  is  faid  to  employ  only  his 
Beak  to  come  at  his  Meat :  Nor  do  1  know  of  any 
other  fmall  Bird  that  fcratches  for  his  Victuals,  be- 
Tides  the  Sparrow  :  Fie  mud,  therefore,  confe- 
quently,  devour  great  Numbers  of  Seeds,  pre- 
fently  after  they  are  Town,  and  raked  or  harrowed 
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into  the  Ground :  But  fome  keep  the  Sparrow 
tame  in  a  Cage,  lor  the  lake  of  his  learning  to 
talk,  and  fing  the  Note  of  another  Bird,  hung 
by  him  from  the  time  of  his  being  taken  out  of 
the  Ned. 

How  to  deftroy  both  old  and  young  Sparrows. - — 

Dr  .Warder  is  very  right  in  faying  Sparrows  Neds 
are  bed  dedroyed  by  Boys,  becaufe  it  is  a  pleafant 
Sport  for  them  to  climb  and  take  them  out  of 
their  Holes  ;  and  the  more  fo,  if  a  few  Farthings 
are  given  them  as  an  Encouragement  to  do  the 
fame  :  But  he  is  wanting  to  give  another  necedary 
Piece  of  Advice  *,  and  that  is,  That  the  Boys,  on 
taking  out  a  Sparrow’s  Ned,  fhould  always  to¬ 
tally  dedroy  the  Ned*,  which  they  leldom  or  never 
do,  but  throw  it  down,  and  leave  it  on  the  Ground 
where  it  fell  ;  and  then  the  Sparrows  arc  faved  a 
great  deal  of  Time  and  Labour  in  getting  Mate¬ 
rials  for  building  a  new  Ned ;  for  the  old  one  be¬ 
ing  near,  they  immediately  fall  to  work,  and  re¬ 
mount  it  Piece  by  Piece,  till  they  have  replaced  it 
in  its  former,  or  fome  furer  Situation.  I  know  an 
old  Woman  in  my  Neighbourhood,  who,  becaufe 
(he  rents  a  Tenement  next  a  Farm-yard,  and  can 
hardly  lay  any  Bread  near  the  Back-door  of  her 
Houfe,  but  the  Sparrows  are  ready  to  come  in  and 
eat  of  it,  takes  particular  Care  to  gather  up  all  the 
Sparrows  Neds  that  the  Boys  puli  out,  and  burn 
them,  to  hinder  the  Sparrows  ufing  them  again  *,  and 
fhe  declared  to  me,  the  has  gather’d  Lapfuls  of  fuch 
Neds  in  her  time,  and  burnt  them  all.  This  is 
one  Way  of  dedroying  Sparrows :  But  as  many 
of  thefe  fubtle  Crearures  build  in  very  high  Trees 
and  Houfes,  their  Neds  are  inaccellible  \  and  fo 
in  lower  Places  their  Neds  fometimes  lie  fo  far  in, 
that  they  can’t  be  come  at  with  the  Hand.  In 
thefe  Cafes  the  Sparrow-net  is  wanted  ;  of  which  • 
there  are  feveral  Sorts,  that  I  (hall  omit  writing 
i  of 
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of,  except  one;  and  that  is  the  common  Clap,  or 
Bat  Fowling-net,  that  we  buy  for  Half-a-crowri 
ready  fixed  on  Poles,  and  completely  made  for 
Ufe.  This  Net  a  Man  holds  in  his  Hands  very 
early  in  a  Morning,  or  very  late  in  the  Evening, 
when  the  old  Birds  are  in  their  Nells,  in  this 
Month,  or  any  other  ;  and  if  the  Nell  is  too  high 
to  reach  with  the  Net  from  the  Ground,  we  get  a 
Ladder,  and  hold  it  againft  the  Eaves  of  Houfes, 
Barns,  Dove-houfes,  and  fuch-like  Places,  as  alfo 
againft  Stacks  of  Corn  or  Hay  ;  and  if  they  were 
thatched,  it  would  be  better ;  and,  being  fet  clofe 
againft  them,  to  knock  and  make  a  Noife  to  force 
them  to  fly  out  into  the  Net. — —Thus  I  have  de- 
ftroyed  great  Numbers  of  Sparrows,  both  in 
Winter  and  Summer,  by  the  Bat  Fowling-net, 
which  I  always  keep  by  me ;  and  is  moftly  made 
ufe  of  by  my  leaft  Son  and  Servant,  to  whom  I 
give  Two-pence  a  Dozen  for  all  the  Sparrows  they 
bring  me  ;  and  yet  can’t  deftroy  them  fo  much, 
but  that  I  have  a  great  deal  of  Damage  done  by 
them  every  Year,  which  indeed  makes  me  write 
with  fome  Inveteracy  againft  the  Sparrow  ;  for 
whofe  Deftru&ion  I  not  only  keep  a  Net,  but  alfo 
a  Trap-cage,  which  when  furnilhed  with  another 
Sparrow,  by  way  of  a  Decoy,  I  leflen  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  fome  of  their  Tribe  ;  and  fo  my  Boy  does 
by  a  Fall-trap,  fet  on  a  Tree  or  Hedge,  a  Pail  or 
Wall,  that  is  made  with  four  Bricks  fet  up  Edge® 
ways  in  the  Form  of  a  Square,  alrnoft  clofe  to- 
gether,  with  a  fquare  Tile  on  the  Top,  and  two 
or  three  Bits  of  Sticks  in  the  Infide  of  the  hollow 
Square.  Here,  by  laying  a  little  Corn  on  the 
Outlide  of  the  Trap,  and  fome  wit  bin -fide,  the 
Sparrows  are  invited  to  fettle  on  a  Trigger-flick* 
and  fo  are  catched  by  the  Fall  of  the  Tile  :  Bet 
this  is  chiefly  a  Winter-Trap.  To  which  may  be 
added  Lime-twigs,  laid  at  or  near  the  Places 
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where  Sparrows  ufually  fettle  ;  and,  by  thefe,  Boys 
fometimes  catch  them,  to  their  great  Diverfion, 
and  the  Farmer’s  Benefit.  The  beft  Ufe  that 
Sparrows  can  be  put  to,  that  I  know  of,  is,  to 
bake  them  in  a  Pye,  with  or  without  little  Bits  of 
Bacon  among  them  :  This  Sort  of  Pye  I  have  eaten 
of  at  a  Gentleman’s  Table ;  and  is  deemed  a  refto- 
rative  Food  for  weak  Perfons,  drefifed  in  this  or 

fome  other  Form.  -  As  to  Mr.  Mortimer's 

wifhing  for  a  Law  for  extirpating  feveral  Tribes  of 
fmall  Birds,  there  was  a  Law  made,  I  fuppofe  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Time,  for  obliging  all  Church¬ 
wardens  to  pay  (if  I  miftake  not)  Two-pence  a 
Dozen  to  any  Perfon  who  fhould  bring  to  them  fo 
many  Heads  of  Sparrows ;  which  Law,  as  it 
remains  in  Force  at  this  Day,  as  well  as  others,  for 
encouraging  the  DeftruCtion  of  the  Pole-cat, 
Hedghog,  Fox,  &c .  a  Perfon  may  oblige  the 
Parifh  Officers  (if  they  refufe)  to  pay  them  this 
Money,  fo  appointed  by  A6t  of  Parliament,  by  a 
Warrant  from  a  Juftice  of  Peace.  I  fhall  con¬ 
clude  this  SubjeCt  or  Hiftory  of  the  Sparrow,  with 
the  following  Account. 

How  a  Boy  ufed  to  rob  Houfes  by  means  of  a  tame 

Sparrow.  •  - - —  I  have  read  of  an  arch  Thief,  that 

was  very  young  in  Years,  but  an  old  Practitioner 
in  the  horrid  Wickednefs  of  Thievery  ;  for,  it  is 
recorded,  he  had  ftole  at  times  to  the  Value  of  five 
hundred  Pounds.  His  Name  was  Rawdry  Audry , 
who,  under  fixteen  Years  of  Age,  after  having 
been  feveral  times  in  Newgate ,  tried  and  conviCted 
for  feveral  Crimes,  and,  after  a  little  fuffering  for 
them,  difeharged,  was  at  Jaft  condemned  to  die  for 
a  Robbery,  and  hang’d  at  Tyburn.  Now  one 
Sort  of  his  Robberies  was  performed  in  this  Man¬ 
ner  :  He  ufed  to  get  a  young  Sparrow,  and  learn 
it  to  fly  from  and  to  his  Fift  j  and,  when  he  had 
duly  qualified  the  Bird  for  his  Purpofe,  he  look’d 

out 
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out  at  a  proper  Time  of  Day  in  fome  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Streets,  for  a  Safh-window  being  fet  open 
in  the  Heat  of  Summer  (as  many  then  ufually  are, 
to  Jet  a  cool  Air  into  the  Room) :  When  he  had 
met  with  one,  where  a  Side-board  was  furnifhed 
with  Plate,  he  would  fo  order  it,  that  the  Sparrow 
flew  into  the  Room  ;  and  then  he  immediately 
knocked  at  the  Door,  and,  with  a  very  humble 
Air,  pray’d  the  Servant  to  let  him  come  in,  to  get 
his  Sparrow :  The  Maid  or  Man-fervant,  feeing 
a  Boy  with  a  fair  Excufe,  had  no  Sufpicion  of  his 
foul  Intent \  and  therefore  let  him  freely  into  the 
Room ;  where  he  fo  cleverly  a<5ted  the  Legerde¬ 
main  Artift,  as  feldom  to  leave  the  Place,  without 
bringing  off  a  Piece  of  Plate. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  the  Damage  of  Pigeons . 

TJOJV  a  Farmer  had  a  Four. acre  Field  of  blue  Peas 
*  intirely  ruined  by  Dove-pigeons . — One  Mr.  Pope , 
a  Farmer,  living  in  the  Parifh  of  Berkhamftead 
St.  Peter’s^  in  Hertfordjhire ,  had  an  inclofed  Field 
of  four  or  five  Acres,  that,  in  Aprils  he  fowed 
with  blue  Peas  in  the  Random-way  •  and  they  grew 
well,  till,  in  this  Month,  they  were  attacked  by 
feveral  Flocks  of  Dove-pigeons,  that  were  kept 
by  Gentlemen  in  the  neighbouring  Parts  of  this 
Country :  And,  as  the  Peas  were  about  four  or 
five  Inches  high,  they  fell  to  work  ;  and,  greedy 
of  this  green  Prey,  they  eat  the  Heads  of  the  Peas 
fo  clean  off,  that  they  were  intirely  fpoiled  for  a 
Crop  9  infomuch  that  the  Farmer  thought  it  the 
belt  Husbandry  to  turn  his  Horfes  into  the  fame 
Field,  to  eat  up  the  Stalks  which  the  Pigeons  left 
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So  that  this  fame  Farmer  was  forced  to  buy  the 
green  and  ripe  Peas  that  he  ufed  for  his  Family 
the  reft  of  the  Year.  This  Lofs  happened  in  1742. 
And  when  the  Farmer  (whom  I  knew)  was  asked 
by  his  Friends,  if  he  had  any  Recompence  made 
from  the  Owners  of  the  Pigeons  ;  he  faid.  No  ; 
nor  dared  to  kill  them.,  left  he  incurred  the  Pe¬ 
nalty  of  the  A6t,  and  paid  five  Pounds  for  (hoot¬ 
ing  each  Pigeon.  To  fave  me  the  Labour  of 
commenting  upon  this  Farmer’s  Hardfhip,  in  thus 
fuffering  by  Pigeons,  I  fhall  recite  what  Mr.  IVor- 
lidge  has  ingenioufiy  written  on  this  Subject  •,  who, 
though  he  only  takes  notice  of  their  deftroying 
Grain,  and  not  the  green  Heads  of  Peas  ;  yet  has 
touched  this  Matter,  in  the  main,  fo  well,  that,  I 
I  am  fure,  his  more  learned  Pen  has  done  it  better 

than  I  could. - -Pigeons,  he  fays,  are  a  Fowl  that 

bring  great  Advantage  to  their  Owners ;  but  prove 
a  far  greater  Annoyance,  and  Devourer  of  Grain, 
to  alHhe  reft  of  the  Neighbourhood  :  It  is  an  un¬ 
known  Quantity  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Peas,  &c.  that 
thefe  devour  *,  not  to  mention  the  prodigious  Com¬ 
putation  that  fome  have  made  of  the  Damage 
committed  by  them  on  the  Corn,  Grain,  &c.  Yet 
it  is  moft  evident,  that  they  deftroy  a  great  Part 
of  the  Seed  and  Crop  :  Notwithftanding,  feveral 
Hand  for  their  Vindication,  alleging,  that  they 
never  fcrape  •,  and,  therefore,  take  only  the  Grain 
that  lies  on  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  that  would 
otherwife  be  deftroyed,  and  not  grow.  To  which 
j  anfwer,  That  that  very  Corn  that  lies  on  the  Sur¬ 
face,  may  prove  the  beft  Corn,  unlefs  (in  Win¬ 
ter-corn)  where  the  extreme  Frofts  deftroy  it, 
or  (in  the  Spring)  the  extreme  Drought  ;  it  have- 
ingbeen,  of  late,  found  to  be  a  Piece  of  very 
r-ood  Husbandry,  in  fome  light  and  fhallow  Lands, 
Frft  to  plow  it  about  Auguft  *,  and  then  to  run  the 
fold  over  it*  and  well  fettle  it ;  and,  afterwards. 
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to  fow  and  harrow  it ;  which  mud  needs  make 
well  for  the  Pigeons,  and  ill  for  the  Husbandman^ 
where  they  cannot  be  kept  from  it. 

And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  where  the  Flight  of 
Pigeons  fall,  there  they  fill  themfelves,  and  away  ; 
and  return  again  where  they  firft  rofe  ;  and  fo  pro¬ 
ceed  over  a  whole  Piece  of  Ground,  if  they  like 
it :  Although  you  cannot  obferve  any  Grain  above 
the  Ground,  they  know  how  to  find  it ;  as  I  have 
feen  the  Experience  of  ir,  that  a  Piece  of  about 
two  or  three  Acres  being  fown  with  Peas,  the 
Pigeons  lay  fo  much  upon  it,  that  they  devoured, 
at  leaft,  three  Parts  in  four  of  it-,  which,  I  am 
fure,  could  not  be  all  above  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  :  That  their  Smelling  is  their  principal 
Diredtor,  I  have  alfo  obferved  ;  having  fown  a 
fmall  Plat  of  Peas  in  my  Garden  near  a  Pigeon- 
houfe,  and  very  well  covered  them,  that  not  a 
Pea  appeared  above  Ground.  In  a  few  Days,  a 
Parcel  of  Pigeons  were  hard  at  work,  in  difcover- 
ing  this  hidden  Treafure  ;  and  in  a  fhort  time,  of 
about  two  Quarts,  I  had  not  above  two  or  three 
Peas  left  •,  for  what  they  could  not  find  before, 
they  found  when  the  Buds  appeared  ;  notwith- 
ftanding  they  were  hoed  in,  and  well  covered  : 
Their  Smelling  only  directed  them,  as  I  foppofed, 
becaufe  they  followed  the  Ranges  exadljy. 

The  Injury  they  do  at  Harveft  on  the  Peas, 
Vetches,  &V.  I  hope  none  can  excufe-,  therefore 
we  account  thefe  amongft  the  great  Enemies  the 
poor  Husbandman  meets  withal  $  and  the  greater, 
becaufe  he  may  not  ered:  a  Pigeon-houfe, whereby 
to  have  a  Share  of  his  own  Spoils ;  none  but  the 
Rich  being  permitted  fo  great  a  Privilege  ;  and 
alfo,  fo  fevere  a  Law  being  made  to  prated,  thefe 
winged  Thieves,  that  a  Man  cannot  fuum  defen- 
dendo ,  encounter  with  them. 
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You  have*  therefore,  no  Remedy  againfl:  them, 
but  to  affright  them  away  by  Noifes,  or  fuch-like : 
Alfo,  you  may  fhbot  at  them,  fo  that  you  kill 
them  not  -9  or  you  may  (if  you  can)  take  them  in 
a  Net,  cut  off  their  Tails,  and  Jet  them  go*,  by 
which  Means,  you  will  impound  them:  For  when 
they  are  in  their  Houfes,  they  cannot  bolt  or  fly 
out  of  the  Tops  of  their  Houfes,  but  by  the 
Strength  of  their  Tails ;  which,  when  they  are 
weakened,  they  remain  Prifoners  at  home. 

Plow  to  prevent  the  Damage  of  Pigeons _ .Scare¬ 

crows,  Noifes,  nor  even  Shooting,  without  Killing, 
are  capable  of  keeping  off  Pigeons  from  devouring 
new-fown  Grain,  or  the  young,  tender  green  Heads 
of  Peas,  when  they  are  two,,  three,  or  four  Inches 
high  *,  for  thefe  are  fuch  bold,  audacious,  do- 
meflic  Fowls,  that  none  of  thefe  Inventions  will 
prevent  their  Mifchiefi  and  the  lefs,  becaufe,  at 
this  Time  of  the  Year,  a  Pea-crop  is  generally  in 
its  infant,  tempting  Growth,  with  green  Heads, 
when  the  Pigeons  have  hardly  any  other  Field- 
meat  befides,  except  the  Seeds  of  Bent-grafs  , 
which  occafioned  the  old  Verfe: 

The  Pigeon  never  knows  more  TVoe, 

Than  when  he  does  a  Benting  go. 

And,  as  very  few  of  their  Owners  give  them  any 
Meat  at  home  at  this  time  of  the  Year,  they  are 
the  more  voracious  in  devouring  any  they  can  get 
abroad  in  Fields  and  Gardens ;  which  fo  ex- 
afperated  Mr.  Worlidge ,  by  the  Lofs  he  fuftained 
by  them  in  his  Garden,  that  he  has  publiflied  fe- 
veral  Secrets  to  intoxicate,  and  take  Pigeons,  &V. 

Fir  ft  Receipt  for  intoxicating  Fowls. - Take 

a  Peck,  or  leffer  Quantity,  of  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley  v 
Peas,  or  Tares  ;  to  which  put  two  or  three  Hand¬ 
fuls  of  Nux  Vomica ,  and  boil  them  well  in  running 

Water, 
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Water,  until  they  are  almoft  ready  to  burfl ;  then 
take  it  off  the  Fire  ;  and,  when  they  are  cold, 
flrew  them  upon  the  Land,  where  you  defign  to 
take  the  Fowl;  and  fuch  as  eat  thereof  will  im¬ 
mediately  be  intoxicated,  and  lie  as  if  dead;  fo 
that  they  may  take  them  up  at  Pleafure,  provided 
you  flay  not  too  long  for  the  Dizzinefs  will  not 
laft  long  upon  them;  therefore  be  near  at  hand: 
And  it  were  not  amifs  to  kill  them  prefently,  and 
take  out  their  Entrails,  akhough  there  is  no  great 
Danger  in  it. 

Second  Receipt .  —  As  the  greater  Sort  of  Land- 
Fowl  are  thus  taken, fo  may  you  take  fmall  Birds; 
only  with  this  Alteration,  that,  inflead  of  Wheat, 
Peas,  or  the  like  Grain,  you  ufe  Hemp-feed, 
Rape-feed,  or  Canary-feed ;  but,  above  all,Muftard- 
feed. 

Third  Receipt.  — —  If  you  approve  not  of  Nux 
Vomica  (that  is  fold  at  the  Druggifls),  you  may 
boil  the  faid  Grains  or  Seeds  in  the  Lees  of  Wine 
(the  flronger  the  better^,  as  you  did  in  the  running 
Water,  and  apply  them  to  Ufe,  as  aforefaid,  and 
it  will  work  the  fame  Effect ;  and  fo  in  Gin  or 
Brandy,  being  efleemed  more  wholfome,  having 
nothing  of  that  poifonous  Nature  in  it  ;  but,  in 
an  Hour  or  two,  the  Fumes  will  be  perfectly 
wrought  off. 

Fourth  Receipt .  — —  Inflead  of  boiling  the  faid 
Grains  or  Seeds  in  the  Lees  of  Wine,  you  may 
fteep  them  therein  ;  but  then  you  will  require  a 
longer  time  before  they  are  fuffi ciently  fwoln,  and 
fit  for  Ufe. 

Fifth  Receipt .  * — —  I  knew'  an  old  Farmer,  that 
lived  by  me,  pradlifed  this  Method  to  keep  off 
Pigeons,  Crows,  Rooks,  and  fuch- like  Fowls, 
from  doing  him  Damage  in  his  Fields.  He  took 
a  Parcel  of  Pins,  and  crooked  them  ;  then  fixed 
a  white  Pea  to  each  Pin,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 

the 
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the  Pigeon,  Rook,  or  Crow,  could  not  perceive 
the  Point.  When  this  was  done,  he  tied  each 
Pin’s  Head  to  a  ftrong  Thread,  and  fattened  that 
in  the  Ground  to  a  Stick  ;  then,  when  he  had 
taken  fome  Rooks,  he  would  pull  them  Limb  from 
Limb,  after  killing  them,  and  fcatter  the  Pieces 
about  the  Field,  which  became  fuch  a  Terror  to 
the'  rett,  that  he  flittered  little  Damage  from 
Field  Fowls. 

Sixth  Receipt.  - - *Or,  inftead  of  Nux  Vo- 

\ mica ,  or  Lees  of  Wine,  you  may  infufe  the  faid 
Grains  or  Seeds  in  the  Juice  of  Plemlock  *,  mix 
therein  the  Seeds  of  Henbane  and  Poppy,  or 
either  of  them.  Thefe  mutt  ftand  two  or  three 
Days  infufing,  before  they  are  fit  to  ftrew  on  the 
Ground,  for  the  Ufe  as  aforefaid.  To  thefe  I 
might  add  other  deftruflive  Receipts  ;  but  enough 
of  this  at  prefent  •,  and,  therefore,  I  fhall  haften 
to  inlarge  further  on  the  Damage  of  Pigeons. 

How  many  Chelturne  Fanners  think  it  excellent 
Husbandry  to  mow  or  feed  a  Clover-crop  two  Tearsy 
and  then  give  the  fame  Land  one  Ploughing  and 
Harrow  in  Wheats  that  in  this  Form  often  fuf- 

fers  by  Pigeons. - .  In  our  Chelturne  Country 

of  Hertford/hire ,  it  is  a  common  Praittice  with 
many  of  us,  to  let  fome  of  our  inclofed  Fields  lie 
under  Clover-crops  two  Years  together,  for  our 
greater  Convenience  *,  and,  if  we  manure  the 
fecond  Year’s  Clover-crop  with  Coal-afhes,  Soot, 
or  Dung,  we  then  give  the  fame  Ground,  in  the 
Month  of  September ,  only  one  Ploughing  and  Har¬ 
row  for  Wheat,  without  any  further  Application 
of  any  Manure.  But  the  beft  way  of  drefiing 
fuch  new-fown  Wheat  (if  the  fame  Ground  was 
not  manured  in  the  laft  Summer)  is  to  fold  it  j 
for,  by  this,  the  Wheat  is  trod  in  by  the  Sheep, 
and  thus  preferved  in  the  bett  manner  from  the 
devouring  Pigeons :  Yet,  even  here,  they  will  come 
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in  for  their  Share.  But  as  but  Part  of  the  Ground 
Can  be  folded  on,  the  reft  is  either  drefted  by 
Dung,  laid  on  the  Surface  as  foon  as  the  Wheat 
is  fown,  or  elfe  footed  in  the  Spring  Seafon  ;  and 
either  way,  for  the  moft  part,  produces  the  big- 
geft  of  Crops,  except  when  Flocks  of  Pigeons 
have  their  full  Accefs  at  Pleafure  to  feed  on  the 
new-fown  Wheat,  that  by  this  Piece  of  Husbandry 
lies  on  the  Surface,  and  fo  expofed  to  thefe  Fowls,, 
that,  when  they  can  feed  here  undifturbed,  they 
generally  eat  fo  much  of  the  Seed,  as  caufes  the 
Husbandman  to  enjoy  a  thin  Crop  at  Harveft,  and 
a  little  Profit  the  reft  of  the  Year ;  which  Article^ 
among  many  others,  fhews  the  Excellency  of  the 
Drill-plough,  that  lays  in  the  Wheat- feed  in  the 
exacfteft  Manner  of  Depth  and  Breadth,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  fecures  it  from  the  nice  Search  and 
Find  of  the  laborious  Pigeon.  This  Pigeon-Mift 
chief,  I,  and  Thoufands  more,  have  Reafon  to 
complain  of,  from  the  great  Flocks  that  Gentle¬ 
men  keep :  Yet  thefe  do  not  fo  much  provoke 
us,  as  the  many  Floufe- Pigeons,  kept  by  inferior 
Perfons;  of  which  I  ihall  take  Notice  as  fol¬ 
lows'0,  viz. 

How  IVheat-fted  only  harrowed  into  the  Ground  on 
a  Clover  day ,  is  fometimes  very  much  damaged  hy 
Houfe-Pigeons ,  kept  by  inferior  Perfons .  -—Although 
the  Farmer’s  Damage  is  fometimes  very  great  by 
the  Flocks  of  breeding  hungry  Dove- Pigeons,, 
kept  by  Landlords,  or  their  Tenants,  yet  we  do 
not  fo  much  regret  our  Lofs  by  them,  as  we  do 
by  thofe  Houfe-Pigeons  kept  by  inferior  Perfons. 
I  knew  a  Hedger  and  Ditcher  keep  about  forty 
Pair  of  thefe  Houfe-Pigeons,  in  a  Part  of  his  Cot- 
tage,which  wasfurrouhded  with  many  brave,  large, 
inclofed  Fields  of  good  Land,  where  they  got, 
their  Living  almoft  all  the  Year,  efpecially  in 
Seed-time  and  Harveft;  for  then  they  work'd  in 
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thefe,  their  chief  breeding  Seafons,  with  the  ut« 
moft  Diligence,  on  the  new- Town  Seeds,  and  on 
the  Ears  of  ripe  Corn  :  But  here  we  fuffer  in  a 
great  Degree,  when  Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oat,  by 
tiie  Greatnefs  of  their  Bulk,  fall  down,  and  are  laid 
before  Harveft  *,  for,  by  this  means,  the  Grain 
lying  in  a  flat  Condition,  they  have  an  eafy  Ac- 
cefs  to  their  Food,  and  devour  great  Quantities  of 
it  in  a  little  Time:  And  the  fame,  when  Stocks 
of  Wheat  Hand  in  diflant  Fields,  where  we  are 
obliged  fometimes,  through  the  Wetnefs  of  the 
Weather,  to  let  them  ftand  here  for  three  Weeks 
before  we  can  houfe  them  ;  and  then  the  Pigeons 
plunder  us  with  a  Witnefs,  by  feeding  on  the 
Corns  of  Wheat  as  they  (land  in  Sheaves,  I  like- 
wile  knew  another,  that  was  a  Chair-maker,  who 
rented  a  Houfe  and  large  Orchard  for  five  Pounds 
a  Year,  keep  forty  Pair  of  Houfe-Pigeons,  that 
did  the  Country  about  him  a  great  deal  of  Da¬ 
mage  ;  as  I  (for  one)  have  juft  Reafon  to  fay. 
But  this  is  only  Part  of  a  Farmer's  Sufferings ;  we 
have  our  Wood-ftealers  by  Day  and  by  Night, 
that  pull  Stakes,  and  other  Wood,  from  out  of 
our  Hedges,  for  Firing,  and  other  Ufes,  and 
thereby  leave  behind  them  fuch  Gaps,  as  fome- 
time  let  a  Neighbour’s  Cattle  into  a  Field,  and 
then  Pounding  and  Reparation-money  generally 
enfues,  to  the  Amount  perhaps  of  feveral  Pounds. 
At  other  times,  in  our  inclofed  Fields,  that  lie 
at  fome  Diftance  from  our  Houfes,  there  are  fome 
that  take  the  Opportunity,  in  the  Night-time,  to 
feed  their  Horfes,  in  other  Mens  Grounds, 
while  the  Farmer  and  his  Men  are  afleep  ;  and  fo 
in  Flarveft-time,  while  our  Shocks  of  Wheat  are 
ftanding  in  the  Fields  to  dry  and  harden  their 
Kernels,  there  are  Night  Pilferers,  who  take  a 
little  from  every  Sheaf,  to  prevent  the  Farmer’s 
miffing  any,  and  thus  carry  off  great  Quantities, 
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well  knowing,  that  the  laft  Day’s  hard  Work 
lays  Matter  and  Men  in  a  profound  Sleep,  and 
thereby  fecures  thefe  fort  of  Thieves  from  the 
Danger  of  being  difcovered  and  apprehended. 
Thefe,  our  Fruits,  and  many  other  valuable 
Goods,  we  Farmers  are  expofe  to  the  Lofs  of  ^ 
and  the  more,  as  fome  of  the  poorer  Sort,  Men, 
Women,  and  Children,  think  themfelves  fcreened 
from  the  Penalty  of  the  Law  ;  becaufe,  if  we 
punifn  the  Man  or  the  Woman  with  a  Gaol  and 
Profecution,  the  next  Word  is.  The  Pariih  mutt 
maintain  our  Family.  And  thus  they  are  encouraged 
to  go  on  committing  their  Rapine  every  Year,  till 
they  break  fome  of  the  weaker  Tenants  ;  as  I 
have  known  done  *  and  which  I  cannot  think  of 
without  a  deep  Concern,  as  being  very  fenfibleof 
the  hard  Labour,  early  and  late  Watchings,  and 
the  great  and  certain  Expences  that  attend  a  Far¬ 
mer’s  uncertain  Profits  in  his  Crops  of  Corn,  his 
Grafs,  his  Cattle,  his  Fruits,  his  Servants,  and 
many  more  Incidents  that  he  is  conftantly  liable 
to  get  or  lofe  by :  And  yet  to  have  his  Goods 
ftolen  oftentimes,  even  by  thofe  he  employs,  or 
helps  to  maintain  by  a  Pariih  Rate,  is  not  only 
hard  to  the  Pocket,  but  extreme  grievous  to  the 
Mind  :  WTaerefore,  as  Landlords  of  Farms  value 
prompt  Payments  of  their  Rents,  and  would  have 
their  Land  improved,  I  humbly  recommend  to 
their  Confideration  thefe  Tenant-Hardfhips,  and 
particularly  to  the  Confideration  of  thofe  who  fit 
at  the  Helm  of  the  Nation’s  Affairs,  that  they 
would  make  fome  good  and  wholfome  Laws  in 
Favour  of  Tenants,  to  the  utter  Difcouragement 
of  Pilferers,  either  Men,  Women,  or  Children  : 
I  mention  Children,  becaufe  I  have  often  known 
thefe  to  be  made  an  Handle  of  by  their  wicked 
Parents,  who  fteal  where  they  themfelves  dare  not; 
believing,  that,  if  they  are  catched  in  a  thieving. 
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A<S,  their  infant  Age  protedls  them  againft  a  Pro- 
fecution  *,  and  fo  are  made  to  become  a  fort  of 
Jackcalls,  or  Providers  of  Prey,  to  their  Fathers 
and  Mothers,  and  the  reft  of  their  Family.  And 
thus,  indeed,  a  Succeffion  of  Thieves  are  intailed 
and  jncreafed  on  the  Country  ;  and  which,  very 
probably,  vvill  hereafter  be  of  the  lad  ill  Confe- 
quence  to  it,  if  not  prevented  in  Time.  Which 
Jeads  me  to  obferve  further,  that  there  is  a  fun¬ 
damental  Tendency  to  this  Wickednefs,  and  to 
Profanenefs  and  Immorality  in  general,  reigning 
in  many  Pariffies,  through  the  Negledt  of  Divine 
Worfhip  being  performed  Morning  and  Afternoon 
therein;  which,  in  my  feveral  Years  Travels,  I 
have  obferved,  with  a  grievous  Heart,  to  fee 
Church  Doors  fhut  up  on  a  Sunday ,  where  there 
was  no  refident  Minifter,  that  occalioned  only  one 
Service  to  be  done  on  the  Sabbath  Day.  This  I 
was  told,  in  one  Parifh,  prevented  feveral  of  their 
Women  going  to  Church,  becaufe  in  a  Morning 
they  ftaid  at  Home  to  drefs  Dinner*,  and,  in  the 
Afternoon,  becaufe  the  Minifter  officiated  in  an¬ 
other  Parilh :  Farmers  Children,  and  Servants, 
are  alfo,  by  this  means,  tempted  to  feek  out  an 
Opportunity  to  play,  and  run  into  the  Commiffion 
of  thole  Evils,  which,  by  Cuftom,  may  prove 
their  Ruin,  for  want  of  Opportunities  to  fpend 
their  Time  better  at  Church,  both  in  the  Morning 
and  Afternoon,  on  Sabbath  Days.  This  is  a  Matter 
of  great  Importance,  and  calls  for  a  particular 
.Regard;  for,  as  Farmers  are  a  very  numerous 
People,  and  employ  the  moft  Servants  of  all 
others,  if  thefe  are  corrupted  in  their  Manners, 
they  will  confequently  become  Spreaders  of  Vice, 
a  Torment  to  their  Mailers,  and  too  often  Helpers 
to  their  Ruin. 

H  * 

CHAP, 

'  '  -  •*  i 
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CHAP.  XX. 

Of  the.  Improvement  of  EJlates. 


JJO  W  a  Tenant^  by  his  Ill-husbandry  ^  did  a  great 
r  **  deal  of  Damage  to  a  Ladys  large  Farm  •,  and 


the  Method  Jhe  took  to  repair  the  fame .  — - — 'But* 
Fr ft,  I  fhall  infert  the  Copy  of  the  Lady’s  Letter 
lent  to  me  for  this  Purpofe ;  which  is  as  followeth : 


SIR ,  May  19th,  1744. 

TT  AV ING  read  your  Books  of  Improvements* 
and  I  having  a  Country  Seat*  that  I  want  to 
have  improved*  I  fhould  be  glad  to  have  your  Ad¬ 
vice.  So,  if  your  Convenience  could  allow  you  to 
come  to  London  fome  time  next  Week,  it  would 
be  a  Favour  done  me.  So  you’ll  pleafe  to  inquire 

for  the  Countefs  of - — -  in  - ftreet ,  in 

St.  James's- — - — London .  Which  is  all. 

From  your  Friend . 


I  waited  on  this  Lady  accordingly ;  when  flie 
told  me  how  her  Tenant  had  abufed  her  Farm, 
and  obliged  her  to  take  it  into  her  Hands ;  and 
that,  for  repairing  and  improving  it,  fhe  was  fully 
refolved  to  a£t  by  my  Diredtions.  -To  this  Pur¬ 
pofe,  I  propofed  to  her,  in  the  firft  Place,  that  it 
was  perfedtly  neceflary  for  her  to  have  a  Plough¬ 
man  that  could  hold  the  Drill,  or  any  other 
Plough,  could  fow  any  manner  of  Seeds,  mow, 
reap,  plafh  Hedges,  fickle  Houfe-Lambs,  and 
do  rxioft,  or  all  other  Bufinefs  belonging  to  Farm¬ 
ing.  To  which  fhe  anfwer’d,  fhe  believed  what 
I  laid  to  be  right  j  but  that  all  this  would  not 
anfwer  her  Purpofe,  unlefs  the  Ploughman  could 
write,  and  cafl:  Accounts  s  forafmuch  as  he  mult  be 
;  '  the 
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the  chief  Manager  of  the  Farm,  be  accountable 
for  the  Receipts  and  I  dues  thereof,  and,  in  her 
Abfence,  write  Letters  to  her  of  his  Proceedings. 
But,  as  it  happened,  Victors  came  in  ;  and  I  was 
forced  to  withdraw,  before  I  had  time  to  acquaint 
her  Lady fh ip  with  farther  Particulars  on  this  Sub¬ 
ject  ;  which  to  fupply,  I  wrote  her  the  Copy  of  the 
following  Letter. 


Little  Gaddefden ,  27th  of  May  1744. 


MADAM , 

Eflerday  I  heard  of  a  Ploughman,  that  is  well- 


skilled  in  holding  our  Hertford/hire  Ploughs, 
in  Sowing,  Mowing,  Reaping;  and  can  perform 
that  ufeful  Branch  of  Husbandry,  which  your  La- 
dyfhip  fo  particularly  infilled  on,  the  Planting  and 
Plafhing  of  Hedges ;  can  write,  and  underllands 
Figures  well ;  but  is  not  acquainted  with  the  Drill- 
plough,  Horfe-break,  and  fome  other  Inllruments, 
as  being  what  he  never  faw:  Nor  can  I  expect  to 
meet  with  one  that  is ;  becaufe  thefe  two  Machines 
ate  not  yet  known  in  that  Part  of  the  Country  he 
lives  in  ;  nor,  indeed,  but  in  very  few  Parts  be- 
Jides:  For  a  new  Invention  in  Husbandry,  though 
of  ever  fo  great  Importance  to  a  Farmer’s  Interell, 
is  fure  to  make  its  Way  with  the  utmofl  Slownefs ; 
for  thefe  Sort  of  Men,  more  than  any  other,  are 
very  jealous  of  new  Improvements  in  Plusbandry, 
left  they  be  led  into  Miftakes,  to  their  Prejudice  ; 
knowing,  that  a  Mifcarriage  may  hurt  a  weak 
Pocket :  Therefore  it  is  almoll  a  general  Rule 
among  Tenants,  to  forbear  trying  any  new  Project 
in  the  Farming  Way,  till  its  Benefits  appear  fo 
glaring,  that  there  is  no  Room  left  to  doubt  of 
its  Ufefulnefs :  And  therefore,  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  they 
wait  for  a  Proof,  by  the  Trials  cf  rich  Perfons  ; 
for,  fay  they,  if  a  new  Invention  fhoukl  mifearry 
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in  their  Hands,  it  will  not  hurt  them,  when  it  wifi 
us.  But,  to  fupply  this  Defefit  in  this  Ploughman, 
if  you  think  fit  to  hire  him  when  you  fee  him, 
your  Ladyfhip,  and  all  Perfons  that  employ  me 
in  thefe  Affairs,  have  this  Opportunity  ,  viz .  to 
have  them  qualified  to  hold  the  Drill-plough, 
Horfe-break,  and  other  new  and  mold  valuable 
Inftruments,  in  three  Days  time  ;  which  is  a  Ser¬ 
vice  that  none  ought  to  grudge  paying  a  Trifle  ex¬ 
traordinary  for:  Though  on  this  account  I  charge 
nothing  for  the  bare  learning  fuch  a  Ploughman  to 
ufe  thefe  profitable  Implements,  nor  for  teaching 
him  the  Art  of  hackling  Houfe-Lambs,  and  other 
Matters  that  he  may  not  know  before,  and  yet  be 
juftly  deemed  a  good  Ploughman  and  Manager  in 
the  old  Husbandry  :  And,  when  fuch  a  Plough¬ 
man  is  made  a  Mafter  of  this  Know  lege,  how 
ferviceable  muff  he  be  to  a  Perfon  he  is  Hired  to 
ferve  ;  particularly  to  one  in  your  Ladyfhip*s  Cafe, 
whofe  Seat  lying  remote  from  London ,  your  People 
muft  confequently  be  the  more  ignorant,  even  of 
the  beft  Management  in  the  common  Way  of 
Farming  1  Therefore,  to  look  into  the  Advantages 
de  futuro„  I  have  to  remark,  that,  by  your  have- 
ing  fuch  a  Ploughman  fo  qualified,  your  Eftate 
may  not  only  be  vaitly  improved  by  his  Skill,  but 
his  Example  will  teach  others  of  your  Servants  £0 
do  the  fame  Work  fo  that,  if  a  Diflike  in  you, 
or  him,  fhould  happen,  and  he  is  difeharged  from 
your  Service,  you  will  not  be  left  at  a  Nonplus, 
but  be  able  to  carry  on  the  Husbandry  Bufinefs  in. 
as  great  Perfection  as  before.  Hence  f  am  led  fo; 
obferve,  that  a  little  extraordinary  Wages  given 
to  fuch  a  well-qualified  Ploughman  is  fo  far  from' 
being  loft,  that  it  is  very  likely  to  be  the  beft 
Money  that  can  be  laid  out  in  fuch  an  Undertaking, 
as  yours  :  For  Encouragement,  in  this  Cafe,  fome- 
Ehiks  does  Wonders ;  it  may  prevent  his  hindering. 
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as  much  as  lies  in  him,  to  learn  others  his  Art  by 
his  Example  :  On  the  contrary,  in  hopes  of  enjoy¬ 
ing,  a  long  time,  the  Place  of  fuch  a  generous 
Mader  or  Midrefs,  he  freely  goes  on,  without 
Jealoufy  of  being  treated  as  a  Tool  to  learn  others, 
and  then  be  turned  off.  It  may  engage  him  to  the 
greater  Diligence  and  Faithfulnefs :  And,  in  ihort, 
by  thus  encouraging  the  chief  and  bed  Servant,  he 
will  be  tempted  not  only  to  ufe  his  beft  Endea¬ 
vours  to  promote  your  Intered,  by  his  own  Care 
and  Labour  *,  but,  by  adting  the  Supervifor,  will 
fee  it  done  by  all  others  under  him.  By  all  which, 
I  don’t  in  the  lead  doubt,  but  that  your  large 
Farm,  though  much  impaired  atprefent,  will  be 
foon  brought  into  a  mod  fertile  Condition  ;  and 
the  fooner,  as  you  fay  it  has  Variety  of  Soils,  is 
modly  inclofed,  and  lies  near  the  Sea-fide  *,  which 
Conveniency,  in  many  Places,  furnifhes  Ore,  or 
Sea-weed,  Shells,  Sand,  or  Mud  *,  all  or  any  of 
which  is  fome  of  the  beft  of  Dreffings  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  any  Sort  of  Land  whatfoever,  that 
ftands  in  need  of  Drefling.  Infhort,  as  your  La- 
dyfhip  is  well  known  to  be  Miftrefs  of  a  fuperior 
Genius  to  many  of  your  Sex,  and  is  refolved  to 
make  ufe  of  thefe  new  Inftruments  in  a  Country 
where  they  are  Strangers  to  them,  you  wifi  cer¬ 
tainly  reap  a  very  great  Profit,  by  thus  being  the 
lirft,  in  your  Parts,  that  will  hereby  enjoy  Crops 
of  Grain,  and  other  Vegetables,  every  Year  in 
the  fame  Fields,  free  of  the  ufual  Lofs  of  Time  in 
fallowing  Seafons ;  and  with  the  lead  Charge  of 
Dreding,  and  Mens  Labour  \  as  are  the  hncete 
W  idles  of,  MADAM, 

Tour  Ladyjhifs  ?nofk  obedient  humble  Servant, 

Wm.  Ellis* 

To  which  her  Ladyfhip  fent  me  the  following 

Anfwer: 

S  I  Rj 
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SIR ,  London ,  May  the  3  ift,  1744, 

T  Had  yours  Yefterday,  and  am  glad  to  find  you 
have  heard  of  a  Man  that  feems  to  pleafe  you  : 
And,  as  I  am  not  in  a  Hurry,  and  would  have 
him  go  down  along  with  me,  which  won’t  be  till 
the  firft  Week  of  Auguft  •,  fo  you  will  have  Time 
to  inform  him  in  Things  that  you  find  him  want¬ 
ing  ;  and  what  Ploughs  will  be  proper  to  be  fent 
by  Sea  to  - - I  fhall  be  ready  to  take  your  Ad¬ 

vice  :  And  ever  am;  SIR, 

Tour  affured  Friend. 

P .  S.  I  fhall  go  out  of  Town  next  Wreek  to  my 

Houfe  at - near  - - in  Middle/ex :  So 

if  you  diredt  for  me  there,  your  Letters  will 
come  fafe. 

This  Lady’s  Condudt,  as  well  as  that  of  a  few 
Gentlemens  in  Britain  and  Ireland ,  and  fame  be¬ 
yond  the  Seas,  may  juftly  upbraid  mod  of  our 
Englijh  Gentry,  Owners  of  Eftates-  who,  though 
many  of  them  keep  plough’d  Lands  in  their  own 
Hands,  yet  will  not  endeavour  to  improve  them 
by  the  new-invented  Drill-plough,  Horfe-break, 
and  other  Inftruments  notwithstanding  it  is  be¬ 
yond  Contradidtion,  that  their  proper  Soils  may  be 
vaftly  improved  by  them  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
become  a  good  Example,  for  the  fame  Purpofe, 
to  their  Tenants :  Which  leads  me  to  be  fomewhat 
particular  in  my  Account  (by  way  of  Example 
for  others  to  imitate)  of  this  Lady’s  managing  her 
Eftate,  &c. 

How  a  Widow  Lady  improved  her  Eftate .  — — - 
This  middle-aged  Widow  Lady  I  have juft  Reafon 
to  write  of,  to  publifh  her  excellent  Conduct  in 
the  Management  and  Improvement  of  her  Eftate  , 
hoping  her  Example  may  become  prevalent  for 

U  others^ 
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others,  even  many  of  both  Sexes,  to  imitate,  for 
their  great  Benefit,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  in  general.  i  never  met  with  any  Perfon 
more  intent  on  the  Improvement  of  an  Eftate,  than 
this  Lady  was  on  her’s  ;  for  when  I  firft  waited  on 
her  at  London ,  to  receive  her  Orders  about  it,  fhe 
told  me,  by  the  Recommendation  of  Sir — — — 
Baronet,  fhe  had  fuch  a  Confidence  in  my  Sin¬ 
cerity  and  Ability  to  advife  her,  that  fhe  faid  fhe 
would  leave  to  my  Choice  what  Things  I  thought 
proper  to  buy,  and  fend  her,  for  improving  that 
Part  of  her  Eftate  which  fhe  kept  in  her  own 
Hands.  This  full  Commiftion  induced  me  to  do 
the  beft  I  could  to  ferve  her  Ladyfhip’s  Intereft  : 
And,  accordingly,  in  the  firft  place,  I  helped  her 
to  one  of  the  moft  complete  Ploughmen  in  our 
Parts ;  who  met  her  on  the  Road,  in  her  Coach  and 
fix  Horfes,  in  Auguft  1744.  for  waiting  on  her  to 
her  Seat  in  the  North.  After  this,  as  foon  as  I  could, 
I  put  a  Three-wheel  Drill-plough,  and  a  Horfe- 
break,  fix  tame  Pheafants,  fix  Hertfordjhire  white 
Dunghil-fowls,  and  other  Things,  on  board  a  Ship 
in  the  River  Thames^  for  their  being  carried  and 
conveyed  to  her  Ladyfhip:  And,  when  I  can  meet 
with  fome  .Turkey-pouts  to  my  Mind,  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  great  Breed,  that,  at  their  full  Growth,  Guts 
and  Feathers  included,  weigh  forty  Pounds  each 
Turkey,  I  fhall  fend  them  to  her,  with  fome  other 
Curiofities,  as  Opportunity  offers :  For  this  Lady 
takes  great  Delight,  and  indeed  makes  it  Part  of 
her  Bufinefs,  to  pry  into,  and  inform  herjudgment 
of,  the  lateft  and  beft  Practice  of  Husbandry  ; 
and  therefore  very  much  encourages  and  receives 
Advice  on  this  Account ;  buys  Books,  diligently 
ftudies,  and  readily  disburfes  her  Money,  for  ob¬ 
taining  that  great  End  of  getting  much  in  little  5 
or,  in  plainer  Words,  making  the  moft  of  that 
Part  of  her  Eftate  fhe  holds  in  her  own  Hands  ; 

which 
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which  flie  has  already  vadly  improved,  by  Planta- 
tions  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Hedges,  t£c.  An  Im¬ 
provement  that,  in  fome  Sort  of  Ground,  exceeds 
all  others ;  for  where  Corn,  and  other  Vegetables, 
will  not  profper,  proper  Kinds  of  Trees  will :  For 
which  Reafon,  before  any  Perfons  attempt  to  make 
large  Plantations  of  Trees,  they  ought,  in  the  firft 
place,  well  to  confider  what  Trees  will  bed  fuit 
their  Soil  ;  for,  on  a  right  Judgment  of  this,  de¬ 
pends  their  future  Profperity :  And  this  Lady  has 
fo  wifely  confulted  this  chief  Article,  that  her  great 
Numbers  of  young  Trees  are  like  to  produce  a  vad 
Profit,  againft  her  only  Son  arrives  at  a  Maturity 
of  Age,  when  he  may  think  fit,  or  may  have  Oc- 
cafion,  to  fell  them,  and  turn  them  into  Money* 
This  is  adting  the  good  Guardian  Mother,  in  a 
mod  exalted  Degree  of  Husbandry  ;  for,  by  this 
means,  her  minor  Son  (incapable  as  he  is)  lofeth  no 
Time  in  the  Improvement  of  his  hereditary  Edate, 
becaufe  die  thus  does  it  for  him  5  and  for  which 
Poderity,  after  her  and  him,  very  probably  will 
have  Reafon  to  blefs  her  Memory.  It  is  this,  and 
her  other  noble  Oeconomy,  that  enables  her  to  live 
great,  both  at  home  and  abroad :  At  her  Seat, 
becaufe  it  is  a  very  convenient  one,  where  fhe  has 
a  full  Number  of  Servants  and  Horfes,  has  a  com¬ 
plete  Dairy,  makes  her  Cows  fuckle  Calves,  and 
her  Ewes  Houfe-Lambs  which,  by  a  clofe  In¬ 
flection  into  their  Management,  caufes  this  Part  of 
her  Good-houfewifry  to  return  confiderable  Profit : 
And  this,  partly  by  reafon  fhe  lives  within  three 
Miles  of  a  large  City,  that  gives  her  the  bed  Op« 
portunity  to  fell  her  Butter,  her  Calves,  and  her 
Houfe-fatted  Lambs,  at  a  good  Price  ;  and  much 
better,  for  her  being  the  fird  Perfon,  in  her  Part 
of  the  Country,  that  ever  attempted  fuckling 
Houfe-Lambs  for  a  common  Market :  And  for 
which  Art,  fhe  is,  in  a  great  meafure*  beholden  to 

U  2  my 
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my  Monthly  Books  of  Directions,  that  fhe  driCtly 
obferved  ;  befides  confuting  me,  in  Perfon,  at 
her  Houfe  ;  where  I  had  the  Honour  to  eat  at  her 
Table  with  her.  But,  for  a  farther  Adurance  of 
performing  this  new  fuclding  Husbandry,  I  pro¬ 
vided  her  a  Ploughman  that  underdood  it ;  having 
lived  in  a  Farm  where  this  Bufinefs  was  carried  on 
all  the  Year  for  a  London  Market,  as  well  as 
plafhing  Hedges,  fowing,  mowing,  hoeing,  and 
doing  many  other  Works,  in  a  far  better  Manner 
than  mod  others ;  for  this  Servant,  though  a  young 
Man,  has  been  hired  to,  and  ferved  fome  of  the 
mod  acute  and  opulent  Farmers  in  our  Country  : 
And  I  mud  do  her  Ladyfhip  this  Judice,  as  to  fay, 
die  is  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  Value  of  fuch  a 
chief  Servant,  that  fhe  did  not  grudge  to  give 
him  even  the  Wages  he  asked.  On  this  Account, 
Gentlemen,  Ladies,  and  others,  that  think  fit  to 
employ  me  to  help  them  to  Ploughmen  and  Dairy¬ 
maid  Servants,  have  the  greated  Chance  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  thofe  that  bed  underdand  their  Bufinefs ; 
as  I  live  in  a  County  mod  famed  for  good  Plough¬ 
men  ;  and  on  the  Edge  of  Alesbury  Vale,  where 
fome  of  the  mod  complete  Dairy-maids  are  in 
Service,  and  wlaofe  Characters  I  am  mod  likely  to 
know.  This  Lady  alfo  kills  her  own  Beef,  Mutton, 
and  Veal  ;  and  keeps  fome  of  the  bed  Sort  of  Dung- 
hil  Hens  and  Cocks:  For  the  Care  of  furnifhing 
herfelf  with  the  mod  profitable  Things  of  a  Farm 
defcended  fo  low,  as  to  injoin  me  to  fend  her  fome 
of  our  bed  Sort  of  Dunghil  Fowls  :  Ours,  being  all 
of  a  fnow-white  Colour,  of  a  good  Size,  lay  large 
thin-fheird  Eggs,  that  caufe  them  to  be  hatch’d 
thefooner  ;  breed  commonly  three  times  in  a  Sum¬ 
mery  which  is  a  particular  beneficial  Quality  to  us 
Farmers,  when  we  have  Offal-corn  in  Plenty,  for 
feeding  and  bringing-up  great  Numbers  of  fuch 
fine  whitedegg’d  Chickens,  that  fell  for  the  bed 

Prices 
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Prices  at  our  Country  Markets,  and  are  careful 
good  Nurfes  of  them.  But  more  of  thefe,  when 
1  write  particularly  on  Dunghil  Fowls,  in  fome  of 
my  future  Works  :  And  now,  as  the  better  of 
thefe  Fowls  are  as  cheaply  kept  as  a  worfer  Sort, 
It  is  great  Imprudence  in  all  thofe  who  keep  a 
worfer  Sort  in  Negledt  of  a  better.  But  before  I 
quit  this  Subjedt  of  employing  my  Pen  in  the 
Praife  of  our  Hertfordjhire  Breed  of  Dunghil 
Fowls,  I  think  it  not  amifs  to  obferve,  that  it  is 
not  of  the  lead  Confequence  for  all  Perfons,  who 
keep  a  Family  in  the  Country,  to  take  care  of 
getting  one  or  more  Cocks  that  are  good  Crowers, 
becaufe  on  this,  in  a  great  Degree,  depends  the 
early  rifing  of  Servants :  Many  of  thefe  regard 
the  Crowing  of  a  Cock  fo  much,  that  they  are  the 
greateft  Part  of  the  Year  governed  by  it  on  this 
Account  *,  and  where  a  Clock  is  not  to  be  heard, 
fuch  Crowing  fupplies  it :  And  I  think  I  may  fay, 
I  have  a  white  Breed  of  Dunghil  Cocks,  that  not 
only  crow  aloud,  but  mufical  ;  if  I  may  make 
ufe  of  the  old  Woman’s  Term  where  I  firft  bought 
them.  And  this  deferves  the  more  Notice,  fince 
fome  Cocks  Crows  are  fo  harfh  and  grating  to  the 
Ears,  as  makes  it  unpleafant  to  be  within  the  Hear¬ 
ing;  of  them. 

This  Lady  is  likewife  a  mod  curious  Manager  in 
the  Brewing  of  her  Malt  Liquors :  She  takes  care, 
in  the  firft  place,  to  buy  the  belt  of  Malt,  as  well 
knowing,  without  this,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
having  right  good  Ale  and  Beer.  But  the  Choice 
of  Malt  is  a  Secret  that  few  underhand  •,  and,  to 
prevent  their  being  impofed  on  in  this  material 
Article,  I  muft  refer  my  Reader  to  The  London 
and  Country  Brewer  ;  a  Book  that  no  Family  in 
the  King’s  Dominions  ought  to  be  without,  be- 
oaufe  by  this  Art  Malt  Liquors  may  be  made  to 
exceed  thofe  commonly  brewed3  as  Gold  exceeds 

Silver, 
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Silver,  and  yet  brewed  for  the  fame  Charge  the 
worfer  Sort  coils.  I  am  fenfible  there  be  many 
Gentlemen,  and  others,  who  would  be  glad  to  be 
informed  of  thefe  two  valuable  Articles,  becaufe 
fuch  brewed  Ales  and  Beers  are  not  only  profitable, 
but  very  pleafant  and  healthful,  as  being  the  chief 
and  moil  natural  Liquor  of  all  others  to  a  Britijh 
Conilitution.  Now  thofe  Perfons  that  have  not  this 
Book,  may  be  informed  of  all  this  from  me,  pro¬ 
vided  their  Letters  are  franked,  or  Poftage  paid 
for  them,  to  my  Houfe  that  lies  thirty  Miles  from 
London  •,  and  I  am  paid  for  writing  an  Anfwer,  for 
which  very  little  is  expedited  ;  for  it  is  not  reafon- 
able  I  fliould  do  this  for  juft  nothing. 

The  next  Thing  that  1  am  to  praife  this  worthy 
Lady  for,  is,  for  her  Skill  and  Diligence  in  making 
Englijh  Wines  j  of  which  Art  (he  is  a  great  Mif- 
trefs.  I  heard  her  in  particular  fay,  that  a  Goof- 
berry  Wine  rightly  made,  and  kept  to  a  due  Age9 
is  one  of  our  beft  Britijh  Sorts  that  can  be  made  ; 
which,  and  fome  others,  fhe  is  fo  much  in  Love 
with,  that  fhe  prefers  them  to  feveral  foreign  Sorts. 
But  I  obferved,  that  her  Ladyfhip  was  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  Black  and  Honey  Cherry  Wine  5 
although,  in  my  humble  Opinion,  thefe  two,  and 
the  red  and  white  Elder,  exceed  all  others.  The 
Reafon  of  this,  I  prefume,  was,  becaufe  in  the 
Country,  where  this  Lady  lives,  they  have  few  or 
no  Standard  Cherry-trees :  But,  if  they  knew  the 
Value  of  them,  I  don’t  doubt  I  fhould  not  belong 
without  feveral  Commiftions,  to  fend  many  of 
them  by  Sea  that  are  to  have  a  long  Carriage,  and 
others  nearer,  by  a  Wheel  carriage,  for  the  fake 
of  their  delicious  Fruit  at  Table,  and  making  a 
Wine  fo  nearly  counterfeiting  Claret,  that  V  defy  a 
nice  Palate  to  diftinguifh  between  them,  if  made 
according  to  a  particular  Receipt  f  could  give,  in 
which  fome  foreign  Wine  mult  be  ufed.  This 

Black 
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Black  Cherry  Wine  has  the  moll  cordial  Property 
belonging  to  it  of  all  our  Tree  Fruits  •,  for,  if  a 
large  Glafs  of  it  is  drank,  it  prefently  is  felt  at  the 
Heart  ;  and  undoubtedly,  by  the  Accounts  of 
Naturaliffs,  it  is  as  wholfome,  as  it  is  reviving  and 
pleafant.  In  1744.  we  had  fuch  Plenty  of  Black 
and  Honey  Cherries,  that  I  fold  my  Kerroons  at 
Nine-pence  Halfpeny  a  dozen  Pounds,  and  com¬ 
mon  Black  for  Five-pence  *,  at  laft  the  Price  fell 
to  Four-pence  Halfpeny  a  Dozen,  and  then  Thou- 
fands  of  Dozens  were  left  ungathered,  and  fell  to 
the  Ground,  where  Hogs,  Dogs,  and  Fowls,  met 
with  a  Repaft  :  A  Pity,  indeed,  that  fuch  noble 
Fruit  fliould  be  no  more  efteemed  !  I  am  apt  to 
believe  it  is  for  want  of  knowing  its  true  Nature 
in  feveral  Shapes  of  its  Virtue.  The  Black  Cherry 
imitates  Claret,  as  much  as  the  Wine  of  the  Honey 
Cherry  does  Sack  or  Canary,  both  in  Colour  and 
Tafte.  If  this  be  true  (as  certain  it  is),  few,  I 
fliould  think,  would  be  without  thefe  two  Wines 
in  their  Cellar,  that  can  afford  to  make  them* 
Twenty  dozen  Pounds  of  thefe  would  make  a 
Barrel,  or  fix-and-thirty  Gallons  of  noble  rich 
Wine,  with  the  Help  of  Sugar  or  Raifins, 
the  Expence  of  which  may  be  the  better  borne, 
fince  thefe  Cherries,  when  gathered  in  their  full 
Ripenefs,  want  not  fo  much  of  thefe  Ingredients 
as  Currans,  Damfens,  and  fome  other  Sorts  of 
Englifh  Fruits:  Not  that  fhe  allows  thefe  Britifh 
Liquors  to  hinder  her  the  Ufe  of  foreign  Wines  ; 
for  flie,  by  the  ffudious  and  diligent  Management 
of  her  domeftic  Affairs,  improves  her  certain 
plentiful  yearly  Income  fo  well,  that  flie  can  af¬ 
ford  to  buy  thefe  better  than  many  other  Perfons 
of  Quality,  and  of  whkh  flie  is  a  good  Judge  ; 
for,  after  fhe  has  bought  a  right  Sort,  lhe  well 
knows  there  mud  be  a  due  Regard  had  after¬ 
wards  to  their  Prefervation  in  the  Cellar  or  Vault, 
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or  elfe  the  bed  of  Wines  may  lofe  their  prime  Vir¬ 
tue.  I  had  the  Favour  to  cafb  a  palifh-red  Wine 
at  her  Ladylhip’s  Country-houfe  in  Middlefex , 
that  fhe  told  me  was  three  Years  old,  made  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  Africa ,  and  lo  delicious, 
that  I  could  not  forbear  faying,  It  was  more  fit  to 
be  drank  as  a  Dram  than  as  a  Glals  of  Wine  : 
Befides,  as  this  Lady’s  Seat  is  fituated  near  the 
Sea-fide,  fhe  enjoys  the  bed  Opportunity  of  buy¬ 
ing  foreign  Wines,  and  good,  at  the  cheaped 
Rates.  Thefe,  and  many  more  Ads  of  Houfe- 
wifry,  are  pradifed  by  this  Lady,  who  com¬ 
monly,  once  in  two  or  three  Years,  leads  Part  of 
her  Life  in  London ,  and  near  it,  in  fo  magnificent 
a  manner,  that,  as  fhe  was  pleafed  to  obferve  to 
me  over  a  Difii  of  Tea,  feveral  of  the  Town  and 
other  Ladies,  whofe  Edates  lie  much  more  South¬ 
ward  than  her’s  does,  have  exprefs’d  themfelves 
in  a  fort  of  Wonder  *,  faying.  Sure,  Madam,  you 
mud  have  an  Edate  of  twenty  thoufand  Pounds  a 
Year,  to  make  fuch  a  Figure  as  you  do  !  To 
which  her  Ladyfhip’s  Anfwer  ufually  is,  That 
fhe  has  not  an  extraordinary  great  Edate,  and 
yet  may  be  called  a  plentiful  one :  But  fhe  aug¬ 
ments  it  when  die  is  at  home  in  her  Country,  by 
praclifing  the  Hufbandry-part  fo  well  ;  that  fhe 
lives  handfomely  here,  and  yet  lays  by  confiderable 
Sums  out  of  her  Income,  that  fhe  had  no  Occafion 
to  expend  ;  and  therefore  was  the  better  able  to 
live  in  the  Order  they  fee  her  when  in  London. 
This  Anfwer  to  fome  of  her  Sex  feemed  a  My- 
dery  ;  Strangers  to  what  may  be  called  Country 
Houfewifry  !  And,  to  be  better  informed  of  this 
Matter,  they  afk  her  and  fay,  Pray,  Madam, 
what  is  this  Sort  of  Hufbandry  that  you  pradife  ? 
She  tells  them,  It  is  looking  after  my  Land,  and 
to  fee  it  well  plowed  and  fowed  in  due  time  ; 
have  my  Corn  and  Hay  cut  down  and  hoofed  in 
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right  Order  ;  my  Fruit  put  to  the  beft  Ufes  *,  my 
Dairy  carried  on  in  right  Order  *,  my  Beef,  Sheep3 
Calves,  and  Lambs,  fatted  with  Care  and  Art ;  my 
Cattle  bought  in,  and  fold  out,  by  an  under* 
Handing  Perfon  *,  my  Goods  made  the  moft  of ; 
and  my  Servants  (that  I  fpare  no  Coil  to  get  the 
beft  Sort  of)  employed  with  the  leaft  Lofs  of 
Time.  This  is  only  Part  of  this  excellent  Lady’s 
Chara&er,  which  ought  to  become  a  Mirror  of 
Example  for  many  others  to  follow  and  pra&ife  : 
Then  there  would  not  be  fo  many  Eftates  leftened 
and  fold  %  Tradefmen  made  to  lofe  their  Debts  ; 
and  Breaches  happen  in  Matrimony,  as  fo  fre¬ 
quently  now-a-days  do.  This  reminds  me  of 
what  I  heard  her  Ladyfhip  fay,  That  as  Ihe  was 
looking  out  of  her  Window  one  Morning  in  Lon¬ 
don,  fhe  faw  a  Couple  of  Fellows  in  the  Street 
hankering  about  a  particular  Houfe  :  This  moved 
her  Curiolity  to  aik  her  Footman  what  thole  Fel¬ 
lows  wanted  there.  He  anfwered.  That  thefe 
were  many  of  the  EngUJh  Gentry’s  Vifitors,  that 
attended  on  their  Levee,  and  coming  out  of 
Doors :  That  is  to  fay.  Madam,  they  are  Bailiffs, 
that  want  to  arreft  a  Perfon  that  is  now  in  that 
Houfe,  for  Debt,  as  foon  as  they  can  catch  him  out 
of  it.  And  no  wonder  that  this  is  the  Cafe  of 
many  *,  for  Good-hufbandry  and  Frugality  are 
quite  out  of  Fafhion,  and  he  that  goes  about  to 
fet  up  for  the  Pra&ice  of  it,  muft  mortify  every 
thing  about  him  ;  for  ’tis  the  Mode  to  live  high, 
to  fpend  more  than  we  get,  to  negledt  Trade, 
contemn  Care  and  Concern,  and  go  on  without 
Forecaft,  or  without  Confideration  and,  in  Con- 
fequence,  ’tis  the  Mode  to  go  on  to  Extremity, 
to  break,  become  Bankrupts,  and  Beggars.  I 
am  afraid  this  is  but  too  juft  an  Obfervation,  that 
fcarce  one  Family  in  ten  keeps  ftridtly  within  the 


Compafs  of  its  Income:  For3  befides  the  prefenc 
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expenfive  manner  of  Living,  the  Generality  of 
Mankind  have  contracted  fuch  an  unufual  In¬ 
dolence,  that  People,  eagerly  purfuing  the  Plea- 
fures  and  Novelties  of  the  times,  leave  their  Effaces 
and  Bufmefs  of  all  Kinds  at  Sixes  and  Sevens,  or 
at  beff  to  the  Management  of  a  few  heedlefs  mer¬ 
cenary  Servants,  that  moftly,  either  through 
Avarice  or  Negligence,  betray  or  deceive  them. 
But  this  Lady  is  not  one  of  that  Stamp  :  She  de¬ 
lights  in  the  Fen,  employing  it  in  keeping  exaCt 
Accounts  of  her  Receipts  and  Iftues  to  come  at  a 
Balance  •,  and  therefore  obliged  me  to  hire  a  Plough¬ 
man  that  could  write  and  figure  well  ;  which  ac¬ 
cordingly  I  did,  and  to  whom,  on  his  firft  Demand, 
fhe  gave  15  /.  a  Year  Wages,  tho’  our  common 
Ploughmen  have  but  halt  the  Money  :  So  much 
Difference  there  is  between  a  topping  Ploughman, 
and  an  inferior  one.  But  further ;  There  is,  fays 
one,  much  to  be  faid  to  prove  the  great  Town  a 
Forge  of  Vanity,  a  Nurfery  of  Vice,  a  Snare  to  the 
Young,  a  Curie  to  the  Old,  and  a  perpetual  Spring 
of  new  Temptations.  Some  (fays  he)  find  a  mighty 
Satisfaction  from  the  Play-houfe,  as  thinking  it 
the  belt  way  of  palling  an  idle  Flour  or  two  :  But 
here  is  fuch  a  Confufion  and  Jargon  among  them, 
and  fuch  a  Huddle  of  Men  and  Things  jumbled  to¬ 
gether,  that,  unlefs  you  can  abftraCt  the  Good  from 
the  Bad,  and  withal  drain  Obfervations  and  Di- 
verfions  from  them  both ,  I  cannot  tell  what 
kind  of  Pleafure  or  Satisfaction  you  can  propofe 
from  thence.  ’Tis  the  very  fame  in  all  the  reft  of 
our  pretended  Diverfions •,  viz.  Horfe-races,  Cock¬ 
pits,  Tennis-courts,  Balls,  Aftemblees,  and  Mu- 
ftcal  Entertainments,  (Sc.  Though  the  Recreations 
in  themfelves  may  mod  of  them  be  innocent  and 
harmlefs  enough,  yet  they  are  generally  fo  vitiated 
and  corrupted,  and  the  Pleafure  that  they  pretend 
to,  is  fo  interwoven  with  Danger,  as  well  as 
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Vexation  of  Spirit,  that  I  defy  the  greateft  Maker 
of  the  Town  to  make  it  appear,  that  there  is  not 
more  Pain  and  Difappointment,  than  there  is  real 
Pleafure  or  Satisfaction,  attending  upon  the  belt  of 
them.  But  the  Diverfions  of  the  Country  are  noble, 
manly,  and  generous ;  and  do  not  cloy  or  fatiate 
their  Profeffors  *,  but  are  ftill  improving  upon 
them,  and  are,  every  Day,  growing  more  grateful 
and  delightful :  They  are  not  fpent  as  thofe  of  the 
Town  are  but  kill,  the  more  they  are  enjoy’d, 
the  more  they  pleafe  and  gratify  the  Enjoyers, 
Moreover,  to  confider  the  Expence  of  the  Plea- 
fures  of  London ,  and  thofe  of  the  Country,  the 
latter  are  all  free  and  open,  and  derived,  as  it  were, 
from  the  general  Grant  of  Nature  the  former  are 
mercenary,  and  not  to  become  at,  without  a  cer¬ 
tain  unavoidable  Charge  and  Danger  :  Befides,  all 
the  PJeafures  of  this  1  own  may  be  run  through  in 
the  narrow  Compafs  of  two  or  three  fhort  Days ; 
and,  when  that’s  done,  you  do  but  run  the  fame 
foolifh  Round,  tread  the  fame  Stage  over  and  over 
again :  And  what  can  be  more  ungrateful  to  an 
ingenious  Man,  than  to  fuffer  his  Senfes  to  be  per¬ 
petually  grated  and  impofed  upon,  by  the  dull  Re¬ 
petition  of  the  fame  Thing  ? 

I  therefore  hereby  give  Notice  to  all  Gentle¬ 
men,  Ladies,  and  others,  that,  on  a  proper 
Order,  I  will  furnifh  them  with  Ploughmen,  or 
other  Men  and  Boy  Servants,  ufually  employed 
in  Husbandry  Affairs  *  as  alfo  Grooms,  Dairy  and 
other  Maid-fervants  ;  and  buy  for  theln  Saddle, 
Coach  and  Cart-horfes,  as  I  live  near  Dunftable , 
Leighton ,  and  Alesbnry,  where  the  beftof  thefe  Sorts 
of  Horfes  are  brought  feveral  times  a  Year  to  be 
fold  i  as  alfo  Bulls,  Cows,  Sheep ;  the  large  Lti- 
cefterjhire ,  or  the  knall  foreign  Breed  of  Hogs  ; 
Setting- Dogs,  Gun-Dogs  and  Pointers,  broke  by 
the  beff  Hands  in  our  fporting  Country  j  Makiffs 
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and  Shepherds  Dogs  *,  tame  Rabbets  of  feveral 
Sorts,  and  Guiney  Pigs ;  young  Squirrels  and  Dor¬ 
mice,  that  are  very  plenty  with  us  ;  tame  Phea- 
fants  of  the  common  or  white  Sort,  from  Half-a- 
crown  apiece  to  feven  Shillings  and  Six-pence,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Age  ;  Guiney  Hens,  white  Pea¬ 
cocks,  Muficovy  and  others  of  the  belt  Englijh  Sort 
of  Ducks*,  the  large  Virginia  Turkey,  fome  of 
which  have  weighed  forty  Pounds,  Feathers  and 
Guts  included  ;  the  true  Hertfordfihire  Breed  of 
white  Dunghil  Cocks  and  Hens,  that  lay  large  Eggs 
with  thin  Shells,  and  have  commonly  two  or  three 
Broods  of  Chickens  in  a  Year ;  divers  Sorts  of 
Wheat-feed,  proper  for  particular  Soils  and  Cli¬ 
mates  ;  rath-ripe,  fprat,  and  common  Barley-feed  ; 
Oats  of  different  Kinds;  Tick  and  common  Horfe- 
beans  ;  various  Sorts  of  Rouncivals,  and  fmaller 
Peas,  for  Field  or  Garden  Ufes ;  Turnep  and  ar¬ 
tificial  Grafs-feeds,  and,  the  mod  excellent  of  all 
natural  and  artificial  Grafs-feeds,  that  called  the 
Lady-finger  and  St.  Timothy  Grafs-feeds ;  Fruit  and 
Timber  young  Trees,  and  their  Sets  or  Seeds; 
Hedge-wood  Sets  or  Seeds  *,  and  all  manner  of 
Implements  of  Husbandry  :  So  that  Perfons  may 
have  the  Three*  wheel  Drill-plough  and  Horfe- 
break,  Two  or  One-wheel  common  Plough,  the 
Swing  and  Foot-plough  withoutWheels,  the  Marfh 
or  Bog-plough,  the  bed  and  lighted  fort  of  Plough 
for  cutting  Water  through  ;  the  profitable  Chaff- 
cutting  Engine ;  feveral  Sorts  of  Indruments  for  im¬ 
proving  Hop-grounds ;  with  mod  or  all  Sorts  of 
Utenfils  ulually  employed  in  Corn  or  Grafs  Dairy- 
Farms  ;  Furze  or  Whin-feeds,  from  our  Commons ; 
Beech-mad  or  Seeds,  or  its  Sets,  at  Eighteen- 
pence  an  Hundred  ;  and  Kerroon  young  Cherry- 
trees,  of  which  particular  Sort  (being  the  bed  of 
black  Cherries)  I  have  a  large  Nurfery,  and  fell 

them 
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them  at  one  Shilling  apiece  ;  and  which  no  Perfon 
Ihould  be  without,  for  its  valuable  Qualities,  that 
has  a  convenient  Place  for  their  Growth* 


CHAP*  XXL 

fhe  bad  Husbandry  of  the  Scotch  Farmer  dif* 

play  dy  in  the  Copy  of  the  following  Letter . 

S  I  Ry  D — - — 5,  nth  Auguft  1744. 

T>EING  Proprietor  of  fome  Lands,  and  re- 
gretting  the  Ill-conduCt  of  my  Countrymen,  I 
purchafed  feveral  Books  of  Husbandry ;  that  of 
the  Society  of  Edinburgh ,  and  yours,  &c.  Both 
of  them  might  be  compendifed  ;  and  it  were  to  be 
wifhed,  that  (as  yours  cods  us  about  thirty  Shillings 
at  this  DiftanceJ  you  had  been  more  plain,  and 
not  referved  fo  many  Secrets,  as  the  Method  of 
preferving  Peas,  &c.  from  the  Slug,  Fly,  and 
other  Infeeds.  However,  as  you  have  written  more 
plain  than  any  other,  I  edeem  you,  and  wifh  my 
Countrymen  would  follow  your  Directions  :  But, 
as  I  defpair  of  that  in  hade,  I  wifh  you  could  fall 
on  a  Way  of  fending  fome  of  the  good  Farmers 
to  us ;  rather,  the  Servants  you  fend  to  Gentlemen. 
No  doubt,  this  will  feem  a  very  whimfical,  ridi¬ 
culous  Propofal  to  you  y  and,  I  am  fenfible,  there 
are  no  fmall  Difficulties  lie  in  the  Way  :  Yet,  if 
Particulars  were  known,  I  am  fatisfied  we  fhould 
have  great  Numbers  fpeedily  *,  and  all  of  them 
might  make  rich  fpeedily  with  Eafe  ;  which  is  the 
Reafon,  that  (as  I  have  expended  a  deal  of  Money 
on  Improvements)  I  will  bedow  a  few  Pence  more 
for  the  Pleafure  of  correfponding  with  Mr.  Ellis  y 
and  hope  he  will  excufe  the  Trouble  of  hearing 
the  bad  Management  of  others. 
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Though  we  have  rich  Grounds  here,  capable  of 
bearing  any  Grain,  all  is  on  a  wrong  Footing  ;  the 
ordinary  Farmers  have  the  Fields  all  open,  take 
four  Crops  off  the  upper  driek  Parts  of  their 
Grounds,  of  poor,  fmall,  grey  Oats,  not  worth 
plowing  for  them,  letting  it  lie  only  four  Years 
Lee,  without  fowing  any  Grafs-feeds :  The  Surface 
is  fcarce  covered,  till  they  give  it  a  flight  Folding, 
and  then  plow  it  four  Years  more.  They  only 
fcratch  the  Surface  five  or  fix  Inches  deep  ;  and 
are  afraid  of  turning  up  frefh  Mould,  and  will  not 
plow  a  rich  moik  Ground,  but  call  it  a  cold,  four, 
barren  Ground.  They  fallow  none  j  but,  through 
Lazinefs,  lay  their  Dung  on  the  Piece  next  the 
Houfe  ;  which  they  call  Croft ;  and  take  a  Crop 
of  Barley  firfl ;  then  one  or  two  Crops  of  Oats; 
then  dung  again  with  Barley,  Oats,  &V.  and  fo 
has  been  for  Hundreds  of  Years.  They  fow  no 
Peas  nor  Wheat.  Thus  their  Crofts  are  full  of 
Weeds,  and  a  dry  Summer  breaks  Numbers  of 
them.  The  Makers,  obferving  this,  turned  all 
their  Grounds  into  large  Inclofures  of  fome  Miles 
for  feeding  Cattle  :  A  moft  precarious  Trade  !  But, 
as  it  is  better  than  the  former,  it  is  followed  to 
fuch  a  Pitch,  that  we  have  not  Food  amongk  our- 
felves :  Our  Wheat  is  brought  to  us  weekly  thirty 
Miles  from  the  Eak  ;  and  is  carried  alfo  four-and- 
twenty  or  thirty  Miles  kill  farther  to  the  Wek,  to 
Kilcoudbright ,  Cfr.  Our  very  Oatmeal  comes  weekly 
to  our  Market  from  the  Engli/Jo  Borders  at  twenty 
Miles  Dikance :  And,  though  we  have  large  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Milk,  yet  our  Markets  are  fupplied  weekly 
with  Butter  from  the  Enghjh  Side  ;  and  fend  many 
hundred  Pounds  for  fa  t  Butter  and  Cheefe  to  your 
Sea  Coaks.  In  fliort,  to  our  Scandal,  we  had  all 
karved  the  lak  Dearth,  but  that  we  fubfcribed, 
and  fent  over,  above  three  thoufand  Pounds  to  the 
Englijh  Side,  for  Support  of  our  Farmers,  and  the 
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Poor  at  this  one  Town.  A  great  Number  of  the 
Englifh  Farmers,  obferving  this,  are  come  in  on  our 
Borders,  and  are  making  rich  faft.  A  poor  in- 
duftrious  Fellow,  of,  I  believe,  not  fixty  or  feventy 
Pounds  Stock,  was  laughed  at,  for  taking  a  Piece 
of  Ground  called  too  dear  ;  but  he  improved  it 
fo,  char,  in  a  few  Years,  he  fub-fet  lefs  than  the 
Half  of  it ;  and  now  his  Family  fit  Rent-free  on 
the  reft.  One  from  Briftol ,  fome  Years  ago,  came 
over  to  Galloway ,  and  made  a  great  deal  of 
Money ;  and  many  others.  In  fhort,  they  will 
meet  with  great  Encouragement  from  the  Gentle¬ 
men  here  ;  and,  particularly,  it  would  be  a  Plea- 
fure  to  me,  who  have  nine  hundred  Englijh  Statute-*' 
acres  lying  together,  all  Meadow  and  Arable  :  It 
is  open  to  the  South  and  Weft,  and  covered  from 
the  North  by  Hills ;  the  upper  Parts  of  it  are  all 
a  good  Mould,  mixed  with  a  Clay  four  or  five 
Feet  deep;  no  Stones,  fave  fmall  loofe  Tumblers, 
which  are  all  picked  off  to  make  Fences :  The 
Meadow  is  a  Foot  of  fine  Mould,  above  a  fine  rich 
Clay  and  Mofs,  without  Sand,  from  three  to  fifteen 
Feet  deep ;  and  yields  from  fifteen  to  twenty  Horfe- 
loads  of  fine  Hay  off  a  Day’s  Labour,  without 
any  coarfe  Spret:  Is  juft  fo  fituate,  as  never  to 
carry  off  the  Hay  by  Floods ;  and,  if  all  the 
Meadows  were  faved,  nine  hundred  Horfe-loads 
might  be  cut  yearly,  at  fixteen  Stone  per  Load  of 
Meadow  Hay,  befides  Clover.  The  Bogs  are 
riling  Grounds,  betwixt  the  Meadow  and  higher 
Grounds;  a  fine  Turf,  one  Foot;  then  Clay 
(without  Sand)  ;  and  Marl,  two,  three,  or  four 
Feet,  and,  in  fome  Places,  five  or  fix  ;  which 
could  be  eafily  carried  off:  And,  if  the  upper  Turf 
were  laid  down,  it  would  be  Meadow  all  behind,. 
We  have  a  Privilege  of  calling  as  many  Peats  as 
we  pleafe  in  a  neighbour  Mofs,  on  the  Marfh, 
without  any  Reftri&ion,  but  paying  a  fmall  Mofs- 
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due.  Vefiels  of  thirty  or  forty  Tons  come  within 
four  Miles  of  it *,  and  if  one  dine  in  Cockermoutb 
or  Whitehaven ,  they  may  fup  in  the  Farm.  Several 
Butchers  carry  home  fat  Sheep,  &c .  in  Boats: 
Nay,  thefe  two  or  three  Years  paft,  a  cunning 
Farmer  from  Kent  has  come  flealing  down  here, 
and  buys  Wethers  at  Six  and  Six-pence,  or  feven 
Shillings ;  which,  he  fays,  he  can  fell,  after  a 
Year’s  Keeping,  or  lefs,  at  twenty  Shillings,  or  a 
Guinea  :  Nay,  we  have  Butchers  ail  the  Way  from 
Chichefier  hither:  So  you  fee  there  is  Money  to  be 
made  here.  The  Farm  is  ten  Miles  from  this,  and 
Fourteen  from  Khlcoudbright ,  all  good  Coach-road. 
A  good  Farmer  could  fell  all  his  Wheat  and  Peas^ 
to  thefe  two,  cheaper  than  after  fifty  Miles  Car¬ 
riage*,  and  Pork,  which  we  have  moftly  all  from 
the  Engli/h  Side.  There  are  fome  light  Parts  in 
the  Farm  ;  but  there  is  always  Plenty  of  Marl,  or 

rich  Clay,  within  thirty  or  forty  - - of  it,  to 

lead  to  it ;  and  has  fuch  a  Command  of  Water, 
that  the  Half  of  it  may  be  flooded  all  the  Winter 
and  Spring,  and  even  in  a  dripping  Summer. 
There  are  Plenty  of  Houfes,  and  good  Farm-ones ; 
but  as  I  know  an  Engli/hman  would  not  like  them, 
if  any  offer’d,  I  would  build  right  ones.  It  is  a 
pleafant  Place,  a  good  deal  of  Planting  *,  and  I 
am  yearly  planting  more.  Had  I  been  bred  in 
the  Country,  I  would  keep  it  all  j  but,  having 
another  Bufinefs,  it  lies  out  of  my  Way  to  manage 
it.  I  propofe,  therefore,  to  let  it  to  three  or  four 
Farmers,  each  to  be  inclofed  within  himfelf^  with 
Plenty  of  Water  and  Meadow,  £sfc.  If  theWhole 
be  taken  together,  I  ask  but  four  Shillings  and 
Six-pence  an  Acre,  in  full  of  all  Rent,  Tythes, 
and  public  Dues  ;  only  fome  fmall  Cafuaities,  a 
few  Hens  and  Chickens,  or  fo.  This  for  one 
Life  *,  and  I  will  yearly  quarry,  and  build  two  or 
three  hundred  Poles  of  fufficient  Stone-walls,  five 
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feet  high  ;  the  Farmer  Leading  the  Stones*  when 
quarried,  and  paying  feven  and  a  half  per  Cent,  for 
the  Quarrying  and  Bigging ;  and  if  the  Farmer 
give  an  Acknowlegement  at  Entry,  he  fhall  have 
Power  to  fub-feti  by  which  means  he  may  Jive 
Rent-free  himfeJf  in  a  few  Years.  If  the  Farm  lay 
here,  I  could  have  thirty  or  forty  Shillings  or  more 
each  Acre,  which  is  the  ufual  Rent  here  *,  but  being 
ten  Miles  off,  I  ask  but  little  lefs  than  the  tenth 
Part  of  the  Rent.  The  red-headed  Thiftle  is  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  Hills,  which  have  not  been  plowed  of 
a  long  time,  and  the  common  Thiftle  over  it  all : 
Common  red  and  white  Clover  withThetches  grows 
plentifully  in  all  the  Grofts  :  The  Out-fields  are 
thick-fet  with  what  they  call  Bennert  (  fmall  Com- 
frey);  and  in  June ,  at  a  Diftance,  the  Fields  look 
as  if  all  covered  with  fpilt  Milk  *,  which  is  from  a 
Flower,  for  that  reafon  called  Milk-Grafs  (  Lamb- 
1,  ettuce);  for  it  has  now  lain  fix  or  feven  Years  Lee. 
If  any  young  Man  were  willing  to  pufh,  you  could 
not  do  a  better  Service  to  him  than  let  him  know 
of  this,  I  can  affure  him  ;  or  rather  three  or  four 
of  them,  of  good  Encouragement,  if  they  are  honeft* 
Principles  are  no  Objection  to  me.  Here  is  a 
Meeting-houfe  forChurchmen.  You  will  be  a  better 
Judge  what  Stock  it  will  require,  than  I.  Every 
thing  fells  dearer  here  than  in  your  Markets,  efpe~ 
cially  Pork  ;  Peas,  Beans  and  Potatoes,  and  even 
Butchers  Meat,  dearer  than  moft  Places  of  England . 
— I’ll  beg  you’ll  excufe  this  long  Scribble  j  and  if 
any  thing  occur,  favour  me  with  a  Line.  You  may 
obferve,  either  in  Print  or  otherwife,  that  there 
are  cheap  Farms  in  Galloway ,  or  fo  ;  but  I  do  not 
chufe  to  have  my  Name  made  ufe  of  in  public, 
or  any  notice  taken  of  my  writing  you* — We  have 
Plenty  of  Coals  and  Fir-timber,  with  Lime  from 
Whitehaven .  I  have  fold  a  hundred  and  five  Afti 
and  Plane-trees  to  two  Lords  there,  who  are  to  cut 
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them  this  Winter  ;  and,  if  I  were  to  build  a  Houfe, 
could  have  Fir  Deals  in  Return*  The  Farmer  may 
enter  at  Martinmas ,  Candlemas ,  or  Whit  [untide ,  the 
15th  of  May .  The  Meadows  and  Bogs  are  the 
richefl  of  the  Grounds  *,  but,  having  never  been 
plowed,  would  anfwer  well  for  Wheat  or  Lint. 
The  Quarrying  and  building  Walls  cofts  me  fix- 
teen  or  eighteen  Pence  per  Pole.  Thus  you  have 
every  thing  huddled  in,  as  it  occurred  to, 

S  I  R, 

Tour  mofi  obedient  humble  Servant ; 
DirecT  for  me  here.  though  unknown. 

I  will  lett  a  larger  or  leffer  Part  off  at  a  Side, 
for  the  fame  Rent  \  for  fome  dearer,  as  the 
Goodnefs  is. 

The  Author's  Remarks  on  the  Scotch  Letter. - 

According  to  this  ingenious  Gentleman’s  Letter,  it 
is  plain,  that  a  Perfon  who  underftands  the  Farm¬ 
ing  Bufinefs,  and  is  able  to  flock  a  Farm,  and  is 
willing  to  rent  one  in  the  South  Part  of  Scotland , 
has  here  an  extraordinary  advantageous  Opportu¬ 
nity  to  improve  his  Money  *,  an  Opportunity,  per¬ 
haps,  that  is  not  to  be  match’d  in  England :  And 
now  is  the  Time  to  make  the  belt  of  it  5  for  the 
Knowlege  and  better  Pra&ice  of  Farming  will  cer¬ 
tainly  become  more  common  than  ever,  in  a  few 
Years  more :  And  when  this  Art  is  more  known  in 
Scotland ,  undoubtedly  Farms  will  lett  dearer  than 
they  do  at  prefent.  Happy  then  is  he,  that  fooneft 
takes  one  of  thefe  rich-landed  Farms,  at  fo  fmall  a 
Rent  as  four  Shillings  and  Six-pence  an  Acre  I 
Land  that  with  us  would,  in  fome  Places,  lett  for 
twenty  Shillings  an  Acre,  without  the  great  Con- 
veniency  of  Marl -pits,  which  afford  the  belt  of 
Breffing  for  light  Land  :  And,  what  is  extreme  va¬ 
luable  in  this  Gentleman’s  Eftate,  moil  of  his 
Ground  is  of  a  iliff  Nature  s  which  would  give  a 
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clever  Husbandman  a  fine  Opportunity  to  get  large 
Wheat  and  Bean  Crops,  where  there  was  never  any 
before:  And  every  knowing  Farmer  is  fenfible  of 
the  great  Value  of  frefli  Ground,  which  here  he 
may  enjoy,  not  only  becaufe  Wheat  was  never 
fown  here  before,  but  likewife  becaufe  he  may,  by 
a  fkilful  deep  Ploughing,  make  that  Earth  turn  and 
be  uppermoft  to  the  Sun,  that  never  was  yet ;  and 
confequently  thus  enjoy  a  fort  of  Virgin  Mould,  to 
his  great  Profit.  We  commonly  fay  in  Hertford - 
fbire.  It  is  a  beneficial  Opportunity,  that  a  Man 
enjoys,  when  he  takes  a  Farm,  after  a  Landlord  has 
occupy’d  it,  becaufe  it  is  fuppofed,  that  by  his  Abi¬ 
lity  of  Pocket  he  had  thoroughly  drefled  and  ma¬ 
nured  the  Land,  and  left  it  in  good  Heart ;  which 
often  is  the  Cafe,  and  then  the  fucceeding  Tenant 
fares  the  better  for  it  for  feveral  Years  after.  And 
I  fay  alfo,  that  it  fometimes  happens  to  the  Advan¬ 
tage  of  an  ingenious  Farmer  that  rents  a  Farm,  next 
after  an  ignorant  one  has  broke,  and  gone  out  of  the 
fame.  Of  this  I  could  give  Inftances  that  at  pre- 
fent  fubfift,  within  a  few  Miles  of  me*  where  two 
Farmers  now  live,  who  fucceeded  two  ignorant 
ones,  that  plowed  their  Ground  fo  fhallow  as  not 
to  go  to  the  Bottom  of  the  common  Weed-roots. 
Therefore  the  Weeds  oftentimes  got  the  better  of 
their  Corn-crops,  and  help’d  to  break  them,  by 
having  wretched  poor  Crops.  Now  when  another 
Tenant  came  after  one  of  thefe,  that  made  Choice 
of  a  right  fort  of  Plough,  agreeable  to  the  Nature 
of  the  Soil,  and  plowed  the  Ground,  where  it  would 
admit  of  it,  its  due  Depth,  he  then  came  by  frefli 
Mould,  that  needed  no  Drefling  for  Years  after  ; 
or,  if  he  did  drefs  it,  the  lefs  would  do:  And  thus 
he  got  as  good  Crops,  as  the  former  one  did  bad 
ones.  The  Cafe  here  feems  the  fame :  For,  as  this 
Gentleman  obferves,  they  plow  it  fo  fhallow,  that 
it  feems  a  Scratching  rather  than  a  Ploughing,  and 
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fo  harrowrin  their  Barley  and  Oats.  '  But  to  fuch  an 
Undertaking  I  know  there  is  one  of  the  moft  firm 
pie  Objedlions  made*  an  Objection  that  is  merely 

childifh  ;  and  that  is, - Who  would  venture  to 

go  and  live  fo  far  from  home  ?  Alas  !  what  a  fad 
Thing  it  would  be  to  live  among  Strangers !  fays 
one  to  another.-^— ^Silly  People  !  There  are  many 
of  our  Englijh ,  that  make  as  much  a  Rout  about 
taking  a  Farm  twenty  Miles  off  their  laft  Abode, 
nay,  more,  than  fome  of  greater  Ability  do  of  going 
an  Eaft-India  Voyage,  I  happened  once  to  be  in 
a  Room  with  a  Gentlewoman  Relation,  who  had 
juft  come  home  to  England ,  after  living,  I  think, 
feven  Years  at  Leghorn  in  Italy  •>  when  another  of 
her  Kindred,  being  at  the  fame  time  there,  faid— 
O  Coufin,  how  could  you  venture  fofar?,— To 

which  ridiculous  Queftion  fhe  wifely  anfwered, - 

O  Coufin,  I  thought  it  no  more  than  a  Journey  to 
Tork  by  Land.- — • — But  the  Dutchman's  Opinion  is 
Rill  more  pertinent  to  my  Purpofe:  His  Maxim  is, 
That  where  he  gets  moil  Money,  that  Place  is  his 
Home— So  that  he  is  the  fame  Man  in  his  Mind, 
Abroad  as  at  Home  •,  in  a  Spicy  Ifland  at  Eaft  India , 
as  in  Holland .  But  here  is  lefs  Reafon,  nay,  little 
or  none,  for  an  Objedtion  againfl  living  fo  near  Eng¬ 
land  as  this  Farm  is ;  for  there  is  no  Sea  to  crofs  to 
it ;  it  is  all  Land-traveling  *,  and  if  there  be  any 
Goods  to  be  fent  to,  or  wanted  from  London ,  a 
fair  Wind  of  three  Days  blows  a  Ship  from  one  Part 
to  the  other.  To  which  I  fhall  add  the  following 
Encouragement  j  That,  if  any  Perfon  will  fpeedily 
go  and  take  all  or  Part  of  this  great  Farm  of  nine 
hundred  Acres  of  Land,  he  cannot  do  it  at  a  better 
Time,  becaufe  all  Sorts  of  Grain  feem  now  to  be 
at  the  lowefi  Ebb  of  Price  ;  Cattle  the  fame,  and 
every  thing  elfe  relating  to  the  Farming  Bufinefs  % 
So  that  half  the  Money,  and  lefs,  woujd  Rock  a 
Farm  now,  than  would  at  another  Time,  when 
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Corn,  Cattle  and  other  Things,  fell  much  dearer: 
So  that  there  is  no  room  to  doubt,  but  a  fkilful 
Man  would  get  Money  apace  in  fuch  good  Ground, 
under  fo  eafy  a  Rent.  And,  if  he  is  a  fingle  Man, 
he  ftands  a  rare  Chance  of  making  his  Fortune  here 
by  Matrimony  \  for  in  a  Part  where  none  knows  fo 
well  how  to  manage  Hufbandry  Affairs,  he  will 
be  not  a  little  refpe&ed  ;  and,  as  he  lives  in  Repu¬ 
tation  on  his  own  Stock,  he  need  not  fear  Proffers 
enough  of  rich  Help-mates  for  his  Choice  of  a  right 
one  ( if  he  miftakes  not )  to  be  his  Partner  in  Farm¬ 
ing.  A  pretty  many  Years  ago,  I  am  credibly  in¬ 
formed,  a  Servant  Man  went  out  of  the  Parifh  of 
Great  Gaddefden  but  into  Lincoln[hire  ;  where  when 
the  People  perceived  he  could  get  great  Crops  of 
Turneps  by  his  Art  in  the  open  Field,  they  feemed 
amazed,  for  they  had  never  feen  fuch  a  Sight  be¬ 
fore.  This  and  other  skilful  Pra&ice  made  the 
Man  be  efteemed  to  a  very  high  Degree  *,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Story,  he  afterwards  became  a  top¬ 
ping  Farmer  himfelf,  by  marrying  a  Widow,  with 
a  ready  Stock,  well  placed  in  a  large  Farm  :  And 
here,  it  is  faid,  he  lived  till  he  died. 

And  now,  this  is  to  give  Notice  to  any  Perfon 
that  has  a  mind  to  try  his  Fortune  this  way,  by 
employing  his  Money  and  Skill,  in  renting  fuch  a 
convenient,  cheap  Farm,  that  lies  but  a  little  Way 
in  Scotland ,  where  as  good  Wheat  may  grow  as  any 
in  England ,  That  if  he  will  apply  to  me  in  Perfon, 
or  by  Letter  (  paying  Poftage  to  my  Houfe ),  he 
may  be  further  informed  of  this  valuable  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  to  become  Tenant  to  a  Gentleman  that  will 
affuredly  give  him  extraordinary  Encouragement. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

Of  Bees . 

nnH  E  bad  Succefs  that  attended  Bees  in  1743— 
This  Summer  1743.  though  it  might  be 
juftly  called  a  dry  one,  yet  was  attended  with  fo 
few  Honey-dews,  that  moft  Bees  got  not  Honey 
enough  to  fubftft  them  all  the  Winter,  which 
obliged  many  to  feed  them  with  Sugar  juft  wetted 
with  Small  Beer  (for  our  ignorant  Niggards  will 
not  be  perfuaded  Honey  is  the  cheapeft  Food  for 
this  Purpofe),  from  Allhallowtide  to  the  Middle  of 
April  1744.  and  becaufe  this  Spring  Seafon  lafted 
fo  long  cold,  that  the  Bees  could  not  keep  abroad 
to  get  Honey  enough  to  live  on  •,  which  Supplies 
of  Food  were  given  them  at  times  when  the  Wea¬ 
ther  was  open  *,  for  then  they  would  defcend  from 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Hive,  and  carry  it  up  *,  for 
in  frofty  Weather  they  kept  clofe,  and  would  not 
ftir  to  receive  any  thing  that  was  given  them  ; - 
yet  for  all  fuch  right  Feeding,  as  they  falfly  call 
it,  I  know  an  old  Bee-mafter  loft  this  Year  three 
Hives  out  of  feven  *,  and  fo  many  others  have 
fliared  the  fame  Lofs  by  Famiftiing,  for  want 
of  enough  Honey-dews  laft  Year,  &c.  for  on 
thefe  our  Country  People  lay  great  Strefs,  and 
therefore  I  fhould  here  fay  fomething  particular  of 
them  :  But  as  thefe  feldom  fall  in  Plenty  till  the 
next  Month,  I  fhall  poftpone  giving  an  Account 
of  their  Nature  till  then  j  and  proceed  to  fay, 
that  as  May  is  the  prime  Month  in  the  Year  for 
fwarming  of  Bees,  the  greateft  Care  ought  to  be 
taken  to  watch  their  Swarming,  that  they  be  not 
loft  for  want  of  Care  .*  For 

A  Swarm  of  Bees  in  May  is  worth  a  Load  of  Hay  : 
But  a  Swarm  in  July  is  not  worth  a  Fly . 

But 
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But  our  Country  People  inlarge  the  firft  Line,  and 
fay, 

A  Swarm  of  Bees  in  May 
Is  worth  a  Cow  and  her  Calf ,  and  a  Load  of  Hay . 
Which  leads  me  to  be  more  particular  on 

The  Profit  of  Bees . - Bees  may  be  bought  and 

removed  at  feveral  times  of  the  Year,  as  I  fhall 
hereafter  obferve :  But  the  fafeft  Time  of  all  is 
reckoned  to  be  the  Month  of  October ;  however, 
fome  will  buy  and  remove  them  the  firft,  fecond, 
or  third  Night  after  they  are  hived,  before  they 
are  too  bufily  engaged  at  work,  at  a  Price  accord¬ 
ingly.  When  they  are  purchafed  in  October ,  the 
ufual  Prices  are  as  follow  ^  as  Dr.  Warder ,  in  his 
Monarchy  of  Bees ,  at  Page  108.  has  calculated 

them  *,  and  gives  this  Account : - Suppofe,  fays 

he,  you  begin  to  raife  your  Apiary  with  ten  good 
Stocks,  which  in  fome  Parts  of  this  Kingdom 
may  be  bought  for  ten  Half-crowns,  in  others  for 
Crowns  5  but  in  this  Country  they  are  ten  Shil¬ 
lings  a  Hive:  The  firft  Year  you  will,  by  doubling 
your  Cafts,  be  able  to  have  about  twenty- five 
good  Stocks,  and  the  next  Year  about  fixty,  and 
the  third  Year  about  a  hundred  and  fifty,  barring 
Cafualties,  and  if  they  prove  good  Years  :  So 
that  when  you  have  raifed  this  Stock,  you  are  rich 
enough,  if  you  are  not  covetous :  So  that  in  three 
Years  time  you  may  from  ten  Hives  (if  good 
Weather  comes)  have  Bees  enough  to  take  the 
fourth  Year  an  hundred  and  fixty,  more  or  lefs, 
according  as  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Weather  is  ; 
which,  fet  them  all  at  five  Shillings  a  Stock  good 
and  bad  together,  comes  to  forty  Pounds  Sterling, 
And,  I  prefume,  whoever  fhall  arife  to  the  Half 
of  this  Profit,  will  fuppofe  themfelves  very  well 
rewarded  for  the  Care  they  have  taken  about  them  : 
But  of  this  more  hereafter,  when  I  fhall  make 
!  ufe  of  fome  of  the  Words  and  Directions  for  the 
II  Im» 
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Improvement  of  Bees,  by  the  two  lateft  Authors 
that  have  wrote  on  this  Subject,  viz.  Dr.  Warder, 
and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Thornley  $  who,  having 
read,  and  accurately  traced,  the  Works  of  all  for¬ 
mer  Writers,  and  made  many  Years  Obfervations 
of  thefe  excellent  Creatures  from  their  own  Expe¬ 
rience,  have  given  the  World  the  belt  Accounts  of 
them  that  ever  were  publifhed.  The  fir  ft  dedicated 
hi«  Treatife  to  Queen  Caroline  y  the  laft  printed 
his  in  1744.  And  although  the  latter  contradids 
the  former  in  feveral  of  his  Pages,  yet  I  mufl  needs 
fay,  in  my  humble  Opinion,  they  have  both  aded 
their  Parts  in  the  mod  pleafant,  the  mod  inftrud- 
and  in  the  mod  improving  way  of  all  others  5 
the  informing  of  Perions  Judgments,  chiefly  by 
Fads  y  a  Specimen  of  which  take  in  the  following 
ufeful  Account,  as  wrote  by  Mr.  'Thornley  : 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Thornley’ s  Account  of  the 

Swarming  and  Hiving  of  Bees. - - — -The  principal 

Reafon  why  they  fwarm  is  the  want  of  Room  : 
Therefore  in  Colonies,  where  they  are  not  at  all 
ftreightened,  they  feldom  or  ever  fwarm  y  except 
(fays  Mr.  Rufden)  through  Diftafle,  Difturbance, 
or  Mifmanagement. 

And  in  Hives  they  fwarm  not  merely  for  want 
of  Room,  without  other  concurring  Circumftances, 
fuch  as  a  King  in  Readinefs,  Multitude  of  Sub- 
jeds,  Profped  of  Plenty,  together  with  Weather, 
which  is  inviting. 

Every  Swarm  is  compofed  of  all  the  three  Sorts  ; 
viz.  a  Queen,  great  Numbers  of  common  Bees, 
both  old  and  young,  and  Drones,  whofe  Number 
are  uncertain  ;  fome  Swarms  have  more  of  thefe 
than  others.  Dr.  Butler  is  of  Opinion,  that  thofe 
Swarms  which  have  mod  Drones  will  mod  furely 
profper  ;  but  I  doubt  it,  till  I  fee  it  proved. 

The  Multitude  of  Swarms  does  not  predid  or 
promife  the  Profperity  of  an  Apiary  y  witnefs  the 

4  laft 
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lad  Sommer  17 43.  in  which  I  had  no  Jefs  than 
eighty -fix  or  eighty-feven  Swarms  *,  a  considerable 
Number  of  which  at  Michaelmas  had  not  Honey 
half  enough  to  maintain  them  till  this  Spring. 

The  old  Stocks  alfo  fending  forth  fuch  Multi¬ 
tudes  (Swarming  mod  of  them  twice,  and  many  of 
them  three  times),  they  were  greatly  reduced  in 
Strength,  and  in  Store.  Many  about  the  Country 
are  already  dead,  both  old  and  young  ,  and,  no 
doubt,  many  more  will  yet  die. 

Neither  do  the  earlied  Swarms  always  prove  the 
bed,  or  profper  mod,  as  early  as  the  latter  End  of 
Aprils  or  the  Beginning  of  May  :  The  Weather 
often  afterwards  is  very  wet  and  cold,  fhuts  them 
in,  and  prevents  fo  long  their  Labours,  that  I 
have  frequently  known  even  thefe  either  totally  de~ 
droyed,  or  exceedingly  reduced. 

But  Swarms  at  the  latter  End  of  May,  or  Be¬ 
ginning  of  June ,  Shall  profper,  and  anfwer  the 
Owners  Expectation. 

Three  Years  ago  I  had  a  Swarm  upon  Midfum- 
mer  Day,  which  laid  in  a  Sufficient  Store  of  Pro¬ 
vision  for  their  Support  till  the  Spring  following  ; 
and  they  Swarmed  that  Summer  either  the  lad  Day 
in  May ,  or  the  fird  of  June ,  and  every  Summer 
fince. 

And  it  is  more  than  twenty  Years  fi nee  I  had  a 
Swarm  the  Beginning  of  July ,  which  Hood  thro* 
theenfuing  Winter,  and  prospered  well. 

When  you  obferve  your  Hives  well  replenidied 
with  Bees,  and  begin  to  lie  forth  about  the  Hive’s 
Mouth  in  the  Day-time,  and  go  in  at  Night,  and 
alfo  the  Drones  appear,  you  may  expect  Swarms, 
especially  if  the  Weather  is  clear,  calm  and  warm  $ 
for  in  a  cloudy,  wet,  or  dormy  Seafon,  the  fir  ft 
Swarm  Seldom  or  ever  rife  •,  though  the  Cads,  or 
Second  Swarms,  often  rife  in  indifferent  Weather. 
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And  whenever  you  fee  them  gathering  together 
in  little  Clufters  upon  the  Hive,  or  Stool,  you 
may  infer  they  are  preparing,  and  even  ready  ,  for 
a  Dance  ;  and  may  expert  them  to  rife  prefently. 

Get  your  Hives  in  Readinefs,  and  of  different 
Dimensions,  that  you  may  the  better  fuit  them  to 
the  Swarms.  To  over-hive  them,  will  be  a  great 
Difadvantage  ;  if  under-hived,  the  Prejudice  is  the 
lefs,  and  it  is  eafy  to  give  them  Inlargement. 

An  Hive  holding  three  Pecks,  or  two  Pecks 
and  an  half,  will  be  a  fit  Size  for  an  early  Swarm 
of  eight  or  ten  thoufand  Bees :  An  Hive  of  lefs 
Meafure  will  be  large  enough  for  thole  that  come 
later  in  the  Year,  and  in  lefs  Numbers. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  of  fome  Service  here  to 
acquaint  the  Reader  with  an  Experiment  I  made 
in  October  latt  ;  when,  putting  the  Bees  of  a  fmall 
and  late  Swarm  into  an  empty  Hive,  and  after¬ 
wards  upon  a  Table,  I  took  a  particular  Account 
of  their  Meafure,  Weight,  and  Number  \  in 
Meafure  a  Quart,  in  Weight  one  Pound  and  a 
Quarter,  in  Number  two  thoufand.  I  firft  im- 
prifoned  the  Queen  ;  and,  having  a  Perfon  at 
hand  to  affift  me  in  the  Operation,  particularly  in 
counting  them  over,  which  took  up  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  Time,  we  had  gone  thro’  the  whole 
Trial,  and  perfe&ly  finifhed  it,  before  the  lead:  Sign 
of  Life  could  be  feen  in  one  fingle  Bee  ;  but  in  a 
few  Minutes  more  fome  Signs  of  Life  began  to 
appear  firft  in  their  moving  Legs,  and  then  in 
other  Parts *,  upon  which  I  put  them  into  another 
Stock,  where  they  are  ftill  in  Being. 

From  hence  it  is  eafy  to  compute  the  Number 
of  Bees  in  a  Swarm,  of  four  or  five  Pounds  in 
Weight,  viz.  eight  thoufmd  or  upwards ;  propor¬ 
tionable  to  which  would  be  an  Hive  of  fuch  an 
Extent. 
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Your  Hives  thus  at  Hand,  you  may  drefs  them 
agreeably  to  your  own  Fancy.  I  rub  mine  only 
with  a  fmall  Handful  of  Fennel,  dipped  in  a  little 
Ale  fweetened  with  Sugar  *,  fometimes  with  no¬ 
thing  at  all,  except  it  be  a  new  Hive. 

It  is  a  common  Pradlice  with  mod  to  place 
Sticks  in  the  Hives,  the  better,  as  they  fuppofe, 
to  fallen  the  Combs  :  But  if  your  Hives  are  of  a 
right  Form,  and  narrower  at  the  Mouth  than  the 
Middle,  I  fee  not  any  the  lead  Occafion  for  fuch 
a  Precaution  5  the  Bees  will  themfelves  effectually 
fecure  the  Combs  from  falling. 

Befides,  you  will  gain  this  Advantage  by  this 
means,  that  is,  taking  out  the  Combs  full  of 
Honey,  in  a  manner,  intire,  and  not  broke  in 
Pieces. 

The  two  principal  fwarming  Months  are  very 
well  known  to  be  May  and  Jure  :  As  to  the  Hour 
of  the  Day,  it  is  not  certain  *,  I  have  known  them 
to  rife  near  Eight  in  the  Morning,  and  after  Four 
in  the  Afternoon  *  but  mod  generally  between 
Eleven,  and  One  and  Two.  It  might  not  be 
amifs  to  have  a  watchful  Eye  upon  them  a  good 
Part  of  the  Day  ;  and  now  be  fure  to  give  them 
Door-room  enough,  opening  the  whole  Paffage 
for  them,  though  it  be  a  Week  or  ten  Days  be¬ 
fore  the  Swarm  comes. 

As  foon  as  your  Swarm  is  fettled,  hive  them, 
to  prevent  any  other  joining  with  them  :  The  Me¬ 
thod  of  hiving  them  you  will  learn  from  their 
Place  and  Manner  of  Settlement.  A  Twig,  or 
fmall  Branch,  you  may  gently  cut  off  with  a  fharp 
Knife  or  Saw,  or  fhake  them  into  the  Hive,  fet- 
ting  it  down  upon  a  Cloth,  ready  fpread  upon  the 
Ground,  with  a  little  Stick  placed  acrofs  to  bear 
up  one  Side,  to  give  thejn  the  Liverty  of  pading 
In  and  out. 
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If  you  fhake  them  into  an  empty  Hive,  and 
many  (as  ufual)  return  to  the  Place,  repeat  the 
A&ion  as  often  as  there  is  Occafion,  knocking 
them  out  of  the  empty  Hive  upon  the  Cloth  ;  you 
will  with  Pleafure  fee  them  croud  to  their  Compa¬ 
nions  in  the  other  Hive,  like  Sheep  into  a  Fold. 

But  if  they  fettle,  as  fometimes,  upon  the  Body 
or  large  Arm  of  a  Tree,  &c.  the  beft  way  is  with 
a  Brufh,  or  a  little  Handful  of  fmall  Branches,  to 
lweep  them  into  the  Hive,  d 

Being  thus  fixed  in  a  new  Habitation,  in  the 
Evening,  when  they  are  all  within  and  quiet,  carry 
them  to  the  Place  you  have  appointed  for  them, 
leaving  them  no  Paflage  into  or  out  of  the  Hive, 
but  only  at  the  Door,  which  may  gradually  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  narrower  Compafs. 

When  they  are  1  warming  and  dancing  a  Levalto 
in  the  neighbouring  Cloud,  I  never  entertain  them 
with  any  fort  of  Mufic,  as  do  the  Country-people, 
which  drowns  the  delightful  and  more  melodious 
Sound  of  the  Bees  :  Nor  is  it  of  any  Service,  fave 
to  prevent  Difputes,  and  to  preferve  Peace  among 
Neighbours. 

I  have  often  known  the  Queen  to  fall  upon  the 
Ground,  not  being  able  to  fiv,  through  fome  De¬ 
left  in  her  Wings ;  then  the  Swarm  returns  home 
again,  and  the  next  time  they  rife,  they  have  an¬ 
other  Sovereign.  I  have  known  the  Swarm  flay 
in  the  Plive  near  a  Fortnight  before  they  role 
again;  and,  perhaps,  waited  for  a  Leader  :  Some¬ 
times  they  rofe  no  more. 

The  poor  difabled,  unhappy  Princefs,  I  have 
picked  up  in  the  Grafs,  but  never  without  fome 
Attendants,  whom  nothing  but  Violence  could 
feparate  from  her. 

To  conclude  :  If  Ants  are  commended  for  their 
prudent  Pains,  providing  their  Meat  in  Summer, 
and  gathering  their  Food  in  Harvefl,  though  un- 

ferviceable 
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ferviceable  to  Men  ;  how  much  more  worthy  of 
Praife  are  thefe  inftru&ive,  exemplary  Infers, 
who  herein  fet  us  (both  as  Men  and  Chriftians)  a 
Pattern  fit  for  our  Imitation  !  Go  then  to  the  Ant 
(or  rather  to  the  Bee),  thou  Sluggard,  and  learn 
Wifdom. 

I. 

MY  drowfy  Pow’rs,  why  fieep  you  fo  ? 

Awake,  my  fluggifh  Soul ! 

Notning  has  half  thy  Work  to  do  5 
Y’et  nothing’s  half  fo  dull. 

II. 

The  little  Ants  for  one  poor  Grain 
Labour,  and  tug,  and  drive  : 

Yet  we,  who  have  an  Heav’n  t’obtain, 

Plow  negligent  we  live  ! 

III. 

Good  God  1  on  what  a  (lender  Thread 
Hang  everlailing  Things  ! 

Th5  eternal  States  of  all  the  Dead, 

Upon  Life’s  feeble  Strings ! 

IV. 

Infinite  Joy,  or  endlefs  Woe, 

Attends  on  ev’ry  Breath  *, 

And  yet  how  unconcern’d  we  go, 

Upon  the  Brink  of  Death  ! 


In  Praife  of  BEES,  being  Part  of  that  excellent 
Poetn  wrote  by  Joshua  Dins  dale,  A.  M% 

FT  ER  their  Origin,  th’  indufirious  Bees 
Dwelt  in  the  clefted  Rocks,  or  hollow  Trees ; 
iind  in  the  Grot’s  Recefs,  or  leafy  Shade, 

The  Wonders  of  their  fragrant  Art  difplay’d. 
With  the  fweet  Odours  of  fair  blooming  Flow’rs, 
We  call’d  them  from  the  Woods  to  ready  Bow’rs, 
And  made  them  love  the  Hive  :  For  offer’d  Gain 
Will  cheat  the  careful  Bee,  and  fimple  Swain. 

1  Thus 
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Thus  Hives  were  firft  with  golden  Honey  fraught. 
And  their  Republics  fharpen’d  human  Thought  ; 
Infpir’d,  with  Love  of  public  Good,  Mankind, 
Till  Fraud  and  Luxury  debauch’d  the  Mind. 

But  difficult’s  the  Talk,  with  curious  Eye 
Into  the  Myft’ries  of  their  State  to  pry  *, 

For,  cautious,  they  avoid  an  open  Light, 

And  hide  their  Labours  from  the  Robber’s  Sight. 
Should  any  Spy  difturb  their  balmy  Seat, 

They  ftrive  with  Stings  his  Treach’ry  to  defeat  ; 
And  boldly  fly  in  the  Invader’s  Face, 

To  make  him,  inoblervant,  fhun  the  Place. 

Yet  ftill  the  fweet  inauflrious  Kind  invite 
The  raptur’d  Mufe  to  bring  their  Praife  to  Light 
(Tho’  Honey  all  their  wife  Ambition  raife), 

And  confecrate  them  in  her  grateful  Lays. 

The  Sage,  with  Art,  and  fearching  Thought  endu’d. 
Who  fubtle  Nature’s  inmoft  Secrets  view’d. 

By  quick  Invention  a  nice  Hive  compos’d. 

And  in  tranfparent  Glafs  the  Bee  inclos’d  ; 

Which  all  the  Wonders  of  the  State  difplay’d. 
And  open  both  their  Art  and  Manners  laid. 

When  Ev’ning  paints  the  Heav’ns  with  rofy  Stains, 
And  Flow’rs  fmell  fweet  upon  the  dewy  Plains, 
The  Bee,  returning,  prudent  wings  its  Way, 

Nor  fleeps  fortuitous,  like  Birds,  a  Prey  j 
But  in  its  Cell  is  loft  in  Sleep  profound, 

Tho’  the  Rain  beat,  and  the  Storm  murmur  round. 
Not  Man,  with  all  his  boafted  Art  and  Care, 
Lives  fafer  from  th’  Inclemency  of  Air, 

Tho’  he  a  Louvre  with  vail  Coft  provide, 

A  Monument  of  vain  unbounded  Pride. 

Ev’n,  what  too  often  waftes  our  wretched  Race, 
They  never  feel  pale  Poverty’s  Difgrace  ; 

But  in  the  blooming  Seafons  hoard  their  Store, 

In  common  live,  nor  proudly  wifh  for  more. 
Equality  and  Concord  warm  each  Breaft, 

By  Love  of  public  Good  fupremely  bleft. 

CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.  XXIII. 

A  further  Account  of  Weeds . 

ITOW  the  pernicious  Dunny  Weed ,  or  Coltsfoot , 
*  ^  &c.  is  kept  down  from  damaging  a  Barley-crop . 

It  is  true,  that  forward  lowing  of  Barley  is 


the  fafed  and  fured  Way  to  obtain  a  full  Crop  of 
it,  provided  the  Ground  it  is  fown  on  is  pretty 
clear  of  Weeds :  But  where  a  Field  is  over-run 
with  this  horrid  Weed,  that  defies  the  Ploughman’s 
Art  to  extirpate.  Barley  ought  not  to  be  fown  for 
the  following  Reafons :  Fird,  The  Dunny  Weed 
generally  fhews  its  yellow  Flower-head  in  Marche 
which  is  the  Month  that  mod  Farmers,  both  in 
Vales  and  Chelturne  Countries,  fow  their  Barley- 
feed  in.  Now  where  a  Field  is  taken  with  this 
Weed,  and  the  Barley  is  fown  early  in  it,  it  will 
quickly  overtake  the  Barley  ;  and  thus  getting 
the  Ma fiery  of  it,  will  either  kill  the  Grain,  or 
cripple  its  Growth  to  that  Degree,  as  to  render  it 
perhaps  hardly  half  a  Crop  at  Harveft.  I  knew 
a  gravelly  Field  of  three  Acres  of  Barley  almod 
fpoiled  by  this  very  Weed  ;  for  its  Stalks,  and 
broad  Leaves,  have  fuch  numerous  deep  ftringy 
Roots,  that  they  potently  draw  to  them  the  Good- 
nefs  of  the  Ground  for  their  Nourifhment,  and  fo 
get  the  better  of  the  more  weak-rooted  Barley. 
Secondly,  To  prevent  this  Lofs  in  a  great  Degree, 
let  a  Farmer  plow  his  Ground  well  with  a  Fin,  or 
Iron  Wing,  fixed  on  the  Side  of  the  Share,  the  lad 
time  but  one  before  the  Barley-feed  is  fown  *,  for, 
by  this  means,  the  Fin  will  cut  in  two  mod  of 
the  Stalks  or  Strings  of  the  Dunny  Weed,  which 
will  be  prevented  growing  and  increafing  into 
more  of  thefe  Weeds,  by  their  time  of  lying,  and 
afterwards  being  didurb’d  again  at  the  lad  plow- 
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ing  and  harrowing-in  of  the  Barley,  which  on  this 
Account  fhould  be  in  April.  Thirdly,  As  this 
Weed  is  in  its  full  Sap  in  April  and  Beginning  of 
May,  the  Plough  and  Harrows,  by  this  their 
late  Operation,  will  fo  cut  and  bruife  the  Stalks 
of  the  Dunny  Weeds,  as  to  make  them  (what  we 
call)  bleed,  or  lofe  their  Sap;  and  thus  they  be¬ 
come  much  weakened,  and  their  Growth  checked 
in  favour  of  the  Barley-crop.  With  this  Manage¬ 
ment,  and  with  fteeping  the  Barley-feed,  the  Weed 
may  be  kept  under,  which  otherwife  might  keep 
under  the  Barley  :  Then  if  the  Barley-feed  was 
of  a  right  Sort,  and  fown  in  a  well-prepared  Soil, 
there  will  confequently  be  a  great  Crop  at  Har- 
veft  :  But  when  I  fay,  a  right  Sort,  I  mean,  that 
when  Barley  is  to  be  thus  fown  late,  in  order  to 
check  the  Growth  of  the  Dunny  Weed,  it  is  ab- 
folutely  neceffary,  that  fuch  Seed  came  laft  off  a 
Sand,  or  fandy  loamy  Soil  ;  for  this  Sort  is  what 
we  call  the  Rathe-ripe,  or  Forward  Sort;  and  by 
fuch  its  Quality,  it  will  be  forwarder  ripe  than  the 

common  Sort  of  Barley,  that  was  fown  earlier. - 

This  fine  profitable  Barley-feed  I  furnifh  to  Gentle¬ 
men  in  any  Quantity  to  any  Part  of  the  King’s 
Dominions.  •» 

How  the  whit  eft  Barley  may  he  got. - This  rathe- 

ripe  Barley  fown  late  in  April,  or  at  the  Beginning 
of  May,  requires  the  lead  Time  to  Hand  in  the 
Field  ;  and  for  this  very  Reafon  will  prove  the 
whited  of  Barley,  if  the  Seed  was  fown  in  a  chalky, 
gravelly,  or  dry,  loamy  Soil  ;  becaufe  Rains  will 
have  the  lefsTime  to  fall  on,  and  bafh  the  Ears  of 
Barley  ;  for  the  more  Rains  that  fall  after  the  Corn 
is  near  ripe,  the  higher  Colour  the  Barley  will 
have:  And  though  the  Seed  is  fown  latifh,  it  will 
be  ripe  betimes  ;  becaufe,  if  the  Seed  is  deeped, 
and  the  Weather  is  favourable,  the  Barley-corns 
will  ft r ike  Root  prefently,  as  having  at  this  time 
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of  the  Year  little  or  no  Frofts  to  impede  their 
Growth,  nor  long  Nights  to  retard  it  *,  whereby 
fuch  Barley  will  certainly  acquire  a  whiter  Colour, 
and  a  mellower  Body,  than  that  Town  in  February ^ 
or  early  in  March  ;  and,  on  this  Account,  wi  1 
affuredly  fetch  the  greater  Price  at  Market ;  fc  r 
this  Quality  in  Barley  is  now  much  in  Efteem  for 
making  the  paled  Malt  j  which  all  Farmers  can’t 
enjoy  ;  only  thofe  that  have  a  proper  Soil,  and 
give  the  Seed  fuch  a  proper  Management,  have 
Reafon  to  expedt  the  Enjoyment  of  fuch  a  Benefit. 
The  Year  1744.  proved  the  Truth  of  this,  in  a 
high  Degree  ;  for,  by  the  long  Drought  that  pre- 
fently  fucceeded  the  Sowing  of  dry  common  Bar¬ 
ley-feed,  the  Crops,  at  Harveil,  were  under  three 
feveral  Ripenefies,  when  mowed  ;  viz.  green,  half¬ 
green,  and  ripe  :  A  Condition  repugnant  to  the 
making  of  true  Malt ;  for  it  is  impoffible,  that 
Malt  made  with  fuch  Barley  fhould  be  other- 
wife  than  in  different  Degrees  of  Goodnefs,  for 
Reafons  I  intend  hereafter  to  give,  when  I  write  of 
Malt,  (Sc. 

How  a  Farmer  fuffered  a  confiderable  Damage  in 
his  green  Corn-crops ,  by  a  certain  IFeed,  called ,  in 

Hertfordfhire,  Arpent .* - -This  is  a  mod  de- 

drudtive  Weed,  efpecially  to  Corn-crops,  becaufe 
of  its  quick  and  great  Increafe  *,  for  this  is  one  of 
that  Sort  that  will  grow  by  either  Root  or  Branch  ; 
and  is  fo  prone  to  grow,  and  maintain  its  Growth, 
that,  if  it  lies  out  of  the  Ground  a  Month  toge¬ 
ther,  in  fome  Weather,  it  will,  like  the  pernicious 
long-lived  Dock,  not  die.  And  it  is,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  that  Houfewives  love  to  fee  it  in  their 
Houles,  for  the  fake  of  its  long  continuing  green, 
either  in  Water,  or  out  of  Water  i  being  of  a  mod 
fucculent  Nature,  fomewhat  like  Houfeleek  :  Nor 
is  this  its  tenacious,  retentive,  fappy  Quality,  to 

A  a  be 
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be  wondered  at,  fince  a  fmall  Stalk,  or  Branch-, 
pot  above  fix  Inches  in  Length,  nor  bigger  than 
a  Wheat-draw,  has  fometimes  been  feen  with  fix 
or  more  bulbous  Roots  to  nourifh  it  *,  fome  of  which 
are  in  the  Shape  of  a  lmall  Shallot,  others  Radifh- 
like,  long,  and  much  bearded  at  their  Ends ;  and 
thefe  all  in  one  Bunch  of  Roots,  whereby  it  ac¬ 
quires  a  very  potent  Power  to  penetrate  the  Earth, 
and  draw  fo  much  of  its  Quinteflfence  to  its  Af- 
fi dance,  as  qualifies  it  to  rob  a  great  deal  of  the 
Corn  that  grows  near  it,  of  that  vegetative  Pro¬ 
perty  neceflary  to  forward  its  thriving  into  a  full 
Ear  of  large  Kernels.  This  horrid  Weed  grows* 
for  the  mod  Part,  in  loamy  Soils,  both  in  the  differ 
and  diorter  Sorts  *,  and  gets  fuch  Poifedion  of  fome 
inclofed  Chelturne  Grounds,  where  a  carelefs  Huf- 
bandman  is  the  Occupier,  that  it  isalmod  above  his 
Match  to  dedroy  it ;  as  I  diall  make  appear  by  the 
following  Cafe  :  A  very  wealthy  Farmer,  and  one 
who  lives  not  a  great  Way  from  me,  under  the 
Reputation  of  a  very  acute  Manager  of  his  Farm, 
becaufe  he  generally  plows  and  dreffes  his  Land 
more  than  many  of  his  Neighbours  j  and  gets  line 
Crops  of  Grain  accordingly  •  yet  this  very  Farmer, 
notwithdanding  all  his  Charge,  Vigilance,  and 
Care,  had  an  inclofed,  loamy  Field,  containing 
two  Acres  and  a  half  of  plowed  Ground,  over¬ 
run  with  this  Arpent-weed,  that  caufed  his  Wheat, 
Barley,  Peas  and  Bean-crops,  down  in  the  Random¬ 
way,  to  grow  thin,  though  he  fowed  the  Seed 
thick  ;  and,  consequently,  had  a  poor  Crop  at 
Harved  :  Which  provoked  him,  for  feveral  Years 
pad,  immediately  after  the  Ploughing  and  Har¬ 
rowing  of  this  Field,  to  gather  up  the  Arpent- 
roots,  and  their  Stalks,  that  the  Plough  and  Har¬ 
row  broke  in  pieces,  and  left  on  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground.  In  Augujt  1743.  this  fame  Field  had 
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a  Crop  of  Wheat  reaped  off  it  *,  and,  as  this  Farmer 
keeps  his  Land  always  rich  in  Dung,  he  refolved 
to  fow  the  fame  with  Barley  in  the  following  Spring- 
feafon.  To  this  Furpofe,  he  gave  it  feveral 
Ploughings  and  Harrowings,  preparatory  to  bring 
the  fame  Land  into  a  fine,  loofe,  porous  Condition, 
for  the  better  Reception  and  Covering  of  the  Seed  ; 
.and,  after  fuch  Ploughings  and  Harrowings,  em¬ 
ployed  feveral  Hands  to  gather  up  the  broken 
Roots  and  Pieces  of  this  Arpent- weed  in  Baskets  : 
And  this  he  did  (as  one  of  the  Men  told  me,  that 
was  one  of  his  Gatherers)  to  the  Quantity  of  a 
Dung-cart  full,  between  laft  Harvetf  and  this 
Spring  feafon  1744.  And  this  Work  he  continu’d, 
even  fome  Time  after  the  Barley  had  appear’d 
green  *,  for  where-ever  they  fee  a  Piece  of  Arpent 
appear  green  or  fprouting,  they  pull’d  it  up. 

Another  Cafe  of  the  fame  Farmer ,  J hewing  how 
the  Arpent-weed  damaged  a  Crop  of  Horfe  beans ,  while 
they  lay  ftored  in  a  Barn.— — —The  Mifchief  of 
this  Weed  does  not  always  end  with  the  getting- 
in  of  the  Crop  of  Grain  it  grew  amongft  •,  for,  as 
its  Remains  generally  grow  again,  after  Weeding- 
time,  into  high  Stalks  and  Leaves,  it  unavoidably 
mu  ft  be  mowed  with  the  Barley  or  Oats,  or  Peas 
or  Beans :  And  this  happened  to  be  the  Cafe  of 
the  before-mentioned  Farmer,  who  having  a  great 
Crop  of  Ho’fe-beans  that  he  mowed,  there  was  fo 
much,  of  this  Arpent-w?eed  amongft  them,  that 
grew  in  this  fame  inclofed  Two-Acres-and-an-half 
Field,  about  three  Years  ago,  as  obliged  him  to 
houfe  it  with  the  Beans  ;  for  it  was  almoft  endlefs 
Work  to  pick  it  out  from  amongft  them  in  the 
Field.  Now  it  happened,  that  the  Beans  and  their 
Stalks  were  got  dry  enough  to  carry  into  the  Barn, 
before  the  Arpent  was  thoroughly  wilked  and 
dried;  and,  in  this  Condition,  for  fear  of  rainy 

A  a  2  Weather, 
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Weather,  he  carried  both  Corn  and  Weeds  in  to¬ 
gether  :  But  fo  it  was,  that  the  fucculent  Leaves 
and  Stalks  of  the  Arpent  kept  alive,  and  re- 
afifumed  a  fort  of  Growth  ;  at  lead,  they  preferved 
themfelves  in  a  flippy  Condition  :  And  this  in- 
creafed  the  more  by  the  Sweat  of  the  Beans,  that 
added  a  Moifture  to  their  Moifture ;  which  the 
long-liv’d  Arpent  readily  embraced,  and  retained 
fo  long,  as  to  caufe  great  Quantities  of  the  Beans 
to  mould  and  rot,  as  they  lay  in  the  Barn  *,  info- 
much  that,  when  the  Corn  came  out  to  be  threfhed, 
a  Sack  of  it  was  not  worth  fo  much,  by  three  or 
four  Shillings,  as  they  would  have  otherwife  been, 
had  the  Horfe-beans  been  houfed  found  and  free 
of  this  deftrudtive  Weed.  If  then  an  able  and  di¬ 
ligent  Farmer  as  this  is,  fuffersfo  much  by  a  Angle 
Weed  •,  What  mu  ft  be  the  Cafe  of  a  poor  indo¬ 
lent  one  ?  Why,  as  the  mafterly  Growth  of  Weeds 
has  occafioned  many  a  Farmer  to  break,  and  come 
to  Ruin,  it,  in  courfe,  rnuft  be  fuch  a  one’s  Cafe : 
And  this,  becaufe  when  the  Weeds  get  Maftery  of 
a  Crop,  they  not  only  fpoil  the  Ground  for  that 
Year,  but  it  afterwards  becomes  impoverifhed  by 
their  repeated  great  Sutftion,  and  unable  to  ftip- 
port  fucceeding  Crops  of  Grain.  Befides  which, 
they  caufe  the  Ploughing,  Drefiing,  Seed,  Rent, 
and  Labour  to  be  moftly  loft  :  And  thus  are  pro¬ 
duced  thofe  fatal  Confequences,  that  not  only  af¬ 
fect  the  prefent  Tenant,  but  thofe  that  come  after 
him  for  marry  Years ;  and  chiefly  for  this  Reafon, 
that  the  Seed  of  the  Arpent,  and  other  Weeds, 
are  bred  to  an  infinite  Increafe,  and  fcattered  over 
the  Land  :  So  that  there  is  hardly  any  fuch  thing 
as  totally  deftroying  them,  and  their  Progeny, 
while  Seed  is  fown,  and  Crops  of  Grain  fuffered 
to  grow  in  the  Broad-land  Manner:  Which  Cafes 
oblige  me  to  refound  the  Praife  of  the  Three- 

wheel 
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wheel  Drill-plough  and  Horfe-break  ;  becaufe 
thefe  Inftruments  may  be  made  to  clear  Land  of 
this  peftiferous  Arpent  weed,  and  all  others,  at 
the  fame  time  they  are  fining  the  Earth,  and  nou¬ 
rishing  the  Crop  of  Grain,  in  a  far  cheaper 
manner  than  any  other  Way  pofllbly  can. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

Of  a  Pointing* dog,  &c, 

* 

THE  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman 
to  this  Author,  for  buying  him  a  Setting 
anu  Pointing  Dog,  CjV. 

SIR ,  July  ioth,  1744.  Devon. 

I  WAS  favoured  with  yours  lafl  Week  :  In  An- 
fwer  to  the  fame,  I  do  allure  you,  I  think  my- 
fe If  obliged  to  you  for  remembring  me  j  and,  I 
hope,  this  Year,  as  Cyder  will  be  plenty,  to  fend 
you  a  Cask.  As  for  what  you  mention  about  the 
Secret  for  deflroying  the  Fly  on  young  Turneps, 
&c.  that  is  too  late  to  try  now.  Thefe  Vermin 
generally  infeft  young  Plants  in  the  Spring  :  But 
another  Seafon  I  will  (God  willing)  try  the  fame, 
and  comply,  as  you  ciefired,  with  the  Money,  and 
every  thing  elfe. 

As  for  the  Peat-earth  Afhes,  we  have  great 
Plenty  of  them,  and  are  our  common  Fuel  near 
the  Commons  ;  a  large  Propriety  of  which  belongs 
to  me  ;  fo  can  get  manyThoufands  of  Loads  when 
I  pleafe  :  We  look  upon  thofe  Allies  here,  when 
burnt  in  our  common  Chimneys,  to  be  good  for 
little,  as  they  retain  but  few  Salts.  Our  common 

Manure 
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Manure  here,  is  Sea-fand  and  Lime,  mixed  with 
Earth  and  Dung:  Some  burn  the  Turf  off  the 
Grounds  ;  fome  do  not :  The  latter  I  take  to  be 
beft  ;  as,  to  be  fure,  the  Strength  of  the  Ground 
is  in  the  Superficies ;  and  when  that  is  deftroyed, 
as  it  muff  by  burning,  the  Remainder  is  but 
poor:  However,  People  have  great  Crops  this 
Way  }  which  I  attribute  to  their  liberal  dreffing 
the  Grounds.  I  ffiould  be  glad  to  try  the  Peat- 
afhes,  if  you  would  difedt  me  how  to  burn  them  : 
O  ur  Blackfmiths  here  burn  them  to  a  Coal,  to 
work  in  their  Forges.  The  Method  they  take,  is, 
to  burn  them  in  Heaps,  as  you  do  Charcoal,  and 
covered  over.  I  have  got  fome  Chinefe  Pigs  from  a 
Gentleman  near  me,  who  brought  them  from 
Abroad  :  We  run  into  that  Breed  much.  I  ffiould 
be  glad  of  a  good  Ploughman  much-,  and  one  that 
can  fhoot,  or  knows  how  to  kill  Game  ;  tor  I  have 
large  Royalties  of  my  own  and  I  have  now  left 
off'  Hunting.  Twelve  Pounds  a  Year,  with  Waffl¬ 
ing  and  Lodging,  are  great  Wages.  I  fuppofe 
moft  of  your  People  can  drive  a  Chaife*  or  Chariot* 
if  it  ffiould  be  required. 

If  you  could  get  me  a  Woman  that  underftands 
Breeding  of  all  Kinds  of  Fowls,  as  Pheafants,  fdV. 
As  for  our  Dairies,  we  feald  our  Milk  *,  which 
your  People  know  nothing  of  5  and  make  but  little 
Cheefe  *,  for  the  Skim-milk  turns  to  better  Ac¬ 
count,  to  feed  Pigs,  or  to  bring  up  Calves  in  the 
Houle  with,  when  they  come  to  be  two  Months 
old  ;  we  mix  with  fome  Water-gruel  ;  Hay  they 
have  in  little  Racks,  and  fome  Oats :  In  the  Spring 
we  turn  them  out:  Few  People  have  larger  Cattle  : 
Some  we  turn  away  with  their  Dams.  I  fuppofe 
your  People  all  know  how  to  fuckle  Lambs,  and 
every  Branch  of  a  Farm.  Sobriety  and  Honeffy 
are  tw  o  of  the  chief  Ingredients  to  complete  a  good 

Servant  *, 
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Servant  *  without  which,  I  would  by  no  means 
take  any  one  :  The  more  diligent,  the  better  I  can 
make  his  Place  ;  which  happens  in  my  way,  more 
than  in  your  Country,  as  Perquifites  will  arife  :  A 
good-humour’d  Man  I  love  much,  efpecially  fuch 
can’t  avoid  loving  his  Cattle.  We  plow  here  with 
Oxen  chiefly,  as  it  is  cheapeft ;  and  afterwards  fell 
them,  as  Young-ones  come  on,  to  the  Grafiers, 
or  feed  them  off  ourfelves.  Our  Soil  is  a  light 
Hazel-earth,  and  produces  good  Corn  and  Pafture, 
but  is  a  little  rocky  ;  fo  doubt  whether  your  Drill- 
plough  would  do  here  ;  as  fome  Rocks  you  fee, 
and  fome  you  can’t,  being  covered  fix  Inches,  or 
more.  We  have  now  extreme  bad  Weather  for 
the  late  Hay  *,  it  has  rained  for  above  three  Weeks 
time,  and  is  now  ft  ill  falling.  Whatever  this 
Country  affords,  is  at  your  Service  *,  as  is,  SIR, 

Tours  to  command . 

Let  me  hear  from  you  often,  I  beg. 

P.S.  Pray  let  me  know  howEftates  lett  in  your 
Country  ;  ours  decreafe  in  Value  daily,  though 
Wool  yields  a  confiderable  Price  ;  viz .  Six-pence 
per  Pound.:  Wheat  is  eight-and-twenty  Shillings 
per  Quarter,  Barley  twelve  Shillings,  Oats  the 
fame  *,  Butter  Four-pence  Halfpeny  per  Pound, 
and  eighteen  Ounces  to  the  Pound  ;  which  is  cheap. 
Our  Countrymen  bring  in  Privateers  daily  ;  fo 
what  that  may  do,  when  a  Peace  comes,  I  don’t 
know.  A  vaft  deal  of  Money  is  brought  into  this 
Country  by  our  Sailors  ;  which,  we  hope,  will 
raife  the  Eftates,  when  the  Money  comes  to  be 
applied,  as  thefe  Folks  are  moftly  Husbandmen. 
I  with  you  could  get  me  a  good  Pointer  *,  I  will 
give  a  good  Hogfhead  of  Cyder,  and  a  Piece  of 
Gold:  So  pray  try  your  Friends :  Mine  is  dead 
lately.  I  have  a  vaft  Quantity  of  Birds. 


The 
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The  Copy  of  a  Lcond  Letter,  for  this  Author 
to  buy  a  Gentleman  a  Pointing-dog. 

SIR , 

TAM  obliged  to  you  for  the  Favours  you  have 
**•  bellowed  upon  me,  in  giving  yourfelf  fo  much 
Trouble  about  the  Dog-pointer:  I  would  have 
him  to  do  his  Duty  well,  in  all  refpe&s  ;  and  to 
fuffer  a  Net,  upon  Occafion.  The  chief  Ufe  to 
me,  is  for  the  Heath-game  or  Grous,  of  which  I 
have  on  my  Moors  a  pretty  many  *,  and  now  is  the 
Seafon  :  It  is  a  noble  Quarry  ;  and  the  Cock  is 
the  moil  beautiful  Bird  we  have  in  England.  I  fhall 
leave  it  intirely  to  you,  to  fee  the  Dog  perform 
his  Duty,  in  both  Pointing  and  Setting  *,  and  the 
firfl  in  Company  with  other  Dogs ;  and  how  he 
hunts  his  Grounds,  fad  or  flow  :  The  Age  is  well 
enough ;  for,  you  fay,  this  is  the  fecond  Seafon  : 
You  don’t  mention  whether  Dog  or  Bitch  ;  but  the 
latter  I  lhould  chufe  *,  but,  if  I  can’t  be  fo  lucky 
now,  mull  wait  another  Year.  If  the  Man  ufes 
me  well  now  in  this  Dog,  I  may  be  a  Chap,  for 
feveral  Years,  to  him,  in  fupplying  my  Friends  : 
And  I  promife,  upon  my  Word  and  Honour,  to 
give  him  fomething  more  than  the  Price,  if  he 
proves  according  to  my  Expectation.  The  Dog 
you  fpeak  of  is  that  of  two  Years  Hunting  in 
Company  ;  not  the  fmall  one  of  five  Guineas, 
which,  you  Paid ,  was  a  Gun-dog  and  Setter:  This, 
you  faid,  the  Man  asked  feven  Guineas  for,  and  a 
Hogfhead  of  Cyder  *  but  believe,  he  fright  abate 
a  Guinea  :  You  faid,  he  was  broke  by  a  Gentle¬ 
man's  Game -keeper  in  your  Neighbourhood. 
Now,  I  think,  you  had  bell  have  the  Liquor  your- 
Llf,  and  agree  with  the  Fellow  for  a  certain  Sum, 

to  be  delivered  in  London  to  the- - -Waggoner, 

and 
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and  take  his  Receipt,  or  Bond,  for  the  fame ;  I 
ihould  rather  have  the  latter,  as  the  Penalty  is 
double  the  Value,  t  will  willingly  give  him  fix 
Guineas,  and  a  Guinea  more,  if  he  proves  as  be¬ 
fore-mentioned.  If  he,  or  any  other,  like  the  Pro- 
pofals,  I  will  immediately  order  the  Money  to  be 
paid  in  Town*  upon  the  Delivery  of  the  Dog.  I 
hope  he  is  a  handfome  one  ;  is  our  People  here 
expedl  fomething  curious  from  your  Parts  of  the 
World.  Your  Cyder  fhall  be  furely  fent  to  your 
Order  in  London ,  as  foon  as  it  is  fit,  free  of  all 
Charges,  asafmall  Acknowlegement  of  your  great 
Favours.  Pray,  how  far  may  you  be  from  Bajing - 
jloke ?  I  would  fend  there,  on  Purpofe  for  the 
Dog,  if  that  could  be  done  ;  which  is  about  four 
Days  Journey  from  hence.  I  am,  S  I  R, 

Auguft  25th,  1744.  Tours y  &c. 

t 

Which  Letter  I  anfwered  ;  and  fince  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  Copy  of  the  following  one  ;  viz. 

A  third  Letter,  concerning  this  Author’s  buy¬ 
ing  a  Pointing-dog  for  a  Gentleman. 

SIR, 

JAM  favoured  with  Yours,  dated  the  12th  of 

this  Inftant ;  and  think  myfelf  under  great  Ob¬ 
ligations  to  you,  for  the  Trouble  you  have  taken 
about  the  Dog  •,  which  I  thought,  by  your  former 
Letter,  would  fuffe'r  a  Net  *,  which  is  of  lingular 
IJfe,  upon  fome  Oecafions,  in  order  to  prefer ve 
fome  Birds  alive.  I  chink  you  have  offered  a  full 
Value  in  the  fix  G  uineas  ;  more  I  am  not  willing 
to  give,  efpecially  as  the  Cafe  hands',  the  other 
Guinea  I  would  rtQt  grudge,  would  he  (land  the 

B  b  Net. 
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Net.  I  forgot  to  mention  how  he  is  inclined  to 
Mutton  ;  for  that  is  a  very  material  Article:  I 
wifh  the  Man  a  better  Chap,  if  he  refufes  this 
Offer.  My  Sifter  is  foon  to  be  in  London ;  and 

you  may  find  her  at  Mr.  - a  * - —  in 

- — ftreet  in  the  Strand ,  where  fhe  lodges :  She 

will  give  you  a  good  Glafs  of  Cyder,  and  make 
my  Acknowlegement  to  you,  for  the  Civility  you 
have  (hewn  me.  Your  Hogfhead  of  Cyder  will 
come  with  a  Dealer’s  in  Liquor  of  that  fort  ;  and 
if  you  can  help  him  off  with  fome,  fhall  be  obliged 
to  you.  I  beg  you  would  fave  me  fome  Beech- 
maft,  and  fhall  be  obliged  to  you  for  a  Turkey- 
Poult  or  two:  I  expect  fome  from  abroad  myfelf ; 
and,  if  I  fucceed,  can  fet  you  up  again.  I  will 
take  no  Servant-man,  till  you  can  fupply  me  with 
a  real  good  one  ;  his  Place  will  be  upwards  of 
twenty  Pounds  a  Year,  with  his  Perquifites :  As 
for  a  Woman  Dairy-maid,  and  to  look  after  Tur¬ 
keys  and  Pheafants,  I  will  wait  till  the  Spring,  and 
then  exped  one  :  The  more  of  a  Sportfman  the 
Man  is,  the  better ;  he  will  have  no  one  to  con- 
troui  him  but  myfelf ;  and  the  more  obliging  and 
induftrious  he  is,  the  more  Advantages  he  will 
reap:  But  your  Caution  is  fufficient.  I  think  the 
Method  your  Gentlemen  take,  in  having  a  Game- 
keeper,  is  illegal  ;  as  not  being  a  menial  Servant, 
or  qualified  according  to  Law,  as  the  Statute  di- 
reds  *,  and,  confequently,  is  liable  to  the  Penalty 
the  Law  infi’ds  in  fuch  Cafes :  This,  here,  would 
be  taken  notice  of;  but  a  Blot  is  no  Blot  till  it 
hits.  I  will  give  you  a  particular  Account  about 
the  Cyder,  when  you  have  tailed  mine  at  my 
Sifter’s  :  And,  whatever  Grafts  you  want  of  our 
Fruits,  will  fend  you  a  whole  Bundle.  If  the  Fel¬ 
low  will  take  the  fix  Guineas,  or  engage  about  the 
bearing  the  Net,  at  his  Price  ;  viz.  feven  down  ; 

then 
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then  the  Thing  is  all  over ;  and  I  will  order  your 
Charges  to  be  paid,  as  above  hinted.  Your  An» 
fwer,  as  foon  as  poflible,  will  oblige,  SIR, 

Aug .  17th,  1744.  Tour  mojl  humble  Servant , 

An  Account  of  the  excellent  Nature  of  Sprat -barley , 
&c.  from  Derbylhire  and  Nottinghamfhii  e :  In  a 
Letter  to  this  Author  from  a  young  Ploughman-fer- 
yant)  that  he  fient  to  a  Gentleman  in  Cheiiiire. — * — 

SIR , 

T  Received  your  Letter  with  great  Satisfaction  ; 

and  am  pleafed  to  hear,  you  have  fown  the 
Sprat-barley,  for  the  firft  Time,  in  your  Farm  :  1 
do  allure  you,  it  is  a  molt  valuable  Sort  *,  and  fo 
much  in  Elteem  about  Derby ,  and  Mansfield  in 
Nottingbamfihire ,  that  it  is  preferred  to  all  others  for 
making  a  Malt,  that  produces  a  charming  Ale,  if 
the  Malt  is  made  by  a  fkilful  Workman,  and 
dried  with  Coak,  becaufe  of  its  fine  pleafant  Tafte 
and  Goodnefs ;  and  is  here  fold  for  twenty  Shil¬ 
lings  a  Load,  which  is  fix  Bufhels ;  and  is  very 
likely  to  be  much  defired  for,  I  hear,  they  have 
a  great  deal  of  Barley  mowed,  and  have  fuffered 
much  Damage  by  the  lat;e  great  Rains,  which  con¬ 
tinued  near  a  Fortnight  together  *,  and  the  fame 
here  :  But,  as  our  Harveft  is  much  later,  we  have 
fuffered  but  little  yet.  Our  Land  is  of  a  wet, 
fpringy,  and  loamy  Nature  \  and  the  oftener  it  is 
plowed,  the  more  Weeds  come  up,  even  as  much 
Weeds  as  Corn  \  and,  when  thefe  get  a  great  Head 
on  the  Ground,  as  they  will  foon  do,  they  cannot 
eafily  be  deftroyed  •,  for  I  never  was  fo  hard  fet  to 
keep  them  under,  and  the  Twitch-grafs,  which  it 
is  very  fubjedt  to  ;  and  doubt,  notwithstanding  all 
my  greateft  Endeavours,  that  I  (hall  not  be  able 
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to  deftroy  them  in  any  reafonable  time  ;  becaufe, 
the  more  I  plow,  the  more  they  multiply  ;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  very  different  from  the  Hertfordjhire  Land : 
And,  as  it  proves  to  be  more  profitable  for  Pafture 
than  Corn,  great  Quantities  of  it  are  laid  down  for 
Grafs-land  throughout  Chejbire,  I  am  now  pre¬ 
paring  the  Ground  in  the  bed  rpanner  I  can  pof- 
fible,  for  a  Trial  of  the  Three-wheel  Drill-plough 
you  have  lent  us  ;  but,  by  reafon  of  the  Conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  wet  Seafon,  I  cannot  yet  complete 
it  for  that  Purpofe:  However,  in  a  Fortnight’s 
time,  I  intend  to  begin  fowing  :  therefore,  againft 
which,  I  defire  that  you  will  fend  me  the  exadt 
Form  of  the  two  little  Irons  you  mention,  how 
they  muff  be  fixed,  in  order  to  complete  the 
Drills;  for  I  cannot  do  it  well  by  the  Harrows: 
For,  by  this,  you  will  do  me  and  my  Maffer  a 
great  Service  :  And,  with  it,  I  defire  alfo  that  you 
will  be  fo  kind  as  to  fend  me  as  exa<ff  a  Form  as 
you  can  of  the  Inftrument  you  ufe  for  cutting  of 
Chaff,  fo  that  I  may  get  one  made  by  it  for  my 
Maffer  has  a  great  Defire  to  have  one  of  them 
here.  We  have  little  Convenience  for  fowing  Peas 
and  Beans,  very  few  of  which  are  fown  here  ;  for 
the  greateft  Part  of  this  Effate  is  kept  for  a  con- 
tinued  Pafture,  for  maintaining  ten  Milch-cows 
all  the  Year  •,  and  this  is  what  we  chiefly  truft  to, 
as  moff  Farmers  do,  for  paying  their  Rents,  be- 
caufe  they  find  moff  Profit  by  it,  as  this  Ground 
exceeds  moff  others  for  this  Purpofe,  in  making 
excellent  Cheefe  and  Butter.  I  have  not  an  Op¬ 
portunity,  at  prefent,  of  fending  you  a  full  Ac¬ 
count  of  Potatoes,  according  to  my  Promife;  but 
intend  to  do  it  in  my  next,  which,  I  hope,  will  be 
before  the  Seafon.  Apples  are  fo  plentiful  here, 
t  hat  they  are  fold  for  Four-pence  a  Bufhel:  My 
Maffer  having  a  great  Quantity  of  them,  he  in- 
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tends  to  ufe  great  Parc  of  them  for  Cyder  *,  and 
has  a  great  Defire  to  try  the  Method  you  recom¬ 
mend,  beyond  moft,  or  all  others :  Therefore  I 
defire  you  will  fend  me  the  belt  Receipt  you  have, 
not  only  for  making,  but  alfo  for  prefcrving  that 
excellent  Liquor  for  they  cannot  make  a  good 
Sort  in  this  Country.  The  Parfnep  Apple-tree, 
which  I  informed  you  was  dead,  is  yet  alive,  and 
appears  to  be  vigorous  ,  to  the  Surprise  of  me 
and  my  Matter. 

September  ift,  1744, 

The  Copy  of  a  Letter  relating  to  that  excellent 
natural  Grafs-feed,  faved  from  the  Pods  of  the 
Lady  -finger -grajs. 

SIR , 

TTErcwith  I  have  fent  you  — - Ounces  of  Lady 

f  f  Finger-grafis  Seed,  as  youdefired  :  It  is  a  Seed 
fo  fcarce  to  be  got,  that  it  is  difficult  to  gather  two 
Quarts  of  it  among  five  Acres  of  Meadow-grafs. 
I  left  feveral  Parcels  of  Grafs  (landing  at  Mowing¬ 
time,  for  obtaining  this  Sort  of  Seed  in  right  Or* 
der,  by  letting  it  (land  to  ripen.  If  there  be  proper 
Care  taken  of  its  fowing  and  preferving,  you  may 
increafe  it  to  what  Quantity  you  pleafe  ;  for  it  is 
a  very  hardy  Grafs,  and  will  grow  almoft  upon 
any  Soil j  by  which  you  will  become  Matter  of, 
perhaps,  the  findl  natural  Grafs  in  the  whole 
World  :  And,  for  keeping  it  in  a  flourifhing  State, 
if  you  will  order  your  Servant  to  ftrew  fome  Coal-; 
afhes  over  it,  to  the  Quantity  of  fixty  Bufhels, 
every  three  Years,  on  every  Acre,  this  Grafs  will 
be  prodigioutty  increafed,  and  made  to  grow,  in 
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a  wet  Summer,  Knee-high  ;  for  which  the  Month 
of  December  is  the  bed  Time.  I  hope  to  furnifh 
•you  with  a  good  Quantity  of  wild  Thetch  Grafs- 
feed,  next  Year ;  and  am,  SIR, 

Tours ,  &c. 

Little  Gaddefden ,  20  Sept .  1744. 
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CHAP,  t 

7S  /TR*  Woriidge  his  Directions  to  the  Huff  and- 
p\£  man  for  the  Month  of  June.— 44  A  Shower 
at  this  Time  of  the  Year  is  generally  wel- 
44  come:  Now  Phoebus  afcends  the  utmoft  Limits 
44  of  the  Zodiac  towards  the  Pole  Ar&ic,  and  illu- 
44  minates  our  moft  Northern  Climes •,  and  makes 
44  thofe  Countries  that  within  a  few  Months  feemed 
44  wholly  bereft  of  Pleafure,  now  to  refemble  a 
44  terreftrial  Paradife  ;  and  gives  unto  them  the 
44  full  Proportion  of  his  Prefence,  which  in  the 
44  Winter  paft  was  withdrawn,  that  they  partake 
44  equally  of  his  Light  with  the  more  Southern 
44  Countries.  The  glorious  Sun  glads  the  Spirit  of 
44  Nature,  and  the  fweet  Showers  now  refrefb  the 
44  thirfty  Earth  :  The  Grain  and  Fruits  now  (hew 
44  themfelves  to  the  Joy  of  the  Husbandman  :  The 
44  Trees  are  all  in  their  rich  Array,  and  the  Earth 
44  itfelf  laden  with  the  Countryman’s  Wealth  ;  if 
44  the  Weather  be  calm,  it  makes  the  Farmer  fmile 
44  on  his  hopeful  Crop. 

44  This  Month  is  the  prime  Seafon  for  wafhing 
44  and  (Peering  of  Sheep  :  In  forward  Meadows 
44  mow  Grafs  for  Hay. 
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44  Call  Mud  of  Ditches,  Pools,  or  Rivers :  This 
44  is  the  belt  Time  to  raife  Swine  for  Breeders. 

44  Fallow  your  Wheat  Land  in  hot  Weather  ;  it 
44  kills  the  Weeds. 

44  Carry  Marl,  lame,  and  Manure,  of  what 
44  kind  foever,  to  your  Land  ;  bring  home  your 
44  Coals,  and  other  neceffary  Fuel  fetch’d  far  off, 
44  before  the  Teams  are  bufied  in  Flay  Plarveft. 

44  Weed  Corn,  fow  Rape  and  Cole-feed  and  alfo 
44  Turnep-feed:  Now  Mildews  or  Honey-dews 
44  begin  to  fall. 

44  Mind  your  Sheep,  as  we  advifed  you  in 

44  May. 

44  Now  begin  to  inoculate:  Beware  of  cutting 
44  Trees,  other  than  the  young  Shoots  of  this 
44  Year:  Pluck  off  Buds,  where  you  are  not  wil- 
44  ling  they  fhould  branch  forth. 

44  Water  the  latter-planted  Trees,  and  lay  moift 
44  Weeds,  &c.  at  the  Roots  of  them. 

44  It  is  a  feafonable  Time  to  diftil  aromatic  and 
44  medicinal  Herbs,  Flowers,  &c,  and  to  dry  them 
44  in  the  Shade  for  the  Winter ;  alfo  to  make  Sy- 
44  rups,  CjV. 

44  Gather  Snails,  Worms,  &c.  and  deftroy  Ants 
44  and  other  Vermin. 

44  Set  Saffron  ;  plant  Rofemary  and  Gillyflowers; 
44  fow  Lettuce  and  other  Salads  for  latter  Salading. 

44  Gather  Seeds  that  are  ripe,  and  preferve  them 
44  that  are  cool  and  dry  ;  water  the  dry  Beds  ; 
44  take  up  your  bulbous  Roots  of  Tulips,  Anemo- 
44  nies,  Qc. 

44  Inoculate  Jeffamines,  Rofes,  &c.  alfo  tranf- 
44  plant  any  fort  of  bulbous  Roots  that  keep  not 
44  well  out  of  the  Ground  ;  new-plant  Slips  of 
44  Myrtle  ;  fow  latter  Peas. 

44  Dig  Ground  where  you  intend  a  Hop  Garden, 
44  and  bind  fuch  Hops  to  the  Poles  the  Wind  hath 
44  ihaken  off. 

44  Bees 
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“  Bees  now  fwarm  plentifully  ;  therefore  be  very 
<c  diligent  over  them  ;  they  will  require  your 
“  Care.” 

On  fome  of  the  moft  material  of  the  foregoing 
Articles  I  fhall  treat;  but  fir  ft  of  all  give  fome 
Account  of  the  King  of  Grain,  Wheat,  as  the 
moft  preferable  Subject  of  all  others. 

CHAP.  II. 

t  ' 

Of  Wheat . 

THE  way  they  make  ufe  of  in  the  Parifh  of— 
near  Amptill  in  Bedfordfhire,  to  weed  their 

green  Wheat  Crops. - This  Part  of  the  Country 

lies  very  low  and  flat,  and  is  fubject  to  buffer  by 
Inundations  of  Waters,  which  makes  their  By-roads 
almoft  impaflable  in  fome  Seafons  of  the  Year  ;  for 
here  their  Land  is  exceeding  rich,  as  it  confifts  of 
a  fandy  and  marly  blackifli  Loam,  which  anlwers 
to  Part  of  the  French  Verfe  ; 

Bonne  Ferre ,  mauvaife  Chemin  : 

Bonne  Tefe ,  mauvaife  Femme . 

Here  their  Ground  lies  in  Ridge  Lands,  both  in 
common  open  Fields,  and  in  Inclofures  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  is  always  plowed  one  way  :  And  in  the  laft  it 
is  very  remarkable,  that  the  Bur  or  CliverWeed 
grows  among  their  Wheat  Crops  every  Year,  and 
not  near  fo  much  in  the  former.  To  account  for 
this,  I  know  of  but  two  ways,  and  they  are  thefe  : 
Firft,  As  inclofed  Grounds  are,  for  the  moft  Parr, 
thofe  that  lie  neareft  the  Farm-yard,  confequently 
they  are  moftly  d  re  fled  with  Yard-dung  ior  Wheat 
Crops,  becaufe  the  lefs  Ground  the  Waggon  or 

B  2  Cart 
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Cart  Load  of  Dung  is  drawn  over,  the  better  it  is 
for  the  Team,  the  Driver,  and  the  Cart  or  Wag¬ 
gon  :  And  as  the  Land  is  dreffed  from  time  to 
time  with  Dung,  the  Burs  or  Seeds  of  Clivers  that 
are  mixed  in  courfe  with  the  Dung,  grow  among 
the  next  Wheat  Crop,  and  produce  this  weedy 
Mifchief.  Secondly,  As  the  Land  in  common 
open  Fields  lies  fartheft  off  the  Farm  Houfe  and 
Yard,  it  is  generally  dreffed  either  by  the  Fold,  or 
with  fome  Hand-dreffing,  that  has  no  Seeds  of 
Weeds  among  it*,  and  becaufe  the  Land  of  open 
Fields,  for  the  mofl  Part,  gives  the  Plough  a  better 
Opportunity  to  kill  all  Weeds  and  their  Seeds  than 
Inclofures  do;  for  in  the  former,  the  Sun  and  Air 
dries  and  fcorches  much  fooner  than  in  the  latter, 
where  there  is  lefs  Room  for  their  powerful  In¬ 
fluences.  And  for  thefe  Reafons  I  am  apt  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  Inclofures  in  this  rich-foil’d  Country  are  in 
particular  fo  fubjedl  to  be  over  run  with  the  Cliver 
or  Bur  Weed,  that  if  it  is  not  cleared  off  in  time,  it 
will  twill  apd  twine  about  the  Stalks  of  the  green 
Wheat,  fo  as  to  pull  it  down:  And  when  this 
happens  to  be  the  Cafe  (as  it  every  Year  generally 
is,  more  or  lefs),  the  Farmer  will  have  little  Reafon 
to  expert  a  full  Crop  ;  for  this  Weed,  by  its  many 
cluttering  rough  Side-fhoots  is  fo  heavy  (efpecially 
after  Rains),  that  it  is  impoffible  for  the  Wheat  to 
Hand  erebl  ;*and  when  it  is  brought  into  a  couchant 
Pollute,  by  the  Weight  of  this  Weed,  it  commonly 
lies  in  a  wet  Condition,  and  thereby  fometimes 
both  Stalk  and  Ear  are  rotted,  or  at  lead  made  to 
produce  a  very  poor  Jean  Kerne],  not  half  a  Crop. 
It  is  this  that  obliges  thefe  Vale  Farmers  to  endea¬ 
vour  the  keeping  dovyp  this  troublefome  flicking 
Weed  in  its  infant  Growth,  before  it  gets  Maflery 
of  the  green  Wheat :  And  therefore  in  Mayy  or  at 
the  Beginning  of  7 une,  they  make  ufe  of  a  large 
Drag-  Rake,  wiiofe  great  crofs  Head  is  furnifhed 
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with  about  twenty  iron  Teeth  ten  Inches  long, 
which  one  Man  draws  all  along  a  Ridge  Land, 
perhaps  fixty  Foies  in  Length,  to  break  and  cripple 
this  Oliver  or  Bur  Weed,  that  it  may  not  damage 
the  Wheat  Crop:  And  that  this  may  more  efpt- 
cially  anfwer  the  End,  they  generally  draw  it 
acrols  the  green  Wheat  with  great  Labour  *  for 
this  is  very  hard  Work  for  a  lingle  Man  co  per¬ 
form  ;  and  yet  for  all  this,  their  Wheat  Crops  in 
fome  wet  hot  Summers  fuller  very  much  by  this 
pernicious  Weed. 

How  to  prevent  this  Damage  from  the  Bur  or  diver 
Weed.-—  When  this  Bur  or  Giver  Weed  grows 
rank,  and  paft  the  Power  of  the  Farmer  to  keep  it 
from  hurting  his  Wheat,  the  Damage  mull  be  great* 
and  if  the  next  fucceeding  Horfe-bean  Crop  is  like- 
wife  damaged  by  the  Hair- weed,  the  Farmer  confe- 
quently  mull  be  brought  under  a  double  Lofs:  For 
in  fome  Seafons  thefe  two  capital  Weeds  are  above 
his  Match,  notwithstanding  all  the  Care  and  La¬ 
bour  he  can  beflow  to  conquer  them  ;  and  inflead 
of  having  their  Mifchiei  lefTened,  it  will  of  courfe 
increafe,  becaufe  fome  of  them  will  fhed  their  Seed 
and  renovate  their  Species,  with  Time.  Now  to 
prevent  thefe  grand  Misfortunes,  I  have  this  to 
propofe,  That  where  the  Bur  and  Hair  Weed  thus 
reign,  let  but  a  Farmer  make  ufe  of  a  proper 
Drill-plough  and  Horfe-break,  and  he  may  utterly 
extirpate  their  Breed  *  that  is,  Let  him  fow  his 
Wheat-feed  out  of  a  Drill-plough,  and  hoe  with  a 
proper  Hoe  between  the  Wheat ;  and  likewife  fow 
his  Horfe- beans  out  of  a  Drill-plough,  and  horfe- 
break  the  Earth  between  their  Rows  according  to 
Art,  and  he  may  depend  on  Succefs. 

How  it  concerns  Landlords  to  prevent  their  Farms 
being  damaged  by  Weeds.  — This  is  a  very  material 
Article  ;  for  it  is  notorious  by  a  thoufand  Inldances, 
shat  the  Thiftle,  the  Bur,  the  Hair,  the  Poppy, 
4  the 
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the  Dock,  the  Cammock,  the  Cats-tail,  the  wild 
Parfnep,  the  Gould,  &c.  have  been  the  Occafion 
that  many  a  Farmer  has  broke,  and  not  only 
ruined  [he  Tenant,  but  greatly  damaged  the  Farm  ; 
fo  that  alter  1'uch  a  Tenant  the  Rent  has  funk,  on 
account  of  the  Farm’s  being  worfe  than  it  was : 
Therefore  where  a  Landlord  has  Eyes  quick 
enough  to  fee  through  this  great  Evil,  if  it  is  in 
his  Power,  he  ought  to  prevent  it,  if  the  Tenant 
don’t*  And  as  I  have  formerly  given  an  Example 
ol  a  Landlord’s  making  a  Prefent  of  a  Drill-plough 
to  his  Tenant,  to  improve  his  Farm,  fo  ought 
many  more  do  the  like,  rather  than  fuffer  their 
Farms  to  run  to  Ruin  by  the  Growth  and  Increafe 
of  Weeds,  and  by  fovving  their  Corn  every  Year 
in  the  promifcuousor  random  way,  which  occafions 
it.  But  for  an  Example  of  Induftry,  I  here  pro¬ 
pose  the  Conduct  of  a  molt  diligent  and  ingenious 
Improver  of  his  Eftate,  now  living  in  Virginia , 
who  is  fo  kind  as  to  become  my  Cuftomer  and 
Correfpondent. 

I  he  curious  Copy  of  a  Letter ,  written  by  a  very 
ingenious  Gentleman  from  Virginia,  fhewing  the 
fever al  advantageous  Ways  he  takes  to  improve 
his  Eft  ate . 

Mr.  A/'ix,  Virginia ,  Jan.  17.  1743. 

S  I  R, 

T  Received  your  Favour  of  the  14th  of  December 9 
*■'  1742,  and  fhould  have  anfwer’d  it  fome  Time 
ago,  if  i  could  have  made  any  Trials  according  to 
your  Directions  fooner.  The  three  Wheel  Drill- 
Plough  I  alfo  received,  and  the  H or fe- break.  1  he 
Drill  I  foon  made  Trial  of,  and  at  one  Foot  Di- 
itance,  in  Augujl ,  drill’d  eight  Rows  of  Wheat, 
which  foon  came  up,  and  now  has  a  ftrong  Blade 
of  a  Deep-green,  and  very  promifmg,  although  it 
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is  upon  an  Oath  Stubble,  after  fix  Crops  of  To¬ 
bacco,  which  we  generally  get  from  Ground  well 
d  re  (Ted  (  by  penning  our  Cattle  fixteen  Nights  in 
a  Pen),  before  we  low  Wheat,  Barley,  or  other 
Grain.  Immediately  after  this  I  plowed  up  ten 
Acres  of  Wheat  Stubble,  and  fowed  Indian  Peas 
in  Hills  laid  off  fo  as  to  admit  our  Hook- plough 
crofs  and  athwart,  in  order  to  bring  the  Ground 
into  a  line  Tilth  for  the  Drill-plough  ;  and  in  fome 
meafure  drefs’d  the  Land,  by  fhacling  it  from  the 
intenfe  Heat  of  the  Sun :  And  in  September  l  cut 
up  the  Haulm  for  my  Sheep,  which  would  have 
been  much  better  for  the  Land,  if  plowed  in;  but 
I  was  apprehenfive  it  would  obftrubt  the  Drill- 
Plough  :  Therefore  1  made  it  into  Hay,  and  plowed 
up  the  Ground  with  the  Wheel-plough,  which 
made  it  extremely  fine  ;  then  drill’d  in  Wheat 
again,  at  a  Foot  diftance  ;  the  reft  of  my  Wheat* 
Big  and  Rye  I  fow’d  in  Broad -  caft  among  my 
Corn  where  the  Ground  was  good,  and  the  Land 
my  Tobacco  Crop  came  off  laft  Summer,  at  lead 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Bufhels :  ft  all  looks  ftrong, 
with  a  broad  Blade  curling  on  the  Ground,  and 
more  promifing  than  the  Year  before,  though  that 
yielded  about  ten  Bufhels  for  one,  notwithftanding 
it  was  fown  upon  a  Fallow  of  worn  out  Ground,  as 
the  former  Occupier  told  me,  and  laughed  at  my 
attempting  Things  fo  out  of  the  common  Road  or 
Practice  of  the  chief  Planters  in  this  Colony.  There¬ 
fore  I  hope  to  have  near  double  the  Crop  this 
Year,  becaufe  the  Land  is  better  ;  and  by  plowing 
our  Corn  crofs  aod  thwart,  and  hoeing  our  Tobacco, 
the  Ground  was  in  fine  T  1th.  I  muft  confefs,  the 
drill’d  Wheat  upon  the  Wheat  Stubble  is  the  molt 
promifing  ;  and  as  I  dial  hand-hoe  it,  and  plow 
between  the  Rows,  expect  it  will  yield  the  better 
Crop  at  Harveft.  I  have  prepar’d  a  Field  of  ten 
Acres  for  Barley,  and  fhall  fovv  Saintfoyn  with  ir, 

like  wife 
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likewife  Barley  and  Lucern,  which  fhall  be  fow’d 
after  Steeping,  according  to  your  Directions. 

I  obferve  in  feveral  Farts  of  your  Books  you 
direCl  the  Sowing  or  Spreading  the  feveral  Sorts  of 
Manure,  and  then  Barley  and  all  to  be  harrowed  in 
together :  And  as  that  takes  much  Time  and  La¬ 
bour,  1  have,  to  remedy  that  Inconvenience,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  make  an  Engine  Cart,  to  carry  out  the 
Dung,  and  fpread  it  in  four  Foot  Breadth  ;  to  which 
I  propofe  to  fix  a  proper  Inffrument  to  low  Wheat 
or  any  other  Grain  in  the  broad-caft  Way,  and  by 
fixing  a  Pair  of  Harrows  to  the  Axles  to  fpread 
the  Dung,  fow  the  Grain,  and  harrow  it  one  way 
at  the  fame  time  with  only  four  Harrows,  a  Driver 
and  Follower  to  attend  the  Harrows.  The  Cart  is 
to  be  loaded  with  rotten  Dung,  and  the  Seed-box 
with  Grain  is  contrived  to  take  off*  at  Fleafure, 
with  Grain  equal  to  the  Ground  that  the  Load  of 
Dung  will  drefs;  and  I  think  it  will  be  done  in  a 
more  regular  Manner  than  by  fpreading  or  fowing, 
as  it  is  now  praClifed.  I  need  not  lay  any  thing  to 
you,  that  are  fo  much  the  better  a  Judge  of  the 
Charge  and  Trouble  that  will  be  faved  by  this 
Engine,  if  it  anfwers  my  Expectation.  In  the 
mean  time  you  are  at  Liberty,  without  naming  the 
Contriver,  to  mention  the  Thing,  and  let  me  hear 
how  it  will  be  received,  if  brought  to  Perfection  * 
and  then  perhaps  it  will  be  worth  while  to  folicit 
a  Patent  for  the  foie  making  ;  which  I  fhall  trufl  to 
you,  and  allow  a  reafonable  Share  of  the  Profit. 

I  mud  now  beg  your  Patience,  while  I  relate  the 
Method  I  propofe  to  put  my  great  Farm  into,  and 
beg  your  Advice  in  any  thing  I  am  wrong.  As  I 
am  little  experienced  in  the  praCtic  Part,  it  cannot 
be  expeCted  I  can  be  fo  proper  a  Judge  in  a  Matter 
of  fo  great  Conlequence.  In  the  firft  Place,  I  have 
laid  off  my  Fields  in  twenty -acre  Pieces,  with 
Lanes  proper  for  Carts-,  and  am  nowinclofing  the 

fame 
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fame  with  a  Timber  Fence  ;  and  intend,  in  the 
Spring,  to  plant  various  forts  of  Mad,  in  ftrait 
Rows,  for  Hedges,  that  I  hope  will  be  fit  to  fe- 
cure  the  Ground  by  that  time  the  Timber  Fence 
decays,  and  lhall  flock  my  Farm  as  follows  ;  to 
wit.  Three  hundred  Head  of  Black  Cattle,  forty 
breeding  Mares,  thirty  Sows,  and  a  fufficienc 
Number  of  Sheep  to  fupply  my  Table;  which 
Stock,  with  the  great  Quantity  of  Straw  I  lhall 
make,  and  the  Advantage  I  have  of  getting  rich, 
flimy,  grcafy  Faeces  out  of  the  River,  which  runs 
near  feven  Miles  round  my  Farm,  to  make  an¬ 
nually  Manure  for  ten  Fields,  at  the  Rate  of  five 
hundred  Loads  for  each  Field,  twenty  Bufhels  to 
the  Load  ;  and  by  incorporating  both  Sorts  toge¬ 
ther,  under  Shelter,  fit  it  for  my  Engine-Cart  : 
And  this  Ground  thus  dunged,  I  intend  (if  I  can 
get  the  Favour  of  you  to  fend  me  one  of  the 
Double-ploughs,  completely  fitted)  to  plow  in 
two  Bouts  Stitches,  till  the  Ground  is  fit  for  the 
Reception  of  Tobacco ,  which  we  plant  in  May  and 
June,  as  you  do  Cabbages,  at  four  Feet  Diftance, 
and  hoe  and  hill  four  times,  which  generally  comes 
into  the  Houfe  early  in  Augufi  and  September ,  and 
leaves  the  Ground  in  the  belt  Tilth  for  any  Grain 
whatever;  and  iuimediately  1  lhall  fow  Wheat  ; 
and  upon  the  Wheat-ftubble,  what  you  call  Bigg, 
which  we  find  a  moil  beneficial  Grain  for  various 
Ufes  ;  and  upon  the  Bigg-llubble  I  propofe  to  fow 
Rye,  which  does  not  with  us  require  a  very  rich 
Soil,  unlefs  we  propofe  no  other  Advantage  but 
Straw  ;  for  unlefs  this  Grain  is  fed  in  our  hot 
Country  till  late  in  March ,  it  runs  intirely  into  Straw. 
Upon  the  Rye-ftubble  I  propofe  to  fow  Indian 
Peas  and  Buck-wheat ;  which,  if  it  can  be  got 
into  the  Ground  by  the  lalt  of  July,  will  be  equal 
to  the  Drelfing  of  Dung  when  it  is  rolled  and 
plowed  in  the  Oflober  following;  and  fo  to  lie  for  a 

C  Barley 
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Barley  and  Oat-crop,  to  be  fowed  the  March  fol¬ 
lowing.  And  upon  this  Stubble  I  propofe  to  fow 
Turneps,  to  be  fed  off  the  Winter  following,  and 
then  to  go  into  Indian-corn,  with  two  hundred 
Acres  more  of  the  natural  Ground,  which  will 
make  in  all  fourteen  hundred  Acres,  in  Tobacco, 
Wheat,  Bigg,  Rye,  Oats,  and  Barley.  The  reft 
of  my  inclofed  Ground  will  be  for  Pafturage,  Hay, 
Woods,  and  Dreffing.  This  Management  will 
require  at  lead  eight  Teams  and  eight  Double¬ 
ploughs,  befides  two  Teams  to  attend  the  Harveft  ; 
and  as  it  is  impoffible  with  us  to  hire  Harveft- 
people,  I  ffiall  keep  an  hundred  Hands,  that  will 
find  fufficient  Employment,  as  I  carry  on  Tobacco 
and  Corn  planting.  At  the  fame  time  our  Barley 
and  Bigg-harveft  begins,  the  Firft  of  June ,  fome- 
times  fooner,  Rye  and  Oats  next,  and  Wheat 
about  the  laft  of  the  Month,  or  the  Beginning  of 
July.  Therefore,  to  prepare  the  Bigg-ftubble  for 
Rye,  the  Rye  for  Peas,  and  Buck-wheat,  the 
Oats  and  Barley  for  Turneps,  I  mu  ft  put  all 
my  Ploughs  to  work  as  foon  as  the  firft  Field 
is  cleared  of  the  Grain,  and  turn  my  Hogs  into 
the  Stubble,  to  gather  up  all  the  fcattered  Corn, 
which  three  hundred  Head  will  foon  do.  From 
this  Quantity  of  Ground,  if  the  Year  proves  fea- 
fonable,  I  may  reafonably  expect  near  two  hundred 
Hogffieads  of  Tobacco,  four  thoufand  Bufliels  of 
Wheat,  four  thoufand  of  Bigg,  four  thoufand  of 
Rye,  two  thoufand  of  Oats,  two  thoufand  of 
Barley,  and  feven  thoufand  Bufhels  of  Indian- 
corn,  befides  fattening  my  Hogs  on  the  Scubble 
and  Buck-wheat.  The  Ground  lies  fo  convenient 
to  my  Barns,  that  I  can  eafily  get  in  twenty 
Waggon-loads  a  Day,  which  induces  me  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  be  fufficient ;  otherwife  I  can  eafily 
affift  them,  by  putting  fuch  Rails  to  my  Dung- 
carts  as  I  have  feen  made  ufe  of  in  England . 


The 
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The  Secret  you  mentioned,  for  preventing  the 
Fly,  Slug,  and  Snail,  deftroying  our  feedling 
Turneps,  1  dare  fay,  accompanied  your  Letter, 
publifhed  by  yourfelf ;  if  not,  you  would  ob'ige  me 
much,  juft  to  hint  to  me,  and  I  will  make  ufe  of 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  no  Perfon,  without  your 
Confent,  fhall  know  of  it,  that  I  may  try  it  on 
my  Tobacco-plants,  which  is  the  only  Vegetable 
that  fuffers  by  that  fort  of  Fly  in  this  Climate, 

You  may  depend  on  all  Occaftons  to  hear  of 
my  Succefs  in  any  Undertaking,  agreeable  to  your 
Directions,  I  am  very  fenfible  of  the  Roguery 
of  the  London  Corn-chandlers,  having  had  ten 
Poundfworth  of  Seed  at  a  time  from  Mr,  For¬ 
ward ,  not  worth  a  Shilling  :  Therefore,  as  !  de¬ 
pend  much  on  your  Integrity,  I  muft  defire  the 
Favour  of  you  to  procure  for  me  the  following 
Things  and,  by  the  fir  ft  London  Ship,  1  will 
fend  you  a  Bill  of  Exchange  for  ten  Pounds  to 
pay  for  them,  and  fatisfy  you  for  your  Trouble, 
Firft,  A  complete  Double -plough,  with  a  Car¬ 
riage,  as  a  Sample,  to  make  a  Sufficient  Number 
for  my  Farm  :  And,  that  I  may  get  into  a  right 
Sort  of  Seed,  four  Bufhels  of  Sprat-barley  ;  four 
of  rathripe  Barley  ,  four  Bufhels  of  the  beft  Sort 
of  Wheat,  for  my  fandy  Land  ,  one  Buihel  of 
Plorfe-beans  •,  one  Buihel  of  Rape-feed  ,  and,  if 
any  Money  remains,  after  a  Guinea  or  two  for 
your  Trouble,  fend  it  in  what  you  think  molt 
ufeful. 

I  truft  in  God,  if  1  fhall  have  my  Health,  1 
fhall  get  in  great  Forwardnefs  in  one  Year  more  ; 
and  then  I  fhall  want  your  Afliftance  to  procure 
me  a  mo  ft  fkilful  Ploughman,  and  a  Perfon  ufed  to 
fuckle  Calves  and  Lambs,  and  a  Dairy-maid  to 
fupply  a  growing  Town  near  my  Farm  ;  in  the 
mean  time,  be  pleafed  to  let  me  know  if  fuch  Ser¬ 
vants  are  to  be  had,  upon  advancing  their  Wages 

C  2  a  little. 
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a  little,  for  a  Term  of  four  Years  each,  and  their 
Paffage  paid.  I  would  have  obliged  you  with  a 
Draught  of  my  - - -  Mill  ;  but  a  very  inge¬ 

nious  Gentleman  having  undertaken  one,  I  laid 
afide  my  Defign,  till  I  faw  his  Succefs  ;  and  if  his 
Contrivance  does  not  anfwer,I  fhall  go  on  with  mine, 
and,  when  complete,  I  will  oblige  you.  I  am  fo 
laughed  at  for  going  out  of  the  common  Road, 
that,  till  I  fucceed,  you  need  not  expedt  any  other 
Correfpondent  from  this  Colony.  I  am,  Sir, 

Tour  moft  obliged  humble  Servant. 
Pray  charge  the  Poftage  in  my  Account. 

The  Character  of  a  certain  indolent  Farmer ,  who 

broke  merely  by  ill  managing  his  Farm. - In  this 

Gentleman’s  Letter,  all  Landlords  and  Tenants 
of  Farms  may  behold,  in  part,  what  is  incumbent 
to  be  done  by  them,  viz.  the  Improvement  of 
their  Land,  by  ftudying,  after  his  Example,  to 
make  or  purchafe  new  and  better  Inftruments  of 
Husbandry,  than  we  have  in  moft  Places  at  pre- 
Pent  *,  the  belt  ways  of  plowing  and  fowing  a  right 
Seed,  in  a  manner  molt  agreeable  to  their  Ground, 
and  at  a  time  of  Year  mod  fuitable  to  their  differ¬ 
ent  Soils  ;  the  fort  of  Cattle  that  will  anfwer  to 
the  greateft  Profit  ;  and,  in  particular,  how  to 
come  by  the  moft  fkilful  Ploughmen,  and  other 
Men  and  Maid-fervants  ;  and  many  other  things, 
that  will  turn  to  their  greateft  Account ;  which 
leads  me  to  make  fome  Obfervations  on  a  contrary 
fort  of  indolent  Farmer,  whofe  Charadter  take  as 
follows ;  viz.  This  Farmer,  and  his  ill  Pradtice, 
I  and  many  others  knew  *,  for  he  was  a  frequent 
Subjedt  of  Talk  in  his  Neighbourhood,  becaufe, 
flrft,  he  feldom  gave  his  Land  more  than  half 
Flowings,  which  always  occafioned  a  rough  Tilth 
at  Sowing-time,  and  the  Produce  of  wretched 
Crops  of  Grain  and  Grafs  *  for  by  fuch  a  rough 
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four  Tilth,  he  buried  part  of  his  Seed,  that  never 
grew  ;  and  by  not  killing  the  Weeds  thoroughly  by 
often  and  good  Plowings,  they  foinetimes  got  fuch 
Dominion  as  to  weaken  his  Crops.  Secondly,  He 
fowed  his  Ground  feveral  Years  together,  without 
giving  it  Reft  to  be  fweetened  and  cleaned  by  Fal¬ 
lowing  once  in  three  or  four  Years  *,  which  wore  it 
out,  and  brought  it  into  fuch  a  Barrennefs,  as  bred 
the  Black  Bennet-weed,  the  Thiftle,  the  Horfe- 
gold,  the  Poppy,  wild  Sorrel,  Chick-weed,  May¬ 
weed,  Cliver,  and  others.  Thirdly,  To  keep 
down  thefe  Weeds,  I  have  feen  this  very  Man, 
with  a  Weed-hook,  cutting  up  Thirties  on  a  Sun* 
day .  Fourthly,  By  not  getting  his  Ground  in 
right  Order,  with  good  Plowings,  in  due  time, 
he  was  obliged  to  low  his  Seed  later  than  mo  ft 
others,  which  made  his  Barley  and  his  Lent-grain 
run  into  Straw,  more  than  it  would  have  done,  had 
he  fowed  it  earlier  ;  and  at  laft  became  ripe  after  that 
of  his  Neigbours,  who  fowed  their  Seed  more 
forward,  to  his  great  Lofs  ;  becaufe  the  Days  were 
Ihorter,  and  the  Nights  longer,  than  before  ;  which 
expofed  his  Grain  more  to  the  Damage  of  Rains 
and  Dews,  and  lefs  to  Drying  and  Hardening* 
Fifthly,  Fie  never  full-dreffed  his  Ground,  which 
made  him  have  lean  Crops.  Sixthly,  For  want 
of  lowing  Clover,  or  other  artificial  Grafs-feeds,  in 
a  fufficient  Quantity,  his  Horfes,  and  other  Cattle, 
were  always  poor  \  and  the  firft  not  able  to  plow 
his  Ground  to  a  right  Depth,  capable  of  extir¬ 
pating  and  killing  the  deep-rooted  Weeds.  Seventh¬ 
ly,  He  kept  a  greater  Number  of  Sheep  than  his 
Farm  could  maintain,  notwithstanding  he  had  aCom- 
mon  near  him,  which  being  every  Day  full  ftocked 
with  other  Farmers  Sheep,  his  fixty  would  not  bear 
Folding,  without  pining  and  growing  lean,  for 
want  of  a  Bait  every  Day  with  good  Grafs  in  an 
inclofed  Field  }  for  you  muft  know  this  Farmer 

lived 
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lived  in  the  Chelturn-country,  where  Land  is  not 
fo  good  as  in  the  open  Field  Vale-countries ;  and 
thus  he  came  by  the  Lofs  of  moft  of  his  Flock  in 
one  Summer  and  Winter,  that  died  by  the  Hunger- 
rot.  Eighthly,  He  feldom  or  never  changed  his 
Seed,  which  now-and-then  was  the  Caufe  of  a 
fmutty  Crop  of  Wheat.  Ninthly,  This  Farmer 
was  fo  covetous  of  Time,  that  he  has  bound  and 
carried  his  Wheat-fheaves  into  his  Barn  on  a  Sun* 
day ,  by  Hand-carriage,  when  they  lay  in  a  Field 
contiguous  to  it  ;  and,  indeed,  would  do  as  much 
Work  on  a  Sunday  as  another  Day,  where  Shame 
and  the  Law  did  not  prevent  it.  Tenthly,  Where 
an  Opportunity  offered  that  he  could  pilfer  from 
his  Neighbours,  and  evade  the  Penalty  of  the 
Law,  he  feldom  was  wanting  in  doing  it  :  But,  at 
laft,  this  Mifcreant  met  with  his  juft  Defert ;  for  he 
run  out  a  confiderable  deal  of  Money,  and  broke. 
For  thefe  Reafons  it  highly  concerns  Landlords  to 
make  a  right  Choice  of  Tenants,  by  ftri&ly  in¬ 
quiring  into  their  Character  at  the  Place  they  came 
from  •,  for  a  bad  Tenant,  notwithftanding  all  the 
Covenants  that  can  be  crouded  into  a  Leafe,  may 
do  a  great  Damage  to  his  Farm,  by  his  Ignorance, 
his  Poverty,  or  his  Roguery  :  By  the  latter  many 
ways ;  one  of  which  I  have  heretofore  given  a  (hort 
Account  of  j  how  a  Tenant,  that  was  obliged  to 
quit  his  Farm,  fowed  wild  Oats,  in  the  Night-time, 
for  Revenge,  to  hurt  the  fucceeding  one,  and 
oblige  the  Landlord  to  abate  Rent  for  the  fame. 
But  when  a  Farm  happens  to  be  lett  to  an  induftri- 
ous,  fkilful,  honeft  Tenant,  he  deferves  good  En¬ 
couragement,  becaufe  his  right  Management  is  a 
Benefit  to  the  Landlord,  himfelf,  and,  indeed,  to 
the  Nation  in  general  :  An  Inftance  of  which  I 
fhall  give  in  the  following  Account. 

The  Encouragement  that  a  certain  Lord  gave  to  his 
Tenants,  to  provoke  them  to  pratlife  Good  hufbandry 

This 
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This  was  done  by  an  Irijh  Nobleman,  who  wifely 
confulted  thofe  whole  Province  it  was  to  know  Im¬ 
provements  in  Hufbandry  better  than  himfelf,  be- 
caufe  they  made  it  their  main  Bufinefs  to  find  out 
thofe  Secrets  that  might  be  of  Advantage  to  their 
Country  *,  as  one  of  our  News-papers  mentions  it, 
dated  the  14th  of  May  1744.  in  thefe  Words:— 
44  The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Clanrickard , 
44  defigning  to  give  one  hundred  and  fifty 
46  Pounds,  to  bediftributed  in  Premiums,  for  the 
44  Encouragement  of  Hufbandry,  to  the  Tenants 
44  of  his  Lordfhip’s  Eftate,  has  wrote  to  the  Se- 
44  cretary  of  the  Dublin  Society,  to  requeft  that 
44  the  Society  will  communicate  to  him  what  may 
44  be  mofl  proper  to  encourage,  in  order  to  raifb 
44  a  Spirit  of  Emulation  and  Induftry  in  that  Part 
44  of  the  Country  where  his  Lordlhip’s  Eftate 
44  lies.” 

The  Encouragement  given  by  the  Irifh  Nobility , 
Gentry ,  and  ethers ,  to  the  Dublin  Society,  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  moft  ufeful  Art  of  Hufbandry. —  ■  - 

The  following  Words  were  inferred  in  one  of  our 
public  News-papers,  viz.- — This  Week  the 
44  Dublin  Society  returned  Thanks,  in  a  public 
44  Manner,  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  others, 
44  who  have  fo  generoufiy  fubferibed  for  enabling 
44  the  Society  to  give  Premiums  for  the  Encou- 
44  ragement  of  Hufbandry  and  other  ufeful  Arts 
44  in  this  Kingdom.  The  Sum  fubferibed  amounted 
44  to  fix  hundred  and  eleven  Pounds  fix  Shillings 
44  and  Six-pence. 

The  Encouragement  given  by  the  King  of  France  to 
his  Subjects ,  for  promoting  Good~huJbandry.——ln 
another  of  our  public  News-papers  are  thefe 
Words:—- — -4t  It  is  faid  the  King  of  France  en~» 
44  courages  it  fo,  that  he  fells  Corn  cheaper  than 
44  we  or  any  other  can,  befides  finding  his  Army 
44  and  People.— Alfo,  that  if  any  one  does  a 

44  Farmer 
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Farmer  Damage,  he  is  more  feverely  punifhed  here 
than  if  he  did  in  to  any  other  common  Perfon. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  very  juft  it  fhould  be  fo,  fince 
on  the  Farmer’s  Crops  of  Grain  and  Hay,  on  his 
breeding  and  feeding  of  Beafts  and  Fowls,  and  on 
the  Fruits  of  his  Land,  Ctv.  depend  the  Riches  of 
a  Nation. 

Why  Farmers ,  more  than  any  Tradefmen ,  Jhould 
he  protected,  by  the  Laws  of  the  Land  again]}  the  Ra¬ 
pine  and  Opprejfion  of  vile  Perfons. - The  Goods 

and  Chattels  of  the  Farmer  are  more  than  any  other 
Traders  expofed  to  the  Rapine  of  Thieves,  and 
to  the  Oppreftions  of  vile  Perfons,  becaufe  of  his 
dead  and  live  Goods  lying  abroad  in  Fields  and 
Woods,  and  in  moft  Places  at  fuch  Diftances,  that 
they  may  even  in  the  Day-time  do  him  a  great  deal 
of  Harm  unknown  to  him  :  But  in  the  Night-time 
they  have  a  much  greater  Opportunity  of  doing 
him  Mifchief,  either  by  ftealing  his  Grain,  fteal- 
ing  or  maiming  his  Cattle,  or  pilfering  his  Fruits, 
his  Fifh,  his  Wood,  or  many  other  Things.  One 
Example  of  this  happened  at  Gaddefden  (as  I  am 
informed)  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  when  an  idle 
lufty  Fellow,  named  Daniel  Free?nany  was  told, 
by  way  of  Friendfhip,  by  a  Yeoman  of  100I.  a 
Year,  that  it  was  a  Prefting-time,  and  he  would 
be  prefted  for  a  Soldier,  if  he  did  not  keep  dole  to 
work.  Now  it  happened,  that  this  very  Fellow 
was  pricked  down  to  be  prefted  by  another  Perfon  : 
However,  the  Rogue  fufpeding,  from  the  Words 
of  the  above  Intimation,  that  the  Yeoman  was  the 
foie  Occafton  of  it,  he,  one  Night,  cut  the  Sinews 
of  two  of  his  Plough-horfes,  as  they  were  at  Grafs, 
in  the  fore  great  Point  of  the  Horles  Thighs,  that 
intirely  fpoiled  one,  and  crippled  the  other.  But 
this  Villainy  availed  him  nothing  ;  for,  after  he 
had  been  furrounded  in  a  Houfe,  he  was  forced  to 
furrender,  and  was  fent  for  a  Soldier, 
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Another  Farmer,  fince  that,  having  a  blind 
Cart-horle  grazing  in  his  Home-elofe,  fome  Per- 
fon,  out  of  Malice,  drove  the  Beafl  into  a  Dell- 
hole  that  was  in  the  fame  Field,  made  by  a  former 
Tenant’s  digging  Chalk  out  of  the  Earth  to  drefs 
his  Ground  with  ;  wherein,  by  the  Vehemency  of 
the  Fall,  the  Horfe’s  great  fore-part  Joint  of  his 
Thigh  was  fo  cut  by  Flint-Hones  that  lay  in  the 
Bottom  of  the  Hole,  as  made  him  of  no  Service 
afterwards.  Others,  out  of  the  fame  wicked  Prin- 
ciple,  lame  our  Sheep  or  Cows,  break  our  Gates, 
Stiles,  and  Fledges  *,  and  fome,  out  of  Covetoufnefs, 
will  fteal  our  Wheat,  as  it  lies  in  Stacks  in  the 
Fields,  our  Barley,  our  Peas,  and  our  Beans,  our 
Poultry,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  they  can  come  at, 
and  carry  away,  free  of  the  Penalty  of  the  Law. 
1  know  a  Perfon,  living  at  this  time,  that  has 
reigned  thefe  30  Years  in  getting  Part  of  his  Live¬ 
lihood  by  Healing  of  Sheep  ;  and  although  he  has 
been  detected,  and  taken  feveral  times  into  Cuflo- 
dy,  yet  the  Farmers  have,  for  a  Treat,  or  fome 
other  trivial  Confideration,  releafed  him,  and  fee 
him  free  again:  Which  ferved  to  harden  him  in  his 
Wickednefs ;  for  he  went  on  in  the  fame  Healing 
Trade,  even  after  the  A£t  of  Parliament  com¬ 
menced  for  making  fuch  Thievery  Felony  :  But  if 
he  had  been  fent  to  Gaol,  and  afterwards  got  re- 
leafed,  they  were  apprehenfive  he  would  revenge 
their  taking  the  Advantage  of  the  Law  againit 
him,  and  fo  perhaps  become  the  Ruin  of  a  poor 

Tenant. - Others  had  rather  lofe  their  Goods 

than  be  at  the  Charge  of  going  20  or  more  Miles 
to  attend  a  Profecution,  as  it  fometimes  is  to  the 
Place  of  the  Affizes.-*—  Others  will  not  profecute 
ordinary  Thieves  that  live  by  Healing  Sheep,  Corn, 
Wood,  Poultry,  Swine,  and  have  Families  to 
maintain  by  this  very  Trade,  leH  they  (being  Part 
of  the  Parifh)  be  bound  afterwards  to  maintain 

D  their 
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their  Families,  as  is  the  Condition  of  many  Places 

in  England. - Others,  when  Thieves  are  taken 

and  profecuted,  and  come  to  their  Trial,  they  be¬ 
ing  for  their  Lives,  no  Evidence  will  nor  ought  to 
be  taken,  but  what  is  very  clear  *,  and  where  it  is 
fo  againft  one,  either  through  Miftakes,  or  wilful 
Omiflions,  it  is  deficient  againft  five;  by  which 
means  moft  of  thofe  few  that  come  to  Trial  are 
found  Not  guilty.  Again  (as  a  judicious  Writer 
oblerves),  when  they  are  upon  Trial,  and  the  Evi¬ 
dence  clear  againft  them,  either  the  Jury  are  tender 
of  their  Neighbour’s  Life,  or  elfe  fome  good  Friend 
or  other  appears,  that  it  is  found  but  Petit  Lar¬ 
ceny  ;  or  elfe  the  Thief  has  his  Clergy,  or  by  fome 
fuch  Shift  or  Means,  or  Evafion,  he  gets  off*,  fo 
that  it  may  be,  as  it  often  happens,  a  Thief  comes 
five  or  fix  times  to  his  Trial,  or  at  leaft  to  Gaol, 
before  he  is  hanged  *,  during  which  time  he  grows 
morefubtile,  and  educates  many  others  in  the  fame 
Profeffion,  and  teacheth  them  all  manner  of  Tricks 
and  Devices,  not  only  to  effedt  their  Intentions,  but 
to  avoid  the  Punifhment. 

To  remedy  which,  if  the  Law  is  made  more  in 
the  Farmer’s  Favour  than  it  is  at  prefent,  that  all 
Offences  committed  againft  him  fhould  be  more 
feverely  punifhed,  than  if  committed  againft  any 
other  Tradefmen  or  Dealers,  and  he  more  indulged 
in  the  Charge  of  Profecution  than  others  ;  I  hum¬ 
bly  conceive  it  would  be  a  great  means  to  deter 
Th  ieves  from  doing  him  Damage,  either  by  Night 

or  by  Day. - For  there  is  no  more  certain  and 

pernicious  Enemy  to  the  Husbandman’s  Thrift 
than  Man  himfelf.  They  rob  and  fteal  from,  op- 
prefs,  malign,  injure,  perfecute,  and  devour  one 
another,  to  the  Decay  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
even  to  the  Ruin  of  whole  Families  of  ingenious 
and  induftrious  Men  ;  every  one  driving  to  build 
up  his  Houfe,  and  raife  his  Family,  by  the  Ruins 
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and  Decay  of  his  Neighbours.  But  our  only  Com¬ 
plaint  is  againd  the  common  and  ordinary  fort  of 
vile  Perfons,  that  live  after  a  mod  fordid  manner* 
and  feek  not  Wealth  nor  Greatnefs,  but  only  to 
maintain  themfelves  in  a  mod  defpicable,  lazy  kind 
of  Life,  by  filching  and  dealing  from  their  honed 
and  laborious  Neighbours  *  and  againd  fuch,  that 
though  they  deal  not,  yet  opprefs,  oppugn,  and 
injure  thofe  that  are  more  indudrious  than  them¬ 
felves.— What  a  great  Lofs  and  Inconvenience  it 
is  to  be  confined  to  dwell  by  ill  Neighbours ! 
How  it  multiplies  our  Cares,  and  increafes  our  La¬ 
bours,  and  leffens  our  Stock  and  Profits !  How 
are  wedifquieted  at  the  Sight  of  them!  And  how 
are  our  Fruits  dedroyed,  and  our  Corn  fpoiled,  by 
them,  and  their  Children  and  Cattle,  who  are  con¬ 
tinual  Trefpaffers  !  efpecially  if  they  think  we  are 
fo  peaceably  given  as  to  put  up  fmall  Injuries,  or 
that  we  are  unwilling  to  feek  Remedies  worfe  than 
the  Difeafe,  againd  thefe  Enemies  of  our  Good-hui- 
bandry,  and  of  our  otherwife  mod  happy  Life. 

But,  to  prevent  thefe,  it  is  to  be  hoped  Laws 
will  be  edablifhed  in  the  Farmer’s  Favour,  which 
we  humbly  leave  our  grand  Patriots  to  confider  of  5 
on  whom  we  Rudies  depend  for  good  and  whol- 
fome  ones  to  preferve  our  Intereds  ;  which  will  the 
better  capacitate  us  to  ferve  his  Majedy,  and  an- 
fwer  his  Occahons  with  our  Fortunes,  as  well  as 
with  our  Lives;  and  will  alfo  the  better  enable  us 
to  pay  our  Rents  to  them,  and  improve  theirs  and 
the  whole  Kingdom’s  Revenue.— — In  the  mean 
time  fome  Policy  may  be  ufed  to  charm  thefe  Cro¬ 
codiles,  to  make  thefe  Furies  Friends ;  pleafe  a  lit¬ 
tle  their  Natures,  and  feed  their  Humours  in  what 
they  delight :  By  being  thus  their  feeming  Friends, 
you  may  command  them  *,  and  they  will  be  as  rea¬ 
dy  to  ferve  you,  as  to  perfecute  another  Neigh¬ 
bour,  that  lefs  deferves,  only  becaufe  he  ufes  not 
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the  fame  Method  of  Policy.  If  they  love  their 
Bellies,  invite  them  often  :  Be  fure  to  pleafe  them 
that  are  moft  capable  of  doing  you  Hurt :  What¬ 
ever  they  delight  in,  pleafe  them  in  it,  and  you 
have  done  enough  *,  for  you  know  not  what  need 
you  may  have  of  a  Neighbour’s  Help.  Thieves 
may  fometimes  affault  you  \  fometimes  you  may 
want  fome  particular  Instrument  that  your  Neigh¬ 
bour  hath,  without  which,  or  whilft  you  go  far¬ 
ther,  you  fuffer  great  Lofs  *,  and  what  a  fad  thing 
it  would  be  to  be  denied  ? 

How  the  learned  Mr.  Boyle  encouraged  Arts  and 
Sciences. — This  honourable  and  juftly  famed  Philo- 
fopher  is  well  known,  by  his  printed  Works,  to  have 
been  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  Men  in  his  time  for 
his  great  Knowlege  in  Natural  Philofophy,  for  his 
Piety,  and  for  his  encouraging  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
6? c.  which  laft  he  had  fuch  a  Veneration  for,  that 
he  now-and-then  gave  twenty  or  thirty  Guineas  to 
Travellers  for  Secrets  that  had  been  well  attefted  ; 
as  believing  that  Perfons  of  lefs  Learning  than  him- 
lelf  had,  might  find  out  and  be  Mafters  of  fuch 
ferviceable  Secrets  that  he  could  not  difcover }  at 
leaft,  that  fuch  Secrets  might  help  his  greater 
Knowlege  to  improve  them  to  a  higher  degree  of 
Ufefulnefs:  So  that  Travellers  came  more  fatisfac- 
torily  off  with  him,  who  was  a  Minifter  of  State, 
than  Edmund  Spencer  did  with  the  Lord  Treafurer 
Cecil ;  who  being  ordered,  by  Queen  Elizabeth ,  to 
give  him  500/.  in  confideration  of  this  ingenious 
Perfon’s  Poverty,  and  of  the  Poem  that  he  pre- 
fented  her  with  ;  this  Lord,  inftead  of  giving  him 
Five  hundred,  gave  him  only  One  hundred,  telling 

her  Majefty— - What!  would  fhe  give  fo  much 

Money  for  a  Song  ? - This  he  is  faid  to  have 

taken  fo  much  to  heart,  that  he  contracted  a  deep 
Melancholy,  which  foon  after  brought  his  Life  to 
a  Period,  Anno  Dom.  1598.  though  he  was  ac¬ 
counted 
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counted  the  firft  of  our  Englijh  Poets  that  brought 
Heroic  Poetry  to  any  Perfedtion,  and  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Linguift,  Antiquary,  Philofopher,  and  Ma¬ 
thematician.  But  the  firft  Poem  that  brought  him 
into  Efteem  is  faid  to  be  his  Shepherd’s  Kalendar . 
And  it  is  remarkable,  that  Mr.  Boyle  took  fo  much 
Delight  in  this  fort  of  Encouragement,  that  he 
ufed  to  fay — “  We  may  frequently  learn  fome- 
iC  thing  worth  obferving  from  thefe  fort  of  Tra- 

“  vellers.”  — But  it  is  likewife  more  necefiary 

than  ordinary  to  protect  a  Farmer  againft  Thieves 
and  Inful ters  rather  than  Tradefmen,  becaufe  moft 
of  the  Farmers  live  in  fingle  Houfes,  remote  from 
Towns  and  Villages,  and  therefore  are  more  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  robbed  and  infulted.~ — In  our  Village 
of  Gaddefden ,  becaufe  it  lies  three  Miles  diftant 
from  the  neareft  Market-town  where  a  Juftice  of 
Peace  lives,  fome  of  the  Inhabitants  are  every 
now-and-then  infulted  to  a  very  high  Degree  by 
Vagrants.  I  have  feen  one  of  thefe  that  begged, 
having  but  one  Hand,  throw  a  Stone  with  the 
other  againft  a  creditable  Woman,  becaufe  ihe 
would  not  relieve  him  *,  and  had  it  hit  her  in  fome 
Part,  was  big  enough  to  kill  her  :  Another,  with  a 
fham  plaifter’d  Arm,  clapt  his  Foot  between  the 
Door  and  the  Threfhold  to  prevent  lhutting  it, 
when  he  faw  there  was  an  Opportunity  to  get  iome- 
thing  by  his  Swearing,  and  infulting  Impudence  fa 
reigning  fort  of  Villainy),  as  knowing,  at  the  worft, 
it  will  be  only  the  Stocks,  or  other  light  Punifti* 
ment  *,  and  even  this  they  are  hardly  afraid  of  in 
fuch  By -parts,  becaufe  a  Conftable  at  a  Diftance  is 
difficult  to  get,  and  then  it  will  coft  a  Parifh  con* 
fiderably  to  profecute  thefe  Villains.  Others  of 
them  keep  Dogs  that  will  nimbly  feize  our  Poultry 
for  their  Mailers  to  carry  off*,  and  this  they  eafily 
do,  as  the  Hens  ftraggle  in  our  Fields.  But  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the  Legiflature,  this  nextSeffion,  will, 
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when  they  amend  the  Black  Adi,  level  a  fevere 
Law  againft  all  thofe  Vagrants  who  Ihall  in  any 
wife  infult  or  damage  Farmers. 

The  Author’s  Anfwer  to  that  Part  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Letter  relating  to  Infedls  damaging  young 
Tobacco  and  Sugar- plants ;  and  the  great  Service 
that  the  American  Gentleman’s  Engine  may  do  to 
Britain. 

Little  Gaddefden,  3  othjune ,  1744. 

5  I  Ry 

‘^OUR  Letter  of  the  17th  of  January  laft  I 
received  on  the  2  2dlnftant;  and  among  its 
many  Articles  find  one,  that  in  particular  you  de¬ 
fire  to  be  refolved  in;  And,  indeed,  this  your  Cu- 
riofity  has  led  you  into  a  Matter  of  the  greateft  Im¬ 
portance  ;  fuch  a  one  that  I  fhould  not  impart, 
was  it  not  that  I  know  you  to  be  a  Perfon  of  Juf- 
tice.  Honour,  and  Generofity :  And  therefore, 
without  hefitating,  I  am  very  proud  of  this  Op¬ 
portunity  to  pleafure  you  with  one  of  the  moft  pro¬ 
fitable  Receipts  I  am  Maker  of ;  and  that  you  may 
enjoy  it  with  the  greater  Expedition,  I  have  taken 
this  early  Opportunity  to  convey  it  to  you,  in  hopes 
it  may  do  you  many  hundred  Pounds  worth  of  Ser¬ 
vice,  in  fecuring  your  young  Tobacco-plants  from 
the  Damage  of  the  Flies,  which  in  your  hot  Coun¬ 
try  I  Ihould  think  are  more  than  ordinary  liable 
to  commit  their  Rapine,  and  fpoil  your  Crops, 
while  they  are  in  their  Infant  Growth.  However, 
this  will  infallibly  fecure  not  only  your  Tobacco- 
plants,  but  likewife  Crops  of  Turneps,  Rapes, 
Flax,  Hemp,  artificial  Grades,  or  any  other  Field- 
vegetable,  and  all  manner  of  Garden-ware,  from 
the  Damage  of  the  Fly,  the  Slug,  the  Shell-fnail, 
the  Worm,  &c.  while  in  their,  firft  and  tender 
Sprouting  5  and,  at  the  fame  time  it  is  thus  acting 

the 
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the  Antidote,  it  will  become  a  fertile  Manure  for 
any  Ground  it  is  laid  on.  It  is  no  Powder,  may  be 
had  at  any  time  of  the  Year  with  you,  and  is  a 
cheap  Ingredient  that  will  withftand  the  Power  of 
Rains  *,  tor  if  they  fall,  prefendy  after  its  Applica¬ 
tion,  for  a  Week  together,  it  will  ftill  have  the 
defired  Effedl,  provided  it  is  laid  on  foon  enough  : 
Which  Secret  I  am  willing  to  impart  to  you,  upon 
this  Condition,  That,  if  it  anfwers  my  Pretentions, 

you  will  pay  me - otherwife  nothing;  which  is 

putting  the  Matter  on  fo  fair  an  Iffue,  that  I  hope 
there  is  no  room  for  Exception.  And  I  do  allure 
you,  I  have  thought  this  Secret  of  fuch  high  Im¬ 
portance,  that  I  never  yet  difcovered  it  to  any 
more  than  two  Gentlemen,  one  of  whom  lives  in 
England ,  the  other  in  Antigua  ;  for  the  latter,  I 
delivered  the  Receipt  to - —  Efq;  a  great  Mer¬ 

chant  in  London ,  who  fent  it  about  lix  Weeks  ago 
to  his  Correfpondent,  for  fecuring  his  Sugar-plants 
from  a  certain  Infect  that  breeds  in  the  Ground, 
and  after  fome  time  acquires  a  fort  of  Shell  wings, 
that  makes  it  the  more  capable  of  doing  Mifchief 
in  iefs  time  than  if  it  had  none  ;  for  which  Receipt 
he  has  given  me  his  Word  of  Fidelity,  that  I  fhall 

not  only  receive  — - -  from  his  Correfpondent, 

but  a  Contribution  from  all  the  Gentlemen  in  the 
Ifland,  if  it  anfwers  the  Purpofe.  Upon  the  fame 
Footing  l  fend  the  like  to  you,  that  in  cafe  it  does 
the  Feat,  and  if  any  other  Gentleman  in  your  Parts 
make  ufe  of  it  with  the  like  Succefs,  then  I  hope 
you  will  be  fo  much  my  Friend  as  to  endeavour  a 
like  Contribution  from  them  •,  who,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  are  Perfons  ready  to  encourage  ferviceable 
Arts  and  Sciences,  as  they  enjoy  what  they  now  do 
partly  by  Improvements  formerly  made  in  Agricul¬ 
ture  ;  to  which  Art  I  have  not  a  little  added,  as 
by  its  prefent  Prabtice  in  Europe  plainly  appears. 
And  I  hope  to  be  further  inftrumental  in  this  pro¬ 
fitable 
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fitable  and  boundlefs  Art,  by  fending  into  the 
World  twelve  more  Monthly  Books  of  Husbandry, 
which  I  have  now  begun,  and  finilhed  the  firft 
ready  for  the  Prefs,  that  are  to  be  as  voluminous 
as  any  of  my  former  Monthly  Books  were  ;  for  I 
am,  by  one  means  or  other,  almoft  daily  learning 
Improvements  of  one  kind  or  other,  by  Corre- 
fpondents,  and  my  own  and  Neighbours  Practice, 
&c.  The  Receipt  is  as  follows,  viz.  *  *  *  *  * 
*  *  *  *  *  *  *  - Now  although  this  In¬ 

gredient  may  appear  at  firft  a  trivial  and  com¬ 
mon  one,  even  as  Soot  in  time  paft,  through  Igno¬ 
rance,  was  thrown  away  to  Dunghils  *,  at  this  time 
it  is  found  to  be  of  fuch  Efficacy,  that  the  Affu- 
rance  of  a  Crop  of  Turneps,  &c.  was  never  right¬ 
ly  given,  till  this  was  difcovered,  and  made  ufe  of, 
which,  when  publicly  known  in  England  and  elfe- 
where,  will  do  infinite  Service.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  fometimes  the  greateft  things  are 
feen  to  be  produced  by  the  moft  common,  as 
Bifhop  Berkley  juftly  obferves  in  his  Treatife  on 
Tar-water  lately  publilhed  *,  where  at  Pag.  n.  he 

has  thefe  Words : - "  The  Folly  of  Man  rateth 

cc  Things  by  their  Scarcenefs  *  but  Providence  hath 
<c  made  the  moft  uleful  things  moft  common. 

And  a  happy  Difcovery  this  is ;  for  in  fome  Years 
moft  of  the  Turnep  and  Rape-crops  in  particular 
have  been  ruined  by  the  Fly  and  the  Slug,  not- 
withftanding  Farmers  have  re-fown  the  Seed  two  or 
three  times  in  one  Seafon.  And  (what  is  alfo  very 
valuable  in  this  Ingredient)  it  does  not  taint  nor 
burn  the  Vegetable,  like  Soot  or  Lime  ;  nor  is  its 
Virtue  to  be  walked  out,  like  them  orTobacco- 
duft,  Malt-duft,  or  Oil-cake-powder ;  nor  are  its 
Parts  fmoothed  by  the  repeated  Fall  of  Rains,  and 
rendered  ineffectual,  like  them  or  Chaff*,  but  will 
retain  its  Virtue  a  long  time  in  all  Weathers. 
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As  to  your  Cart-machine  to  fow  Dung  and 
Corn,  and  harrow  them  in  at  the  lame  time,  I  like 
it  extremely  well  ;  but  then  it  muft  be  a  fort  of 
pulverized  Dung,  fuch  as  the  Kenhjhmen  for  the 
mod  part  make  ufe  of,  by  digging  up  Mould  un¬ 
der  or  dole  to  their  Hedges,  or  elfewhere,  and 
mixing  it  with  long  Dung  out  of  l  ards,  Stables, 
Cow-houfes,  and  Hog- dyes,  and  with  fmall  Chalk 
or  Lime.  This,  by  turned  Incorporations  with 
Lime,  will  be  reduced  into  a  fhort  Body,  line 
enough  to  be  fown,  and  fpread  out  of  a  Cart, 
and  worked  by  Harrows.  It  is  certainly  doing  the 
thing  in  the  greated  Perfection,  becaufe  it  will 
low  Seed  and  Dung,  and  work  all  in  a  regular 
manner  ;  and  I  think  is  perfectly  necefiary  *,  for 
there  are  thoufands  of  Quarters  ot  Corn  lod  in  one 
Year  by  the  Application  of  long  Dung,  that 
choaks  the  Seed,  and  hinders  its  coming  up,  and 
which  cannot  through  its  Bulkinefs  afiid  all  the 
fine  thready  Roots  of  the  Grain,  which  a  finer  Sore 
will;  and  will  not  fmut  the  Wheat-crop,  like  raw 
long  Dung  ;  for  Dung,  thus  managed  in  a  right 
manner,  may  be  faid  to  be  cured.  Seed  alfo  fowed 
wrong,  is  the  Caufe  of  great  Lofies.  If,  therefore, 
you  think  fit  to  lend  the  Model  over,  I  (hall  exe¬ 
cute  your  Orders  in  the  exa&eft  manner  I  can  ;  and 
give  you  my  Promife,  I  will  take  no  Advantage  of 
it  to  your  Prejudice,  but  do  all  I  can  to  promote 

your  Intered,  who  fo  judly  meric  it. - The 

new-faihion  Dairy-tackle  may  be  of  Ufe  to  you; 
and,  in  time,  I  hope  to  oblige  you  with  an  Account 
of  an  improved  Cart  or  Waggon.  You  fhould 
have  another  fort  of  Drill-plough,  and  another  fore 
of  Horfe-break,  fent  you  over,  than  that  you  have 
already,  for  very  good  Reafons;  as  likewife  the 
Turnep-fheim,  a  Marfh  or  Bog-plough,  a  Trench¬ 
ing-plough,  and  the  new-invented  Swing-plough, 
that  your  large  Farm  may  be  completely  furnifhed  ; 

E  to? 
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for  upon  the  Variety  of  Inftruments  of  Husbandry 
depends  the  main  Part  of  the  Farmer’s  Profit,  be- 
caufe  he  can  employ  a  Tool  according  to  the  Na^ 
ture  of  his  Ground  and  the  Weather.  But  fo  far 
as  you  have  proceeded  turns  my  Refpect  into 
Admiration,  to  find  you  fo  inventing  and  pene¬ 
trating  into  Improvements,  and  repofing  a  Confi¬ 
dence  in  me  a  Stranger  ;  when  our  Englijh ,  that 
have  far  a  better  Opportunity,  negledt  many  of 
the  main  Things  needful  to  theirs  and  their  Pofte- 
rity’s  Intereft.  Surely  this  dull,  fupine  Spirit  of 
Indolency  reigns  more  in  England  than  in  fome 
other  Countries.  We  have  no  Occafion  to  fend  to 
Ruffia  and  Italy  for  Flax  and  Hemp,  to  France  for 
Wine  and  Brandy,  to  Norway  for  Deals  and  Mails, 
nor  for  many  other  Things  into  foreign  Parts,  if 
we  would  more  ftudy  and  pradtife  Improvements  at 
home :  But  fo  far  from  this,  that  even  I,  who  have 
done,  and  am  like  to  do  more,  confiderable  Service 
to  my  Country,  am  forced  to  fell  my  Copies  to  the 
Bookfeller  for  a  Song,  becaufe  I  cannot  come  by 
better  Encouragement ;  for  I  could  never  meet 
with  any  Bookfeller  in  London ,  befides  Mr.  Osborne , 
who  would  give  me  fo  much  as  five  Guineas  for 
each  Monthly  Copy,  that  I  am  generally  three 
Months  about  compofing,  and  writing  fair  for  the 
Prefs,  where  he  has  750  of  thefe  Books  printed 
from  each  Monthly  Copy,  that  he  fells  for  2  s.  a- 
pieces  and  this  chiefly  becaufe  they  are  fo  ignorant 
of  a  Book  of  Husbandry  as  not  to  know  its  Worth  5 
and  it  is  this  Bookleller’s  mean  Price,  I  muff  own, 
that  cramps  the  Sinews  of  my  Endeavours  for  the 
public  Good,  in  a  great  degree. 


The 
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The  Copy  of  a  fecond  Letter  from  Virginia . 

SIR ,  Virginia ,  June  6th ^  1744. 

INdofed  I  fend  you  a  Bill  for  ten  Pounds,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  Promife,  to  be  applied  according  to 
my  Letter  lent  this  Spring.  I  have  not  time  to 
add,  but  that 

I  am  your  moft  obliged  Servant. - - 

This  honourable  Gentleman,  as  well  as  fome 
other  Gentlemen-planters  of  Virginia ,  and  New- 
England ,  I  have  juft  Reafon  to  praife  for  worthy, 
honeft,  generous  Gentlemen,  as  by  their  ingenious 
Correfpondence,  and  pun&ual  Payments  to  me, 
they  have  made  it  appear  ;  and  I  would  take  their 
Words  of  Honour  with  as  much  Satisfaction  as  I 
would  any  other  Gentleman’s  in  England:  And  it 
is  my  real  Belief,  that  if  any  Man  or  Woman,  Boy 
or  Girl,  thinks  it  their  Intereft  to  go  over  for  four 
Years  into  either  of  thefe  Colonies,  they  may  as 
furely  depend  on  the  Veracity  of  any  of  thefe  Gen¬ 
tlemens  Promifes  and  Agreements,  as  on  any  made 
by  an  honeft  Gentleman  in  England  •,  and  for  which 
their  Service  they  will  give  great  Wages,  and  good 
Ufage,  while  they  live  with  them  in  thefe  tempe¬ 
rate  Climates. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  Meadow- Ground. 

TH  E  Damage  that  Meadow-grounds  are  fubjeft 

to. - There  are  two  Sorts  of  Meadow- 

grounds,  the  Upland  meadow,  and  the  Vale-mea¬ 
dow,  &c.  The  fir  ft  is  generally  freer  from  Mofs, 
Rufh,  and  other  Excrefcences,  than  the  laft ;  yet 

E  2  both 
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both  Meadows,  as  well  as  plowed  Ground,  are 
quickly  ruined,  if  not  husbanded.  The  Upland- 
meadow,  tho*  lefs  fubjedt  to  run  into  Mofs  than 
the  low  wet  Sort,  will  acquire  this  foul  and  moft 
prejudicial  Weed,  if  Means  are  not  ufed  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  ;  for  all  forts  of  Grafsgrounds  will,  more 
or  lefs,  mofs,  as  Iron  -tufts  and  the  more,  it  it  is 
every  Year  mowed,  and  not  drefied  ;  btcaufeMofs 
grows  the  clofeft  together  of  any  Vegetable  ;  its 
Roots  mils  hardly  any  Part  of  the  Ground  that 
they  do  not  draw  Virtue  from,  to  nourifh  their 
Growth  *,  which  confequently  muft  tfarve  the  Roots 
of  the  Grafs,  where  this  ill  Neighbour  reigns  Maf- 
ter,  and  gets  the  Dominion  ;  which  reminds  me  of 
a  bad  Husbandman’s  Management  in  this  refpect. 

How  an  Upland-meadow  was  fpoiled  by  Mofs. - 

This  upland  incloled  level  Meadow  I  knew  very 
well,  and  tint  its  Grafs  was  ruined  merely  by  Bad- 
husbandry,  becaufe  it  was  occupied  by  its  carelefs 
idle  Owner,  with  feveral  other  Fields  of  plowed 
Grounds  j  who,  indeed,  was  a  perfect  Sot,  as  his 
Behaviour  at  an  Alehoufe  in  particular  proved  him 
to  be  *,  for  here  it  was  notorioufly  known,  that  he 
would  commonly  fit  and  drink  in  fuch  a  covetous 
manner,  as  to  tell  another  in  Company  it  was  his 
Turn  to  drink,  before  it  really  was  •,  which  Courfe 
of  Life  led  him  into  fuch  Negleft  of  his  Farm, 
that  it  foon  run  to  Ruin  ;  and,  indeed,  at  laft  ruin  d 
him  •,  for  hisFarfri  was  fold  to  pay  his  Debts.  Bur, 
a  little  before  this  happened,  to  clear  off  the  Mofs 
this  five  Acre-field  had  acquired,  that  grew  fo 
high  as  to  reach  up  to  the  Ancles  of  a  Perfon  that 
walked  in  it,  he  got  a  Bull  to  be  baited  in  this 
Meadow,  to  kill  the  Mofs  by  its  Trampling,  and 
that  of  the  Dogs  and  Men.  But  this,  though  it 
might  be  faid  to  check  it,  did  not  near  cure  it  * 
tor  the  Mofs  grew  and  increafed  fo  powerful,  as  to 

caufe 
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caufe  this  Field  to  return  no  more  than  half  a  Load 
of  Hay,  in  all,  in  one  whole  Summer. 

How  three  hundred  Acres  of  Grazing-ground  were 
over-run  with  Mole  or  Ant-hills ;  and  how  another 
fine  If  ale  Grazing-ground  was  in  the  fame  Condition  ; 

and  how  they  were  both  cured . - —The  fit  ft  of 

thefe  that  I  have  heretofore  mentioned,  was  the 
fad  Cafe  of  Part  of  a  moll  large  noble  Park,  fitu- 
ated  about  eighty  Miles  diftant  from  London ,  where 
300  Acres  were  over-run  with  Mole  or  Ant-hills; 
fomelingle  ones  of  which  were  a  Cart  load  ;  for  as 
thefe  are  commonly  firlt  made  by  the  Moles,  and 
afterwards  poffds’d  by  innumerable  Companies  of 
Ants,  they  by  long  Po Hellion  increafe  them  to  a 
prodigious  Bignefs ;  and  flood  fo  clofe  together, 
both  in  this  Park  and  in  the  Vale-meadow,  that 
there  was  hardly  any  vacant  level  Ground  between 
them.  Upon  this  the  Lord’s  Steward  applied  him- 
fell  to  me  for  a  proper  Plough,  to  cut  up  and  de- 
ilroy  thefe  Ant-hills;  and,  for  only  twenty  Shil¬ 
lings,  I  helped  him  to  a  complete  llrong  one,  made 
by  a  rare  Workman,  after  the  newell  Fafhion, 
that  effectually  anfwered  his  End,  by  clearing  the 
Park,  in  a  little  time,  of  thefe  peftiferous  Hills, 
that  poifoned  the  Grazing-ground  ;  for  where  thefe 
grow  in  abundance,  there  is  but  little  Grafs  on  their 
bald  Heads,  and  not  much  on  their  Sides ;  and 
that,  as  is  very  probable,  may  be  unwholfome  to 
the  Bealls,  as  the  Dung  of  the  Ants,  with  their  Pifs, 
is  mixed  among  it.  So  that  the  Lord  and  his  An- 
cellors  mull  have  fullained  a  very  great  Lofs  by 
this  means,  becaufe  they  certainly  loll  vail  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Grafs  or  Hay,  in  fo  many  Years  that  thefe 
Hills  have  been  making,  which  they  would  other- 
wife  have  enjoyed,  had  the  Place  where  thefe  Hood 
been  a  clear  level  Grafs-ground,  as  now  it  is  made, 
by  the  main  Elelp  of  this  excellent  Ant-hill-plough, 
that  does  more  Work  in  one  Day  than  twenty  Men 

can 
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can  do.  Thus  both  thefe  Grounds  were  cleared  ot 
thefe  odious  Hills ;  which  when  I  behold  in  any 
inclofed  Place,  I  am  ready  to  believe  the  Poffeffor 
to  be  a  very  negligent  Perfon,  or  a  very  ignorant 
one  *,  but  thofe  that  take  them  away,  and  cure  the 
Ground  of  them,  to  be  as  diligent  and  wife,  be- 
caufe  they  do  not  grudge  to  lay  out  a  Peny  to  get 
a  Pound,  which,  in  this  refpeft,  may  be  juftlyfaid 
of  fuch.  But  the  Work  does  not  end  here;  the 
plowing  and  cutting  up  of  thefe  Ant-hills  by  this 
Plough,  with  the  Help  of  another  cheap  Inflru- 
ment,  was  not  all  the  Cure.  After  all  thefe  were 
cut  through,  Men  with  Forks  and  Shovels  laid  the 
Earth  in  Heaps  in  this  Park,  to  be  burnt  to  Afhes : 
Then  Grafs-feeds  were  fown  over  all  the  Ground, 
and  harrowed  in,  and  the  Afhes  fown  on  them  ; 
which  not  only  nourifhed  the  fprouting  Grafs-roots, 
but  bred  a  Honeyfuckle-grafs  befide  ;  fo  that  in 
two  or  three  Years  time  the  Place,  where  thefe 
nafty  foul  Ant-hills  flood,  became  full  furnifhed 
with  a  mofl  excellent  Grals.  But  tho*  this  Lord’s 
Steward  took  the  Method  of  burning  his  Ant-hills 
into  Afhes,  to  improve  the  Ground  by  them,  the 
other  Lord’s  Ploughman  did  not ;  for  here,  after  the 
Ant-hills  were  all  plowed,  and  cut  from  the  Surface, 
Men  followed,  and  with  Forks  and  Shovels  laid 
the  Earth  in  fuch  large  Parcels  as  rotted  in  time  ; 
and,  when  rotted  enough,  it  was  fpread  over  the 
Ground,  to  encourage  and  affift  the  Growth  of 
young  Grals,  that  naturally  and  fpontaneoufly 
came  up.  Thus  both  Places,  that  lay  above  a 
hundred  Miles  diflant  from  each  other,  were  in- 
tirely  cured  of  thefe  great  old  Ant-hills,  and  the 
Ground  thereby  brought  into  a  fine  level  Condi¬ 
tion,  whereon  grew  afterwards  the  befl  of  Grafs. 
Since  which  another  Lord  has  done  the  fame,  by 
fending  for  one  of  thefe  Ploughs,  and  clearing  his 
Park  in  Oxford/hire ,  by  it,  of  thofe  Ant-hills  that 

have. 
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have,  time  out  of  mind,  been  increafing  ;  and  now 
enjoys  the  Benefit  of  a  great  deal  of  good  Ground, 
that  before  lay  wafte.  And  yet  for  all  this,  and 
the  public  Notice  that  I  have  given  in  my  former 
Eooks,  that  I  furnifh  this  Sort  of  Ant-hill-plow  to 
any  Perfon  at  a  very  cheap  Price  *,  there  are  many 
thoufand  Acres  of  Ground  ftilf  molt  fhamefully 
flocked  with  thefe  Ant-hills,  that  do  not  yield  their 
Owners  a  Quarter  of  that  Profit  that  they  might 
enjoy,  if  they  were  ferved  as  the  aforefaid  Lands 
were.  How  ftupid,  then,  mud  thefe  Perfons  be, 
and  wanting  to  their  own  Inrereft,  who  let  their 
Land  lie  fo  abufed  by  fuch  Ant-hills,  and  yet  may 
be  thus  eafily  cleared  of  them  !  Surely,  if  it  was 
only  to  avoid  the  Ridicule  and  Cenfure  they  juftly 
bring  themfelves  under,  from  pafiant  Travellers, 
for  letting  fuch  a  wild  Sight  of  filthy  Ant-hills  ap¬ 
pear  to  them,  one  would  think  it  enough  to  incite 
them  to  remedy  this  great  Evil  in  all  ha  fie  \  for 
where  many  of  them  lie  expofed  (as  many  do  in 
Grafs-grounds  but  a  few  Miles  off  London ),  the 
common  Queftion  is,  Whofe  flovenly  Ground  is 
that  fo  over-run  with  Mole-banks,  or  Ant-hills? 
But  as  I  have  formerly  wrote  on  this,  and  theWeeds 
that  by  ill  Husbandmen  are  fuffer’d  to  grow  in 
Meadow-ground,  I  fhall  fay  the  lefs  here,  and 
proceed  to  give  fome  Account  of  the  better  fort 
of  Management,  relating  to  Grafs  and  plowed 
Lands. 

How  a  Gentleman  unproved  his  Me  ado  w  land.  •— 
This  Gentleman,  being  obliged  to  take  his  large 
Farm  into  his  own  Hands,  had  a  certain  low  Mea¬ 
dow,  that  contained  fourteen  Acres,  which  had  a 
Pond  in  the  Middle  of  it,  that  ferved  as  a  Recep¬ 
tacle  for  receiving  all  the  Waters,  thatmight  other- 
wife  ftand  and  hurt  the  Grafs  *  fo  that  there  was 
here  no  Occafion  for  any  fubterraneous  Drains,  ex¬ 
cept  fuch  as  lay  always  open  at  top,  of  about  a 
1  Foot 
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Foot  deep,  and  a  Foot  wide,  that  ferved  to  carry 
the  Waters  from  all  Parts  of  this  Meadow  into  the 
Pond  ;  and,  when  this  was  full,  there  was  a  Con- 
veniency  made  for  the  overplus  Water  to  go  off 
into  a  lower  Ground.  This  Meadow  being  thus 
always  kept  dryifh,  it  did  not  fuffer  by  Inunda¬ 
tions :  However,  the  former  Tenants  would  not  be 
at  the  Charge  of  aftifling  this  Field  with  any  Dreff- 
ing-,  but  kept  every  Year  mowing  it,  till  indeed 
they  had  much  impoverifhed  it,  notwithftanding  it 
naturally  was  a  very  rich  Soil.  The  Landlord, 
finding  it  in  this  poor  Condition,  and  having  a  Pot¬ 
ato  Kiln  near  him,  bought  great  Quantities  of  this 
Manure,  which,  in  April ,  he  had  thrown  about  this 
Meadow  with  a  Shovel*,  but,  a  dry  hot  Summer 
fucceedins,  it  did  little  or  no  Good  :  But  the  next 
Year,  and  for  feveral  fucceeding  ones,  it  produced 
vail  Crops  of  excellent  Grafs. 

How  a  Tenant  improved  a  Meadow. — A  Tenant, 
a  very  induftrious  diligent  Man,  who  rented  a 

Farm  of— - ,  Efquire,  in  Hertfordjhire ,  having 

a  Three-acre  Grafs  Field  that  produced  little  elfe 
but  Weeds,  by  reafon  of  the  Waters  that  frequently 
lodg’d  on  it,  cut  a  Drain  through  it  about  two 
Feet  deep,  as  narrow  as  a  Man’s  Wrift  at  bottom, 
but  wide  at  top,  with  a  Shelf  on  each  of  its  Sides  *, 
this  he  fill’d  up  with  Bullies,  Pea-ftraw,  and 
Mould  *,  and  then  gave  the  Whole  only  one  Plough¬ 
ing,  and  harrowed  in  Wheat  Teed  *,  and,  by  the 
belt  Account  1  could  learn  of  his  Succefs,  he  had 
Fifty- five  Bufhels  of  Wheat,  in  Return,  from  each 
Acre.  This  improved  Field  1  am  ready  to  fhew 
to  any  Gentleman  that  thinks  fit  to  have  me  wait 
on  him  to  it :  And  it  is  in  this  Part  of  our  County, 
where  the  bed  Workmen  in  England ,  for  draining 
Lands,  are  thought  to  live  *,  for  from  hence  they 
are  lent  for  to  Places  at  a  great  Diflance:  And,  if 

any 
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any  Perion  has  occafion  for  thefe  Workmen,  on 
timely  Notice,  I  can  help  him  to  them. 

How  they  drain  plow'd  Lands  in  Hertford  (hire.— 
There  is  a  Part  of  Hertfordshire ,,  that  lies  very  low 
and  wet*,  infomuch  that  their  plow'd  Grounds  are 
hardly  worth  half  a  Crown  an  Acre,  and  fome  of 
their  wet  Meadow  but  little  more.  This  put  them 
upon  an  Invention  to  better  their  Cafe:  And  one  of 
their  Gentlemen,  of  a  good  Effate,  having  made 
great  Improvements,  by  cutting  Drains  in  fuch 
Grounds,  his  Example  is  now  followed  by  others. 
In  my  former  Works,  I  have  publiffied  lbmething 
of  this  ;  but  now  I  will  be  more  particular :  Here, 
they  take  a  Wheel  or  Foot-plough,  and  make  as 
deep  a  Furrow  as  they  can  with  it,  which  faves 
fome  Charge  of  digging  with  the  Spade*,  then  the 
common  Spade  muft  be  employ’d  in  digging  down 
one  Spit-deep;  and,  with  another  narrow  Spade, 
they  dig  down  another  Spit-deep  :  Next,  they  make 
ufe  of  an  iron  Scoop,  about  three  Inches  broad,  to 
take  out  the  Bottom-Earth  ;  fo  that  the  whole 
Depth  of  the  Drain,  or  Trench,  will  be  about  two 
Feet  and  a  half,  or  hardly  fo  much,  as  the  Situation 
of  the  Ground  will  admit  of.  When  this  is  done, 
they  take  Blackthorn  bufhes  ;  and,  though  fome 
of  them  are  as  thick  as  a  Man’s  Wrift,  they’ll 
tuck  them  into  the  Botcom  of  the  Drain,  as  light 
as  polTible,  to  tie  about  a  Foot  thick.  On  this 
they  lay  Wheat  or  Pea-ffraw  (but  the  latter  is  belt) 
to  the  Thicknefs  of  three  or  four  Inches  *,  then  they 
fill  all  up  with  Mould,  and  plow  over  it :  This 
will  laft  twenty  Years  good  ;  but  Wheacftraw  not 
fo  long.  In  this  Sort  of  Work9  they  are  forced, 
iometimes,  to  cut  feveral  Drains  ;  fome  (Fort,  fome 
long,  and  fometimes  acrofs,  to  run  the  Waters  into 
the  main  Dram,  all  in  a  (loping  Pollute,  for  car¬ 
rying  them  off  into  fome  Pond,  or  Ditch,  in  their 
own  Ground  ;  for  the  Waters  muff  not  run  into  a 
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Neighbour’s,  without  Permiffion ;  though  it  fome- 
times  happens,  that  a  Neighbour’s  Ground  be¬ 
comes  accidentally  drained,  by  thus  making  Cuts 
in  another’s.  They  generally  begin  to  do  this 
Work  in  Aprils  and  continue  it  all  the  Summer; 
but  their  Meadow-ground,  lboner  or  later,  as  Con- 
veniency  ferves  ;  if  the  laff,  the  Difference  is  only 
in  laying  down  the  Turf  at  Top,  and  the  Mould 
employ’d  fomewhere  elfe. 

How  a  Gentleman  in  Buckinghamfhire  improved  a 

low  wet  Meadow-ground,  by  draining  it.-- . .The 

Ground,  that  I  am  here  writing  of,  is  the  fame 
where  the  Ant-hills  were  plowed  up,  and  let  lie  in 
Heaps  to  rot ;  and,  after  they  were  fufficiently 
rotted,  the  fame  was  carried  about,  and  fpread 
over  the  Meadow :  After  this,  they  dug  Drains  ; 
and  the  Earth,  that  came  out  of  them,  was  like- 
wife  fpread  over  fome  part  of  the  Meadow  ;  all 
which  ferved  to  thicken  the  Ground,  as  well  asdrefs 
it;  for  here  the  Springs  lie  very  high,  which  made 
the  Roots  of  the  Grafs  the  more  liable  to  be  chill’d 
by  the  Waters  of  thofe  Springs,  and  the  Ground 
more  fubjecft  to  breed  Mols  and  Weeds.  This 
proved  to  be  an  excellent  Piece  of  Service  to  the 
whole  Meadow.  And,  to  complete  the  Work  in 
the  greateft  Perfection,  they  cut  feveral  Drains  in 
the  fame,  three  Feet  deep,  fix  Inches  wide  at 
Bottom,  and  three  Feet  wide  at  Top,  leaving  a 
Shelf  of  Earth  about  the  Middle  of  each  Side  of  a 
Drain.  When  this  was  done,  as  the  Gentleman 
always  kept  a  large  Pack  of  Hounds,  the  Bones  of 
Horfes  Heads,  that  were  killed  for  them,  they  put, 
with  others,  into  thefe  Drains,  and  Bufhes  upon 
them,  then  Mould,  and,  lad  of  all.  Turf;  fo  that 
the  whole  inclofed  Meadow,  in  one  Year’s  time, 
appeared  a  fine  Grafs-ground,  that  yielded  the  bed 
of  Grafs ;  becaufe  it  never  was  flooded  afterwards, 
as  it  was  formerly,  when,  by  Inundations  of  Wa¬ 
ters, 
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ters,  this  Place  ufed  to  lie  covered  by  them,  in 
long  and  very  rainy  Seafons  ;  for  the  Waters  were, 
by  thefe  Drains,  all  carried  prefently  off  into  a 
fmall  River,  that  ran  not  a  great  way  off  it.  Nor 
could  the  Springs  annoy  this  Ground  as  heretofoie, 
by  reafon  the  Swell  of  their  Waters  was  like  wile 
drain’d  off  as  the  Rain-waters  are ;  fo  that  now  the 
Meadow  feems  to  lie  as  dry  as  an  Upland-meadow 
does ;  and  may  be  faid  to  be  as  rich  Ground  as 
molt  are  in  England ,  for  fatting  Oxen  and  Sheep  ; 
and  fome  are,  every  Year,  fatted  accordingly :  For 
this  Meadow  contains  about  an  hundred,  or  more, 
Acres,  lying  within  four  Miles  of  my  Houfe  ;  and 
which  I  am  ready  to  Ihew  any  curious  Gentleman, 
that  has  a  mind  to  be  fatisfy’d  of  this  great  Im¬ 
provement  by  ocular  Demonftration. 

How  a  Ge?itleman  improved  his  Meadow-grounds , 
by  turning  the  Water  of  a  Rivulet  into  another  Courfe . 

- - This  Piece  of  Hufbandry  ought  to  be  made 

life  of,  where-ever  Ability  and  Conveniency  will 
admit  of,  as  being  the  cheapeft  and  molt  profitable 
Way  of  obtaining  the  greateft  Crops  of  Grafs  in 
the  dried  Seafons.  About  the  Year  1737,  a  Gen¬ 
tleman  undertook  to  water,  and  otherwife  improve, 
two  of  his  Meadow-fields,  by  means  of  a  Rivulet 
that  ran  through  his  Ground  :  And,  in  order  to  do 
this  effc&ually,  he  built  a  Sluice  of  five  Feet  wide, 
at  the  Head  of  thefe  two ;  and  made  Ditches,  one 
on  each  of  them :  By  which,  on  (topping  all  the 
Water  at  the  Sluice,  he  diverted  the  natural  Courfe 
of  it,  that  ufed  to  run  through  the  Middle  of  the 
Meadows,  and  made  it  run  conftantly  into  the  two 
Side-ditches;  and,  when  he  thought  fit  to  water 
his  Ground,  he  open’d  the  Sluice  ;  and  thus  water’d 
a  hungry  gravelly  Grafs-foil.  The  Dimenfions  of 
the  Ditches  were,  in  fome  Places,  four  Feet  wide 
at  Top,  one  at  Bottom,  and  four  Feet  and  an  half 
deep :  In  other  Places,  according  as  the  Situation 
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of  the  Ground  would  admit  of.  I  know  there  have 
been  feveral  Inventions,  for  this  Purpofe,  of  wa¬ 
tering  Meadows ;  as  the  Perfian  Wheel,  the  hori¬ 
zontal  Windmil,  the  Wheel  of  Buckets  fixed  to 
Chains,  the  Perpetual  Screw,  &c.  But  thefe  are 
fo  chargeable,  on  account  of  their  making,  and 
looking  after,  that,  unlels  there  be  a  very  great  Ne- 
ceffity,and  a  great  Conveniency  for  it,  none  will  ufe 
them  *,  whereas  this  Way  not  only  ferves  for  wa¬ 
tering  Meadows,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  proves  the 
bell  of  Fences  to  the  contiguous  Grounds,  as  well 
as  thefe:  And,  after  the  Ditches  are  once  made, 
with  cleaning  them,  they’ll  lad  for  ever.  And  thus, 
by  watering  thefe  Grounds  (efpecially  when  Waters 
are  thick),  there  will  remain  a  fat  Soil  behind, 
compofed  of  the  Sediments  of  the  Waters,  which, 
in  time,  will  produce  the  richeft  ot  the  Grafs.  For 
this  Purpofe,  fome  allow  Overflowings  to  be  bed 
done  in  Winter  ;  others,  not  till  March ;  and  then, 
only  for  three  Days  together,  at  moft,  at  a  time  ; 
for,  if  the  Water  lies  too  long,  it  will  caufe  the 
Grafs  to  turn  yellow,  and  rot ;  or,  if  Cattle  go  in, 
before  the  Ground  is  dry,  they  will  do  Damage. 
On  this  Account,  fome  are  fo  careful,  as  to  flow 
their  Meadows  in  the  Night,  that  they  may  dry 
the  fooner  in  the  Day,  and,  in  this  manner,  will 
water  them  once  a  Week  or  Fortnight,  in  hot 
parching  Seafons.  Another  Benefit  arifing  from 
making  fuch  Ditches,  and  diverting  of  Waters,  is, 
that  the  Earth  that  comes  out  of  them  may  be  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  filling  up  the  Parts  where  the  Water  for¬ 
merly  ran,  and  levelling  the  reft  of  the  Ground, 
fo  as  to  make  it  lie  in  an  even  Pofture,  the  better 
for  lodging  the  Waters  in  a  due  Proportion.  But 
I  fhould  have  faid,  that  the  Earth  that  came  out 
of  the  Ditches,  and  the  Parings  of  the  high  Parts 
of  the  Ground,  that  were  laid  to  make  all  level, 
was  plowed  j  and  the  Fields  were  fowed  the  firft 

Year 
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Year  with  Horfe-beans,  the  next  with  Wheat,  and 
the  next  with  Oats,  Raygrafs,  and  Clover  :  After 
this,  it  lay,  to  become  a  natural  Sward:  And,  to 
fupply  thefe  Meadows  with  Water,  for  Cattle  to 
drink  at,  a  Pond,  or  Ponds,  may  be  made  to  be 
fed  by  the  Running-waters  of  the  Ditches,  if  the 
Springs  are  not  fufficient  for  that  Purpofe.  This  is 
the  m oft  profitable  Way,  of  all  others,  for  im¬ 
proving  ‘low  Meadow -grounds  -9  even  fo  pro* 
fitable,  that,  by  fuch  means,  a  poor  Soil  is  con¬ 
verted  into  a  rich  one,  and  the  Owner  made  to 
enjoy  the  biggeft  of  Crops  of  Grafs,  when  his 
Neighbours  Upland-meadows  are  parched  up  by 
the  fcorching  Sun,  that  fo  me  times  wholly  deprives 
them  of  this  Advantage. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Boggy  and  Moory  Grounds . 

AS  this  is  the  principal  Time  of  Year  for  curing 
boggy  and  moory  Grounds,  by  fubterraneous 
Cuts  and  Drains,  I  fhall  here  employ  my  Pen 
in  writing  on  the  fame  1  and  give  an  Account, 
firH,  of 

Mr .  Blyth’i  O pinion ,  what  is  the  firft  Occafion  of 

Bogs , - Where-ever  (fays  he)  is  a  Bog,  I  am 

confident  was  formerly  a  Spring ;  which  Spring, 
running  and  venting  itfelf,  kept  the  Land  round 
about  it  found  and  dry,  as  where  moil  clear  Springs 
are  at  this  Day  :  But  the  faid  Spring  Hopping  up, 
either  with  Leaves,  or  Cattle’s  feeding,  or  Wood 
falling  upon  the  fame,  or  other  Filth  (for,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  many,  or  mod  Parts  of  this  Land  were  very 
woody  in  former  Ages),  the  Spring  was  Hopped, 
that  it  could  not  clearly  vent  *,  and  fo,  being  a 
living  Water,  would  not  be  fuppreffed,  or  buried, 

but 
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but  fwellsand  boils  up  into  Bogginefs ;  and  fo  vents 
itfelf,  by  little  and  little,  in  a  greater  Compafs  of 
Land,  becaufe  it  cannot  break  forth  clear  together 
in  a  leffer,  becaufe  of  the  Preffure  and  Weight  of  the 
Earth  upon  it:  And  this  is  the  moft  natural  Caufe 
thereof  that  I  can  gather;  and  my  Reafon  is  this: 
In  many  Bogs  (I  will  not  fay  in  all)  I  have  found 
great  Pieces,  or  Boughs,  or  Bodies  of  Trees,  lying 
in  the  Bottom  of  the  Bog,  four  or  five  Feet  deep, 
in  the  full  Proportion  of  a  Tree  or  Bough,  as  it 
fell  in  ;  but,  when  you  come  to  take  it  up,  you 
may  cut  it  with  your  Spade,  juft  as  you  do  your 
Earth,  and  it  goes  to  Earth  :  But  how  this  ftiould 
come  fo  low,  and  lie  fo  deep,  and  fo  familiarly, 
in  Lands  of  this  Nature,  and  not  as  frequently  upon 
found  Lands,  I  cannot  conceive.  But,  of  Bogs,  I 
fhall  be  more  particular  in  the  following  Account. 

cThe  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  to  the 
Dublin  Society ,  /hewing  how  Bogs  may  be  improved 

into  Plantations  of  Hops . - —  Gentlemen,  few  are 

fo  far  Strangers  in  this  Matter,  as  not  to  know, 
that,  among  the  feveral  kinds  of  Bogs,  the  red  are 
defervedly  efteemed  the  worft.  Black  Bogs  yield 
feme  kind  of  Pafture,  of  a  finer  or  coarfer  Grafs, 
according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Bog :  They  are,  be- 
fides,  more  eafily  reclaimable  ;  and  if  the  upper 
Surface  be  fkimmed  off,  and  the  Sods  burnt,  they 
afford  their  own  Manure,  a  large  Quantity  of  red 
heavy  Allies,  ftrongly  impregnated  with  Salts  *, 
whereas  the  red  Bog  has  none  of  thefe  good  Qua¬ 
lities.  It  has  a  fpongy,  light,  fungous,  variegated 
Surface  ;  bears  no  Grafs  *,  and,  when  you  come  to 
burn  it,  yields  but  very  little  Allies ;  and  even 
thofe,  white,  fleaky,  light,  and  infipid.  This  is 
lo  well  known,  that  thefe  Bogs  are  never  charged 
with  Rent,  but  thrown  into  the  Survey  of  Farms, 
as  unprofitable  Lands.  I  have  indeed  reclaimed 
feme  of  this  Kind  of  Bog  in  a  different  Manner, 
7  and 
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and  for  other  Purpofes,  than  for  Hops  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  join  in  calling  them  unprofitable  :  But, 
fince  they  are  generally  lo  efteemed,  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  negle&ed  ;  it  will  be  of  equal  Service  to  my 
Country,  to  promote  the  Culture  of  them  under 
Hops,  as  if  they  were  really  fo. 

As  one  Letter  cannot  contain  all  I  have  to  fay 
upon  this  Subject,  you’ll  give  me  Leave,  Gentle¬ 
men,  to  confine  myfelf  in  this  to  the  Manner  of 
laying  out  the  Ground,  and  to  referve  the  Planting 
of  the  Hops  for  the  Subject  of  a  fecond.  Should 
I  croud  the  Whole  into  the  Compafs  of  one  Paper 
my  Directions  could  not  be  particular,  as  they  muff 
be  in  Efifays  of  this  Kind,  to  be  ufeful  to  the 
Farmer.  There  are,  in  the  Execution  of  any  new 
Improvement,  many  little  Circumftances,  which  al¬ 
leviate  the  Labour,  and  leffen  the  Expence  5  and, 
though  they  may  appear  trifling  upon  Paper,  they 
are,  however,  of  confiderable  Importance  in  Pra¬ 
ctice.  Thefe  I  fhall  take  Leave  to  obferve,  as  I 
go  on  *,  being  lefs  concern’d  for  Elegance  and  Neat- 
nefs,  in  a  Performance  of  this  Kind,  than  for  the 
Eafe  and  Advantage  of  the  Hufbandman* 

Round  the  Spot  intended  for  your  Hop-planta¬ 
tion,  dig  a  Trench  feven  or  eight  Feet  wide,  to 
drain  off  the  Water*  give  it  all  the  Depth  the  Fall 
of  your  Bog  will  bear  •,  and,  if  you  cut  it  into  the 
Gravel,  it  is  the  better  :  Make  your  Trenches 
ftrait,  and  every-where  of  an  equal  Breadth  :  To 
that  end,  lay  them  out,  and  mark  them  by  a 
Line :  The  Score,  or  Mark,  is  made  in  Uplands 
with  the  Spade  ;  but,  in  Bogs,  a  Hay-knife  is 
much  better.  One  Man  will  cut  fafter  with  this 
Inftrument,  than  five  in  the  common  Way. 

When  that  is  done,  take  off  the  firff,  or  upper. 
Sods  of  your  intended  Trench  with  the  Spade  *,  but 
beware  of  cutting  your  Sods  too  large*  they  are 
then  inconvenient  for  Carriage,  and  irscreafe  the 

Labour 
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Labour  of  removing  them.  Make  them  of  that 
Size,  that  they  may  be  eafily  turned  up,  and  thrown 
with  Pitchforks  on  a  Wheelbarrow ;  you  may  then, 
at  a  fmall  Expence,  convey  them  where  they  may 
be  ufeful.  The  proper  Ufe  of  them  is  to  fill  the 
adjacent  Bog-holes,  and  level  the  uneven  Places  of 
your  Bog.  However,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  re¬ 
fer  ve  a  few  of  them,  for  facing  your  Ditch  in  the 
fame  Way  as  you  do  Upland-ditches. 

When  the  firft  Sod  is  pared  off,  proceed  to  dig 
your  Trench  with  Slanes  ;  the  Soil  thrown  up  will 
be  as  good  Turf  as  any  other,  and  defray  the  Ex¬ 
pence  of  Trenching  :  And  this  I  defire  may  be  un¬ 
der  flood  as  a  general  Direction,  and  applied  when¬ 
ever  a  Trench,  or  Hole,  of  any  Size,  is  to  be  cut 
out  in  a  Bog.  By  this  Means,  the  Charge  of  Dig¬ 
ging  is  made  up  to  the  Farmer  in  good  Turf,  and 
the  Labour  pays  itfelf. 

In  cutting  your  Trench,  be  careful  to  leave  a 
Gun  on  each  Side  of  your  Plot :  This  is  a  Piece  of 
Bog  uncut,  defign’d  as  a  Pafiage  in  and  out,  with 
a  Chanel  for  the  Water  bored  in  it;  it  muft  be 
nine  or  ten  Feet  wide,  and  the  arched  Chanel  under 
it  of  fufficient  Height  and  Breadth  to  let  the  Water 
through.  In  fhort,  a  Gun  is  a  natural  Bridge,  and 
muft  have  the  fame  Qualities,  Strength  in  the  Arch 
to  afford  a  fafe  Pafiage  over,  and  Widenefs  equal 
to  the  Difcharge  of  Water.  Two  Men  with  Spades, 
or  Shovels,  thrufting  from  each  Side  till  theirTools 
meet,  will  make  one  in  a  little  time. 

There  is  another  Circumltance  to  be  obferved  in 
the  making  of  your  Trench  :  At  the  lowed:  Part  of 
it,  where  the  Water  is  difcharged,  leave  a  Bank 
of  two  Feet  high  uncut,  to  keep  it  to  that  Height 
in  the  whole  furrounding  Drain.  By  this  means, 
you  have  a  Refcrvoir  at  hand,  for  the  Ufe  of  your 
Hop-plantation  ;  which,  whenever  a  dry  Summer 
happens;  will  require  to  be  well  watered  ;  and,  be- 
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fides,  a  ready  and  cheap  Manure  from  the  Sludge* 
or  Mud,  which  will  lodge  at  the  Bottom  of  your 
Trench,  when  the  Current  is  check’d  by  this  little 
Bank.  Some,  indeed,  may  fear,  that  the  inclofed 
Ground  may  fuffer  by  this  Method,  and  be  kept 
too  moift  by  the  Water  about  it:  But  this,  I  am 
by  long  Experience  fatisfy’d,  is  a  groundlefs  Appre* 
henfion.  The  flowing  Water,  with  a  fair  Vent 
before  it,  has  little  lateral  Preffure  ;  but  dire61s  its 
Way  where  it  has  the  mo  ft  free  Paffage.  I  have 
made  large  Drains  in  a  Bog,  and  kept  them  full 
of  Water,  within  a  Foot  of  the  Brim,  and  found 
no  Inconveniences  attending  it. 

WTen  your  furrounding  Trench  is  finifhed  at 
four  Feet  Diftance  from  the  inner  Edge  of  it,  and 
exaclly  parallel,  draw  another  inflde  Trench  of  two 
Feet  wide,  and  two  Feet  deep  *,  let  it  be  drawn, 
like  the  former,  round  the  Ground,  and  by  the 
Line  *,  then  fill  it  up  with  proper  Soil,  and  plant 
Sallies  in  it,  or  any  other  Aquatics,  fit  for  Poles : 
They  will  thrive  here  exceedingly  *,  and,  with 
proper  Care,  in  fix  Years  time,  be  ready  for  the 
Ufe  of  the  Hop-plantation.  The  Earth  about  them 
is  kept  moift  by  the  Bog  about  it,  and  their  Roots 
preferved  from  Frofts  a*nd  Winds,  by  the  Diftance 
of  their  Stand  from  the  Edge  of  the  main  Drain  ; 
and  therefore  nothing  can  prevent  their  Growth. 
To  forward  them  as  much  as  poflible,  two  Cau¬ 
tions  fhould  be  ufed  :  The  firft  is,  to  ftrip  off  the 
Side-fhoots,  when  tender,  to  prevent  their  running 
into  ftrong  Branches,  which  impair  the  Body  of  the 
Tree:  The  fecond,  to  throw  up  the  Mud  out  of 
your  Trench  upon  their  Roots;  and  that  way  to 
fupply  them  with  frefh  Nourifhment.  This  fhould 
be  done,  when  your  Sallies  are  two  Years  old  ;  at 
that  time,  and  in  the  Heat  of  Summer,  cut  the 
little  Bank  which  keeps  up  the  Water  in  your 
Trench,  and  leave  the  Drain  intirely  dry*,  the 

G  Mud 
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Mud  at  bottom  will  grow  ft  iff,  and  be  eafily 
thrown  up,  and  your  Trees  manured  with  very  little 
Charge. 

A  fecond  Letter ,  /hewing  how  to  raife  Hops  in  Bogs . 
— —When  you  have  prepared  and  incloled  your 
Bog,  in  the  manner  de fcribed  in  my  former  Letter, 
at  fifteen-  or  twenty  Feet  Diftance  from  the  Sally- 
trench,  ft  retch  a  Line  parallel  to  any  one  Side  of 
your  Inclofure.  To  this  Line  tie  Rags,  or  Fea¬ 
thers,  nine  Feet  afunder  from  each  other  ;  and 
when  your  Line  is  ft  retched  upon  the  Ground,  at 
every  Mark,  or  Feather,  drive  a  ftiarp  Stick  into 
the  Bog,  to  determine  the  Centre  of  your  Hop- 
hills*  Flaving  finifhed  your  firft  Row,  remove 
your  Line  to  nine  Feet  Diftance,  and  mark  out  a 
fecond  -,  from  that  proceed  to  a  third  Row  and 
fo  on,  till  you  have  finifhed  the  whole  Plot.  The 
Ground  being  thus  fet  out,  and  the  Centres  of  your 
Hop-hills  regularly  difpofed,  at  nine  Feet  Diftance 
from  each  other,  your  firft  Work  will  be,  to  dig  a 
Hole  at  every  Centre,  three  Feet  wide,  and  three 
Feet  deep-,  to  lay  the  upper  Sods  of  it  in  the  Hol¬ 
lows  of  your  Bog,  and  to  make  Turf  of  the  re¬ 
maining  Soil.  If  you  proceed  in  your  Work  that 
Summer,  your  Turf  muft  be  wheeled  off  directly, 
fpread  and  made  upon  other  Ground  ;  otherwife  it 
would  prevent  the  Paffage  of  the  Tumbrils  (Carts), 
which  you  have  Occafion  for  in  your  next  Bufinefs. 
This  is  to  fill  your  Holes  with  proper  Earths,  or 
Compofts,  in  order  to  receive  the  Hop-fets,  which 
are  to  be  planted  here,  and  afterwards  managed  in 
the  fame  Method  as  in  other  Places.  To  do  this, 
it  is  obvious,  that  much  Earth  will  be  wanted  in  a 
Plantation  of  any  confiderable  Size  *,  and  how  to 
provide  himfelf  with  a  fufficient  Quantity,  at  a 
cheap  Rate,  is  of  great  Importance  to  a  Farmer. 
My  Method  is  as  follows :  In  the  Upland,  neareft 
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the  Bog,  I  take  off  the  Sward  of  a  ffnall  Plot  with 
the  Hoe,  or  Winged-plough  ;  I  burn  it,  and,  by 
thorough  plowing,  mix  the  Allies  with  the  Mould. 
To  thefe  I  add  a  little  Lime,  rotten  Dung,  or  rich 
Girden-mould,  and  throw  the  Whole  together  into 
Heaps,  where  it  heats  and  rots,  and,  in  a  little 
time,  affords  the  richeft  Comport,  and  the  belt  Soil 
for  Hops.  I  have  made  artificial  Earths  in  this 
Manner,  not  only  for  the  prefent  Purpofe,  but  in 
other  Improvements  alfo  ;  and  found  it,  upon  Trial, 
a  great  deal  lels  expenfive  than  it  appears  at  the 
firft  View.  The  Carriage  of  them  to  the  Bog  is 
the  heavieft  Article  in  the  Expence  •,  and  this  alfo  is 
much  alleviated  by  the  Breadth  of  the  Alleys,  and 
the  Method  of  planting  the  Hops  in  Holes.  As 
the  tough  Surface  of  your  Bog  is  no- where  broken, 
but  in  the  very  Spots  where  the  Hops  are  planted, 
it  affords  a  fafe  Paffage  for  your  Cattle;  and  as 
your  Walks  are  fix  Feet  wide,  the  Hills  being  but 
three  Feet  over,  and  the  Centres  nine  Feet  diffant, 
you  may  make  ufe  of  Cars  and  Tumbrils,  a  cheap 
and  commodious  Carriage. 

I  own,  that,  notwithstanding  thefe  Precautions, 
this  Improvement  is  expenfive  ;  but  raffing  Flops, 
in  any  Ground,  is  fo  ;  and,  I  am  Hire,  greater  in 
the  moft  favourable  upland  Situation,  than  in  a  Bog, 
A  little  Arithmetic  will  fhew,  that  Ditching  and 
Inclofing, which,  in  a  Bog,  is  no  Expence  ;  the  Turf, 
made  at  the  lame  time,  being  equal  to  the  Charge  ; 
that  Ploughing,  Harrowing,  Fallowing,  and  Dig¬ 
ging,  which,  in  my  Method,  are  intirely  (lived, 
with  the  additional  Articles  of  dunging,  hoeing, 
and  paring  the  Alleys  in  Uplands,  are  more  than 
an  Equivalent  for  all  the  Labour  and  Expence  at¬ 
tendant  on  Bog  hops ;  and,  from  fifteen  Years  E  x¬ 
perience,  I  can  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  Produce 
from  the  latter  is  as  great  in  Quantity,  and  in 
Quality  as  good.  Many  Reafons  plight  be  giver, 

G  2  why 
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why  it  fhould  be  fo  ;  fome  of  them  I  beg  Leave  to 
lay  before  your  Readers:  They  may  be  neceffary  to 
remove  the  Prejudices  which  generally  attend  new 
Projects ;  and  to  make  this  new  Improvement  as 
common  in  this  Kingdom,  as,  I  am  fure,  it  will 
be  beneficial,  whenever  it  becomes  lo. 

Were  it  peculiar  to  my  Method,  I  fhould  reckon 
the  firft  Advantage  of  it,  that  the  Hills  (land  at 
nine  Feet  Diftance;  but,  as  this  may  be  imitated  in 
Uplands,  I  ihall  only  fay  in  general,  that  nothing 
is  more  prejudicial  to  Hops  than  clofe.PLnting. 

The  Care  taken  in  Uplands  to  hoe  and  pare  the 
Alleys,  Efficiently  fhews,  that  it  is  efleemed  a  Dif- 
advantage  to  have  any  Quantity  of  Grafs  growing 
among  Hops  :  Red  Bogs  are,  by  their  Nature,  free 
from  this  inconvenience-,  and,  at  leaft  for  many 
Years,  till  the  Surface  is  intirely  altered,  throw  up 
none,  or  very  little.  How  far  Planters  are  right 
in  their  Opinion,  that  a  Coat  of  Grafs  impairs  the 
A  (Sion  of  the  Sun  upon  the  Fruit,  I  fhall  not  here 
examine  bur,  while  that  Opinion  holds,  it  will 
ever  be  a  Reafon  in  favour  of  Red  Bogs, 

Watering  of  Hop  grounds  in  dry  Seafons,  tho% 
from  the  great  Expence  attending  it,  too  frequently 
negledted,  is  certainly  of  great  Benefit  to  the  Crop. 
This  may  be  done  in  Bogs, with  great  Conveniency, 
and  little  Charge.  The  furrounding  Drain  is  a 
conffant  Refervoir  where  the  Planter  may  be  readily 
fupplied  ;  and  whoever  underftands  the  Culture 
and  the  Growth  of  Hops,  will  reckon  this  no 
final  1  Encouragement. 

*Tis  agreed,  among  Hop-planters,  that  low 
Grounds  have  great  Advantages  ;  they  are  little 
expofed  to  Droughts,  and  fheltered,  by  the  Situa¬ 
tion,  from  deffru&ive  Storms.  Bogs  enjoy  thole 
in  common  with  the  reft,  befides,  as  long  Expe¬ 
rience  has  informed  me,  fome  peculiar  to  them- 
fclves  ;  They  do  not  fuffer  fo  much  as  other 

Flats 
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Flats  by  the  Rains  of  a  wet  Seafon,  or  the  Mil¬ 
dews  of  a  dry  one.  Whether  their  Spunginels  af¬ 
ford  a  Pafiage  to  the  Waters  which  lodge  in  other 
Grounds,  and  their  confiant  Moifiure  prevents  the 
bad  Effedfs  of  too  much  Heat,  I  fhall  not  now 
examine  :  But  the  Fad  i  felf  is  certain  :  They  are 
free  from  the  Inconveniences  above-mentioned  ; 
and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  from  thofe  Swarms 
of  Infects  which  too  often  infell  upland  Flops. 

I  mufl  add,  that  in  this  kind  of  Planting,  the 
top  Roots  have  Liberty  to  fhoot  as  far  as  Nature 
defigned  they  fhould  ;  They  have  three  Feet  of 
the  richeft  Soil  to  go  through,  before  they  run 
into  the  Bog*,  and  even  there,  when  once  it  is  well 
drained,  they  will  meet  with  better  Juices  than  in 
acold'fiiff  Clay,  or  a  fharp  four  Grave],  which 
are  the  common  Upland  Bottoms. 

I  fhall  conclude  by  obviating  a  Doubt,  which, 
perhaps,  might  occur  to  fome  of  your  Readers. 
Poles  will  hand  in  thefe  Bogs  as  firm  as  in  Up¬ 
land  Ground.  The  Earth  laid  into  the  Holes, 
prefied  together,  and  confined  by  the  tough  ftringy 
Subfiance  of  the  Bog,  will  fufficiently  fupport 
them,  and  they  need  be  funk  no  deeper  than  Im¬ 
provers  direct  in  other  Hop-plantations. 

To  this  Letter  were  added  the  following  Obfcr- 
vatic  ns. 

Obfervations  on  the  foregoing  Letters - - We 

cannot  difmils  the  Reader,  without  obferving  to 
him,  that  it  were  to  be  wifhed  many  Gentlemen 
would  employ  their  leifure  Hours  in  the  Country 
in  the  way  of  our  ingenious  Correfpondent,  in 
making  Experiments,  and  attempting  new  Im¬ 
provements.  That  in  which  he  has  fucceeded, 
was  certainly  as  unpromifing  as  any  other;  and  af¬ 
fords  Encouragement  to  explore  (fearching  outj 
more  of  thofe  untrodden  Paths,  which  we  find  lead 

to 
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to  private  Profit,  and  public  Wealth.  Black 
Eogs  promife  better  than  the  Red  ;  and  fince  thefe 
turn  to  fo  good  Account,  why  fhould  we  not  try 
the  other  ?  Or,  if  we  are  unwilling  to  run  Hazards, 
Jet  us  at  lead  improve,  where  we  do  it  with  more 
Safety.  We  do  not  want  good  Land  to  employ 
.our  Indudry  upon  ;  and  if  fo  much  can  be  made 
out  of  the  word,  what  may  not  be  expected  from 
the  bed  P 


C  H  A  P.  V. 

Of  Ploughs  proper  for  Bog -lard. 

TH  E  Copies  of  the  two  following  Letters 
were  partly  the  Occafion  of  my  inferring  the 
two  former  ones  fent  to  the  Dublin  Society,  becaufe 
they  relate  to  Bogs,  and  that  in  a  momentous 
Manner.  For  though  a  Bog  may  be  drained  to 
the  Purpofe,  and  be  thereby  fitted  for  being  im¬ 
proved  with  Grain,  or  Hops,  or  artificial  Grades, 
or  Plantations  of  Trees,  or  Woods,  &c.  yet,  that 
fuch  Land  may  anfwcrthis  great  End,  it  is  perfe&ly 
necedary  for  their  Owners  to  be  Maders  of  thofe 
Ploughs,  and  other  Indruments  of  Hufbandry, 
that  are  agreeable  to  the  Soil  of  fuch  Bogs :  And 
herein  the  Irifh  Gentleman,  that  defires  my  Advice 
in  this  refpedt,  fhews  himfelf  to  be  a  Perfon  of  a 
■right  Genius,  as  being  ftnfible  of  the  great  Im¬ 
portance  a  right  Tool  is,  for  difcharging  the 
Culture  of  fuch  Land  in  the  cheaped,  eafied, 
and  trued  Way  *,  and  for  his  Opinion,  that  if 
there  be  any  Ploughs  good  for  that  Purpofe,  they 
are  to  be  had  in  England ,  where  the  bed  of  Huf¬ 
bandry  is  now  in  Pra&ice.  And  here  I  take  the 
Liberty  to  obferve,  I  have  heard,  at  my  Book- 
feller’s  Shop,  that  fome  have  left  their  Refk&ions 

behind 
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behind  them  there,  faying,  It  is  their  Opinion,  I 
compofe  thefe  Copies,  for  adapting  their  Contents 
to  the  Subject  I  write  of.  But  if  thefe  Opiniators 
would  but  rightly  confider  the  Style  the  fevtral 
Letters  are  wrote  in,  they  might  perceive  they  are 
not  done  by  my  Pen.  But  to  put  this  out  of  all 
Quedion,  1  am  ready  to  fatisfy  any  Perfon  of  this 
Truth,  who  will  come  to  my  Houfe,  and  fee  the 
Originals. 

The  Copy  of  a  Letter  fent  to  the  Author,  for 
a  proper  Plough  to  plow  Bog  lands. 

SIR,  June  19.  1744. 

'THE  public  Spirit  that  feems  to  run  through 
all  your  Books  of  Hufbandry  which  I  have 
read,  and  much  efteem,  gives  me  Encouragement 
to  write  to  you,  for  your  Advice  and  Dire&ions 
how  to  get  and  manage  one  of  your  Ploughs, 
fuch  an  one  as  may  be  proper  for  the  plowing  up 
feme  Irifh  Bog  lately  drained,  and  made  dry  and 
firm,  diffident  for  Beads  to  travel  on.  I  believe 
it  is  needlefs  to  mention  to  you,  who  know  the 
Nature  of  all  Kinds  of  Earth,  that  this  Bog  is,  in 
all  Appearance  (after  the  Surface,  which  produces 
Heath,  mixed  with  a  four  ill-tafted  Plerbage), 
like  the  black  Earth  which  is  burnt  at  Newbury,  but 
far  inferior  in  all  its  Qualities  to  it  :  Therefore 
fhall  defire  you  to  let  me  know  what  the  proper 
Plough  is  for  fuch  fort  of  Soil  ;  the  Price  of  it, 
with  the  Charge  of  getting  it  on  Ship-board,  in 
order  to  be  fent  to  Dublin  •,  and  the  Place  where 
in  London ,  as  well  as  Time  when,  you  would  be 
paid  for  it.  I  fhall  beg  the  Favour  of  your  Anfwer 
foon,  which  will  oblige,  Sir, 

Tour  very  bumble  Servant . 

Pleafe  to  cliredl  for  me 
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The  Copy  of  a  fecond  Letter  from  the  fame 
Gentleman,  concerning  a  Plough  to  plow  Bog- 
lands,  &c. 


I 


SIR,  June  30.  i744- 

Received  your  obliging  Letter  by  the  lad  Poll:, 
and  only  write  to  you  now  to  acknowlege  that 
Favour  *,  for  as  you  mention  fome  particular  Sorts 
of  Wheat  and  Barley,  I  thought  it  proper  to  ac¬ 
quaint  my  Friend  of  it,  that  if  he  fhould  be 
minded  to  have  any,  they  and  the  Plough,  &c. 
might  be  fent  together.  It  will  be  near  thirty 
Days  before  I  can  hear  from  my  Friend,  fhould  the 
Packets  go  and  come  regularly  :  As  foon  as  I 
hear,  I  (hall  acquaint  you  of  it  ;  and  I  (ball  have, 
in  the  mean  time,  a  particular  Pleafure  in  publifh- 
ing  your  Schemes  of  Improvement,  fo  rationally 
laid  down  by  you. 

I  am,  Sir,  &V. 

To  Mr.  IV m.  Ellis ,  at  Little 
Gaddefden ,  near  Hcmjlead 
in  Hertfordshire. 

Franked  by ,  &c. 

The  Author’s  Anfwer  to  this  lad  Letter. 


S  I  R, 


Little  Gaddefden ,  July  5.  1  744. 


XT  OURS  of  the  30th  of  June  is  with  me  •,  and 
-*■  finding,  by  your  Letter,  that  you  are  to  wait 
your  Friend’s  Orders  before  the  Plough  is  to  be 
made,  I  fend  this  to  acquaint  you  of  a  further 
Improvement.  I  find,  by  one  of  my  Journal- 
Books  that  I  made  ufe  of  in  my  late  1' ravels,  an 
Account  of  a  very  excellent  Sort  of  Plough,  that, 
worked  in  Marfh-lands,  and  according  to  the 
Make  of  it  which  I  fee,  I  am  fully  convinced  it 
will  anfwer  in  Bog  grounds,  rather  better  than  that 
1  I 
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I  lately  wrote  to  you  of,  becaufe  it  is  a  dronger 
Plough,  and  will  go  deeper  than  that  •,  not  but 
that  the  firft-mentioned  is  very  proper  for  a  Bog 
that  is  thoroughly  drained  and  dried.  This  Plough 
will  coff  fifty  Shillings,  which  is  more  than  double 
the  Price  of  the  former  :  Therefore,  if  your  Friend 
is  a  nice  Perlbn,  and  will  not  grudge,  as  it  were, 
a  Half-peny worth  of  Tar  to  lave  a  Sheep,  he 
will  have  both  thefe  Ploughs  fent  him  *,  for,  I  af- 
fure  you,  they  are  both  the  bed  Sort  in  England , 
and,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  World,  for  this  Ufe. 
The  Benefit  of  what  I  here  ad  vile  may  be  of  vaft 
Importance,  becaufe,  upon  fuch  two  right  Inftru- 
ments  may  depend  infinite  Profit:  For  I  am  fure, 
for  want  of  fuch,  and  many  more  that  I  could 
name,  there  are  many  Thoufands  of  Acres  mif- 
employed,  by  producing  barren  Crops  of  Grain, 
Grafs,  &c.  I  know,  likewife,  of  a  very  valu¬ 
able  Sort  of  Plough,  made  exquifitely  well  to  cut 
Drains  through  wet  Vale-lands  in  a  little  time, 
with  a  few  Horfes.— — I  have  lately  received  a 
Letter  from  Virginia ,  to  fend  over  our  Hertford - 
Jhire  Double-plough,  as  I  have  done  before  a 
Drill-plough  and  Horfe-break  to  the  fame  Gentle¬ 
man,  with  feveral  forts  of  Seeds  ;  and,  indeed,  if 
Thoufands  were  more  fenfibleof  their  own  Intered, 
they  would  grudge  Plough-money  the  lead  of  any, 
for  the  fake  of  the  many  Advantages  attending  the 
Ufes  of  thefe  fuperlative  Indruments  ;  and  the 
fame  for  the  three  Sorts  of  the  fined  Wheats,  which 
I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  lad,  which  I  know 
would  be  perfect  Novelties,  if  feen  in  Ireland  ;  for, 
indeed,  they  are  fo  at  this  time  in  mod  Parts  of 
England ,  as  well  as  the  Barley  I  told  you  would  be 
the  propered  Sort  of  all  others  to  fow  in  boggy 
Ground. 


II 


C  FI  A  P. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  difcovering  Springs  of  TVater . 


JdTOlV  Springs  of  TVater  are  difcovered ,  in  the ’ 

cheapefi  Manner ,  by  the  Iran  Borer. - This 

very  valuable  Tool  was  but  a  few  Years  fince  in¬ 
vented,  to  fave  the  Charge  of  Mens  Labour  and 
Time,  that  were  formerly  employed,  at  an  extra¬ 
vagant  Rate,  by  digging  deeply  into  the  Earth  for 
finding  out  Springs  of  Water,  in  order  to  become 
Wells.  And  as  this  Work  was  generally  carried  on 
by  guefs,  in  a  very  uncertain  Manner,  it  brought 
People  many  times  under  very  great  Expences  to 
no  Purpofe,  when  the  Diggers  miffed  of  Water. 
Now  this  excellent  Inftrument  anfwers  the  Defign, 


with  much  more  Certainty,  Eafe,  and  Cheapnefs : 
For,  when  it  does  not  in  a  little  time  difeover 
Water  in  one  Place,  it  is  tried  in  another  ;  and 
not  only  for  fearching  out  Springs  of  Water,  but 
is  alfo  made  ufe  of,  in  the  fame  Manner,  for  finding 
Coal,  Iron,  Copper,  Lead,  Marl,  Stone,  and 
other  Minerals,  in  order  to  make  Pits,  Quarries, 
Ojc.  in  the  Place  where  the  Borer  gives  the  greateff 
Encouragement.  For  this  Purpofe,  they  begin 
with  making  a  wide  Hole,  fufficient  for  two  or 
three  Men  to  Hand  and  work  in,  about  two  Feet 
deep  :  Here  they  enter  the  Ground  with  a  Borer, 
or  great  Augre,  or  what  may  be  called  a  Wimble 
of  Iron,  whole  Bit-part  is  twelve  Inches  long  and 
fix  wide.  The  other  Joints  of  Iron,  as  well  as 
the  firlt,  are  near  two  Inches  fquare  in  Thicknefs, 
and  about  ten  Feet  long,  as  that  likewife  is.  To 
begin  the  Work,  they  make  a  large  Hole  in  the 
Ground,  about  two  Feet  deep,  for  two  or  three 
Men  to  (land  in  ready  to  work,  by  turning  the 
Borer  with  a  large  wooden  Handle  for  piercing 
into  the  Earth  •,  and,  as  the  Bit  fills,  they  draw  it 

up 
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up  to  empty  the  Mould,  and  then  diredly  enter  it 
again.  When  the  Borer  is  got  up  to  almoft  its 
Head,  they  fatten  a  jointed  Iron  to  it  by  wooden 
Wedges,  and  proceed  to  turn  the  Borer  again,  and. 
empty  it  as  the  Bit  fills,  and  fo  on  ;  they  add 
more  jointed  Irons,  as  the  Depth  of  the  Ground 
requires,  till  they  get  down  forty  or  more  Feet 
into  it.  Thus  two  or  three  Men  will  bore  down 
twenty  Feet  in  one  Day  j  and  from  time  to  time  have 
the  Satisfadion  of  feeing  the  different  Stratums  of 
Earth  that  the  Borer  meets  with,  till  it  arrives 
either  at  a  Rock,  or  Spring  of  Water :  An  Opera¬ 
tion  fomewhat  like  that  performed  by  Pump- 
makers,  with  this  Difference,  that  the  laft  carry 
on  their  Work  by  horizontal  Boring,  and  the  firtt 
Jay  downright  Boring  in  a  very  free  and  eafy  Way, 
where  the  Tool  does  not  meet  with  Stones,  or 
other  hard  Subftances.  In  fome  Parts  of  Bedford- 
Jhire  their  Rule  is,  if  the  Borer,  alter  boring 
through  their  Clay,  meets  with  a  Rock  of  Stone, 
they  clo  not  fear  coming  at  Water  ;  and  then  ac¬ 
cordingly  dig  down,  for  getting  to  and  breaking  the 
Rock  to  come  at  the  Spring.  When  Water 
thus  found,  they  proceed  to  ftain  Part  of  the  Well 
with  Brick  and  Stone,  and  finifh  it  for  their  great 
Conveniencies.  Others  bore  in  high  Ground  for 
finding  aSpring  of  Water  *,  and  if  they  find  it,  in 
fome  Places  the  Water  will  follow  the  laft  Boring; 
to  the  Top  of  the  Earth,  and  become  a  conftant 
Supply  of  Water  inttead  of  a  Well,  and  by  which 
the  Water  may  be  conveyed,  by  a  Cut  in  the 
Ground,  or  by  wooden  or  leaden  Pipes  or  Gutters* 
to  a  lower  Situation,  and  thus  become  a  very  great 
Advantage  for  a  trifle  of  Expence  *,  and  the  lefs* 
where  feveral  join  in  purchaflng  this  ferviceablq 
Inttrqment. 
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C  H  A  P.  VII. 

Of  making  Vaults ,  Cellars ,  Rooms ,  i#  fpritigy 

and  dry  Grounds. 


how  it  was  /up plied  at  a  ftnall  Erpence ,  yw  Co/z- 

'veniency  of  a  Dairy .* - A  large  Farm,  in  the 

Vale  of  Alesbur\\  rented  at  one  hundred  and  fixty- 
five  Pounds  a  Year,  where  the  Tenant  kept,  on  the 
grazing  Part  of  it,  about  twenty  Cows,  had  not  a 
Cellar,  nor  convenient  Room,  belonging  to  it,  for 
carrying  on  a  Dairy  in  a  right  Manner :  Upon 
which  he  folicited  his  Landlord  to  be  at  the  Charge 
of  one  ;  but  his  ufual  Anfwer  was,  that  the  Springs 
were  fo  high,  that  a  Cellar  could  not  be  well  made. 
The  Tenant  then  ^acquainting  an  ingenious  Brick¬ 
layer  with  his  Landlord’s  Obje&ion,  faid,  if  he 
would  allow  himTerrace  enough,  he  would  engage 
to  build  him  a  Vault  that  the  Water  fhould  not 
enter,  and  make  it  a  moil  convenient  Place  for  his 
Milk  and  Butter :  But  the  Charge  of  this  amounting 


to  a  higher  Sum  than  the  Landlord  would  allow  of, 
the  Propofal  was  rejected.  At  lad,  the  Tenant 
perfuaded  the  Landlord  to  allow  him  but  forty 
Shillings,  and  he  would  undertake  to  have  a  com¬ 
modious  Room  made  for  his  Purpofe.  This  being 
granted,  a  Bricklayer  was  employ’d,  who  funk  an 
old  Room  about  fixteen  Feet  fquare,  lying  on  the 
North  Side  of  the  great  Dwelling- houfe,  about 
three  Feet  deeper  than  it  was  •,  and,  cutting  a  Drain 
from  the  fame  into  a  Fond  that  lay  three  Poles  Di- 
ffance  from  it,  the  Spring-waters  never  offended 
this  Dairy-room  afterwards  :  W  hereas,  the  Brick- 
floor  of  this  Room  Handing,  before,  almoft  even  with 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  and  the  Room  inclofed 
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by  only  a  Half-brick  thick  Wall,  built  in  Frames 
or  Studs  of  Wood,  the  Sun  had  fuch  Power  here, 
as  to  caufe  the  Milk  to  turn  four,  if  they  kept  it 
the  ufual  Time,  as  is  done  in  proper  Rooms  or 
Cellars  *,  which  greatly  damaged  the  Tenant,  by 
bringing  him  fometimes  under  confiderable  Loffes : 
And  this  the  more,  as  he  was  obliged  to  make  up 
and  deliver  his  Butter  but  once  a  Week  to  the 
London  Higgler  *,  with  whom  he  agreed  at  the  cer¬ 
tain  Price  of  Six-pence  J per  Pound,  Summer  and 
Winter,  for  all  he  made.  Thus  this  Tenant,  with 
a  little  Money  from  his  Landlord,  and  a  little  out 
of  his  own  Pocket,  enjoy’d  a  Dairy-room,  that 
proved  as  commodious  as  lome  Cellars.  But,  by- 
the-by,  this  Tenant  ought  not  to  have  been  at  any 
Charge  on  this  Account  j  for  fuch  an  Expence  be¬ 
longs  wholly  to  the  Landlord  :  And  it  is  very  rea- . 
fonable  it  fhould  be  fo*,  fince  all  Tenants,  I  believe, 
find  it  Tafk  enough  to  pay  their  Rents,  even  with 
the  greateft  Conveniencies  that  are  allowed  by  the 
belt  of  Landlords. 

How  a  Room  was  made  to  anfwer  the  Convenience 

of  a  Cellar ,  for  keeping  Liquors  found. - - - -This 

was  done  at  a  Gentleman’s  Seat  in  Bedford f}oirey 
where  the  Ground  was  fo  fpringy,  that  it  would 
not  admit  of  building  a  Vault  or  Cellar:  Here  then 
they  added  a  new  Room  to  the  Outfide  of  another  ; 
and,  on  the  North  Part  of  it,  built  it  up  with  a 
Brick -walling  three  Feet  thick,  and  with  as  little 
Light  as  could  be  well  allowed  it:  This  fully  an- 
fwered  the  Intent,  by  keeping  the  Liquors  found 
almoft  as  well  as  a  Cellar.  This  Thick- wall  Me¬ 
thod  will  likewife  do,  where  Rocks  of  Stone  will 
not  admit  the  Owner  to  dig  a  Cellar ;  as  the  Cafe 
is  with  many  in  Somerfet ,  Levonfhire ,  and  Cornwall , 
where  the  greateft  Part  of  their  Land  confifts  of 
ftony  Foundations. 
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Of  making  Tanks  and  Cellars  under  Ground  for 

bolding  Water.- - Necefllty  invented  thefe ;  other- 

wife  there  could  be  no  Habitation  for  many  Perfons 

_  « 

that  now  dwell  in  Houfes,  whofe  Foundations  ar$ 
fo  deeply  dry,  that  no  Spring-water  can  be  had, 
nor  Pond  conveniently  made.  At  that  great  Englifh 
Garifon  of  Cape-Coaft  Caflle  in  Africa ,  in  their  fandy 
Lands,  the  late  Governor  Henry  Dodfon,  Efquire,  told 
me,  they  were  forced  to  make  a  very  large  Tank 
Refervoir,  or  Ciflern,  in  the  Earth,  for  receiving 
the  Rain-waters  that  are  conveyed  into  it  from  the 
Tops  of  Houfes,  as  often  as  Showers  fall.  This 
they  build  with  Brick  and  Terrace,  fo  large,  that 
if  they  have  no  Rain  for  half  a  Year  together,  this 
iupplies  them  with  Water  enough  for  the  Occcafions 
of  the  whole  Place.  The  fame  may  be  done  at 
home,  where  Houfes  are  to  be  built  on  mountainous, 
or  other  dry  Situations,  where  Water  is  to  be  no 
otherwife  had :  Or  a  Cellar,  to  hold  Water,  may 
be  made  with  Brick,  on  a  well-ram’d  Clay-foun¬ 
dation,  if  the  Sides  of  the  fame  are  carried  up  with 
Clay  ram’d  behind  the  Brick-work,  which,  if  rightly 
managed,  will  hold  tight;  and  which  is  fomewhat 
like  the  Method  that  the  London  great  Brewer  takes 
to  fecure  the  lower  Part  of  his  large  fquare  or  round 
wooden  Tuns,  that  ftand  about  two  Feet  deep  in 
the  Ground :  For  which  Purpofe,  Men  firft  fpread 
a  thin  Bed  of  Clay  on  the  Earth  ;  and  when,  with 
their  naked  Feet  and  Water,  they  have  made  it 
pliant,  they  lay  a  Bed  of  it  for  a  Bottom,  and  the 
Tun  on  that  ;  then  they  ram  in,  and  fill  up  all  the 
Sides  with  the  fame  temper’d  Clay,  till  all  holds 
as  tight  as  Copper  itfelf:  Or,  take  it  as  Mr.  Worlidge 
writes :  In  Amfterdam  and  Venice  they  keep  their 
Rain-water  in  Cellars,  made  on  Purpofe  for  Ci¬ 
tterns,  capacious  enough  to  contain  Water  for  the 
whole  Year  ;  it  being  renewed  as  often  as  the  Rain 
falls.  Why,  therefore,  may  we  not  here  in  Eng - 
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land,  on  our  drieft  Hills,  make  Places,  Pools,  or 
Cifterns,  fufficient  to  contain  Water  enough  for  our 
Cattle,  for  our  domeftic  Ufes,  and  alio  for  our 
Garden-occafions,  if  we  were  but  diligent  ?  Fev/ 
Years  there  are,  but  yield  us  Plenty  of  Showers  to 
fupply  them,  though  not  enough  to  fupply  the  De¬ 
feat  of  them  *,  much  more  Rain  falling  here  than  on 
the  Continent,  where  thofe  Pools  and  Cifterns  are 
more  ufed  j  for  which  Caufe  this  Iftand  is,  by  them, 
term’d  Matula  Cceli  :  And  yet  we  have  many 
Thoufands  of  Acres  of  dry  Lands  uninhabited,  un¬ 
tilled,  and  alrnoft  ufelefs  unto  us,  from  this  only 
Caufe  *,  notwithftanding  we  have  fuch  eafy  Means 
to  remedy  it. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  finking  Wells ,  &c. 

TH  E  Methods  taken ,  and  the  Prices  given ,  for 
finking  Wells  in  the  Weftern  Part  of  Hertford- 

fliire. - -Common  Wells  are  made  three  Feet 

three  Inches  wide,  and  as  far  deep  as  thirty  or 
more  Yards  *,  for  which  fort  of  Digging  the  gene¬ 
ral  Price  is  Six-pence  per  Foot.  The  Wells  in  the 
low  Grounds,  about  Gaddefden ,  are  about  that  DC 
menfion  *,  but  in  fome  Places  of  our  Hills  we  dig 
two  or  three  hundred  Feet  deep  before  we  come  to 
Water.  After  two  hundred  Feet,  the  Price  is  one 
Shilling  'per  Foot  for  digging  and  drawing  up  the 
Earth :  If  much  lower,  four  or  five  Shillings  per 
Foot ;  becaufe  in  fuch  Depths  a  Man  cannot  work 
above  one  Hour  at  a  time,  before  the  damp  Va¬ 
pour  is  ready  to  fuffocate  him ;  and  then  a  frefti 
Man  takes  his  Place.  If  a  Well  is  made  in  chalky 
Ground,  they  ftain  it  down  only  to  the  chalky 
Rock,  with  Pieces  of  Chalk  cut  and  fhaped  in  fuch 
5  a  mam 
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a  manner,  that  one  Piece  wedges  in  another*  with¬ 
out  any  Morter  ;  and  this  happens  from  live  to' 
twenty  Feet  deep,  as  the  Rock  is  nearer  or  further 
off  the  Surface  of  the  Earth.  Then  they  lay  on 
this  loofe  Building  of  Pieces  of  Chalk,  three  or 
four  Courfes  of  Bricks  in  Morter ;  and  when  this 
is  done,  they  place  over  all  a  round  Curb  of  Wood 
to  hold  the  Top  tight,  prevent  Wafhings,  and 
give  the  Carpenter  a  Bafis  for  erecting  Side-polls 
to  fix  a  wooden  Roll  in,  or  to  draw  up  the  Water 
by  fome  other  Invention.  In  finking  old  Wells 
deeper,  as  is  fometimes  done  in  very  dry  Summers, 
to  clear  them  of  muddy  Bottoms,  and  get  a  freer 
Water,  the  Labourers  for  thisWork  have  two  Shil¬ 
lings  and  Six-pence  a  Day,  befides  Victuals  and 
flrong  Drink  ;  but  in  this  Undertaking  they  are 
feldom  above  a  Day  or  two  employed,  unlefs  there 

be  more  than  ordinary  Occafion. - The  Atmo- 

fphere,  or  lower  Region  of  the  Air,  is  faid  not  to 
allow  Water  to  arife  in  a  Pump  above  thirty-three 
Feet,  or  little  more.  Now  that  Space,  that  is  be¬ 
tween  the  Water  and  the  Bucket,  is  Air  ;  and  if  by 
lifting  up  the  Handle  the  Bucket  goes  down,  the 
Air  forces  through  the  Valve  of  the  Bucket,  which* 
Ihutting,  keeps  it  there.  This  Air  makes  a  Pref- 
fure  in  the  reft,  and  that  preffes  more  Water  to 
the  other  in  the  Well  ;  and  that  having  not  fo  much 
Air  to  keep  it  down  as  it  had,  ealily  rifes  up  as 
high  as  the  evacuated  Air  gives  leave;  and  fo  as 
more  Air  is  taken  our,  more  Water  will  follow, 
till  all  the  Air  be  gone,  and  the  Water  itfelf  comes; 
and  then  one  Water  will  follow  another  ad  infini¬ 
tum,  unlefs  the  circumjacent  Water  ceafes,  or  the 
Pump  is  worked  fafter  than  the  Chanels  of  the 
Earth  will  give  leave  lor  frefh  Water  to  come  in. 
Thele  Realons  made  Mr.  Haughton  think  the  Air 
is  bounded,  and  that  the  Atmofphere  has  Air 
enough  juft  to  fill  it  to  a  certain  degree  of  Clofe- 
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uef$  ;  yet  not  fo  clofe,  but  that  it  may  be  eom- 
prefs’d  clofer  ;  and  fo  much  as  it  is,  fo  much  there 
will  be  a  Vacuity  in  fome  other  Place,  and  fo  much 
will  be  a  Springynefs  tending  towards  its  former 
Conftitution.— — Ac  Otherden  in  Kent ,  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  there  is  a  Well  fixty  Fathom  c!eeps  On 
the  Hills  about  Gaddefden  their  chalky  Wells  are 
generally  about  eighty  Yards  deep.  The  Water  of 
one  of  thefe  is  drawn  up  by  a  large  wooden  Wheel, 
and  two  Horfes,  kept  only  foi*  the  Purpofe  of  work¬ 
ing  it*  one  to  relieve  the  other  *  for  here  is  fuch  a 
Confumption  of  Water  as  makes  it  very  hard  Work 
for  both  of  them  to  draw  Supply  enough.  Others 
keep  a  large  MaftifF-dog  to  work  a  Wheel  that 
draws  up  their  Water ;  or  do  it  with  the  wooden 
cogg’d  Hand-wheel,  or  with  a  ft  Iron- wheel  Engine, 
for  drawing  up  the  Water- bucket  with  the  greater 
Eafe.-  -  ■"  dn  fome  Parts  of  Somerfet ,  Devon/hire  * 
and  Cornwall ,  to  come  at  Spring- water,  they  are 
forced  to  work  through  Marble,  or  other  ilony 
Rocks ;  and  to  make  a  Well  here,  are  obliged  to 
fun  the  Hazard  of  a  confiderable  Expence  *  for 
here  the  informing  Borer  will  do  no  Service,  and 
therefore  they  proceed  by  working  an  Iron  Took 
that  they  cut  a  Hole  with,  to  hold  fuch  a  fufHcient 
Quantity  of  Gunpowder,  that  when  fired,  by  a 
Train  laid  on  purpofe  near  a  Piece  of  brown  Paper 
and  a  Bit  of  lighted  Candle,  blows  up  Parc  of  the 
Rock  into  Shatters  5  and  fo  they  proceed  deeper 
and  deeper,  till  they  get  down  low  enough  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  there  will  be  Water  found  or  not  * 
for  here  they  fometimes  fink  two  or  three  Wells 
before  they  can  meet  with  a  Spring  ;  and  fome¬ 
times,  after  all*  their  Labour  is  loft.« - A  Gen¬ 

tleman’s  Well,  made  at  firfl  in  a  chalky  Rock, 
that  was  fituated  on  an  Eminence,  meafured  two 
hundred  and  forty  Feet  from  Top  to  Bottom,  which 
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iupplied  a  very  large  Family  with  Water,  for  time 
out  of  mind,  that  was  daily  drawn  up  by  the  Help 
of  a  very  large  Wheel,  turned  about  by  a  Horfe 
kept  on  purpofe  for  this  very  Work.  This  Well 
was  never  known  (as  1  could  hear  of)  to  be  fo  low 
in  Water  as  in  the  Year  1743.  when  they  could  not 
get  Water  enough  to  brew  with  ;  which  induced 
the  Owner  to  be  at  the  Charge  of  having  it 
cleanfed,  and  dug  deeper  ;  and  it  was  done  accord¬ 
ingly  in  the  Month  of  January  1743  *,  for  which 
Work  each  Man  had  four  Shillings  a  Day  allowed 
him,  to  clean  and  dig  deeper.  And,  indeed,  they 
well  deferve  it  for  a  Man  could  not  work  above 
four  Hours  at  a  time  before  he  muft  be  relieved  by, 
another  ;  and,  to  fupport  him  under  his  Work,  he 
is  obliged  to  take  a  hearty  Dram  of  Brandy  now¬ 
and-then,  but  to  eat  nothihg  ;  for  if  he  does,  it 
caufes  him  almoft  to  lofe  his  Breath,  fwell,  and 
be  ready  to  die.  Here  they  are  always  warm,  but 
very  cold  when  they  come  out  of  the  Well,  and 
therefore  are  had  immediately  to  a  good  Fire, 
where  they  fhift  their  wet  Cloaths,  and  put  on  dry 
ones,  which  is  their  conftant  Cuftom ;  for  the 
Damp  or  Vapour  always  wets  their  Cloaths,  and 
obliges  them,  when  out  of  the  Well,  to  put  on  dry 
ones.  By  this  the  Well  was  dug  deeper,  till  Wa¬ 
ter  flowed  in  fo  fall  as  obliged  them  to  leave  off 

their  working  any  further. - At  JVhipfnut-hall 

near  Dunft  able -downs ,  three  Miles  diftant  from  the 
abovefaid  Well,  there  is  one  rather  deeper  than 
three  hundred  Feet,  where  the  Water  is  drawn  up 
by  a  Wheel  and  Dog. 
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CHAR  IX. 

Of  making  Ponds . 

THE  way  we  take  to  make  Ponds  at  and  about 
Gaddefden.— — On  our  Hills,  and  in  fame 
ot  the  adjacent  Bottoms,  they  have  po  Water  but 
what  Ponds  afford  ;  and  thefe,  in  fame  dry  Sum¬ 
mers,  are  all  dry,  except  two  great  ones  on  our 
Hill,  and  fom?times  (but  rarely)  they  are  fa  too  ; 
for  in  fame  of  our  red  Clays  we  now-and-then  meet 
with  what  we  call  Sand-pipes,  or  little  Yeins  °f 
Sand,  that  lie  in  the  Clay,  and  let  all  the  Water 
out.  The  fame  we  are  as  bad  off  in  our  chalky 
Ground,  and  the  gravelly  Sort.  To  make,  then, 
a  Pond  in  any  of  thefe  Soils,  we  get  the  ftrongefl 
Clay  we  can,  cleared:  from  Stones ;  and  after  dig¬ 
ging  to  a  prqper  Depth  for  the  Pan  or  Bottom,  and 
making  fufficient  Slopes  on  the  Sjde,  and  at  the 
ffead,  we  begin  to  fpread  a  Layer  of  Clay  on  the 
Bottom,  about  half  a  Foot  thick,  which,  with  a 
little  Water  to  moiften  it,  we  work  with  fiat 
Beaters,  downright  Rammers,  and  crooked  Sticks, 
till  we  make  it  fine,  and  lie  clofe :  Then  we  put  on 
another  Layer  of  Clay,  and  ferve  it  in  the  fame 
manner,  both  at  Bottom,  and  op  the  Sides,  till  all 
Parts  are  a  Foot,  or  a  Foot  and  a  half^  or  two  Feet 
thick.  Afterwards  we  pitch  the  Bottom  with  Stones, 
and  fow  Grafs-feed  on  fame  Mould,  fcattered  op 
their  Outfde  ;  or,  which  is  better,  lay  fame  Grafs- 
turf  over  all.  Thus  by  laying  and  ramming  fe- 
veral  Courfes  of  Clay  one  on  another,  and  ftoning 
and  turfing,  we  make  found  Work,  apd  keep; 
the  Bottom  and  Sides  from  being  damaged  by  the 
Tread  of  Cattle,  and  from  chapping  by  the  Sun 
and  Wind,  whenever  the  Pond  finks  low,  or  is 
empty  :  Yet  I  knew  a  Gentleman  lofe  all  his  La- 
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bour  and  Charge  in  fuch  an  Attempt,  after  the  foU 
lowing  manner,  viz. 

How  a  Gentleman  had  a  large  Pond  made ,  that  ne¬ 
ver  held  Water . - This  was  done  about  fi* 

Miles  Diftance  from  my  Houfe,  where  lived  a  Gen¬ 
tleman  in  his  new  fine-built  Hoqfe,  which  to  make 
the  more  convenient,  he  funk  a  large  Pond  near 
it,  ram’d  it  well  with  Clay  and  Turf,  and  paved 
the  Bottom  well  with  Stones.  And  as  foon  as  all 
was  finifhed ,  he  dug  a  fmall  Gutter  in  the  Earth 
from  an  adjacent  Pond  on  a  Common  *,  and  then 
had  Men  with  Jetts  to  lade  out  Water,  and  make 
it  run  through  this  Gutter  into  the  new-made  Pond 
till  it  was  full  -  but  it  never  held  found,  becaufe 
the  Clay  was  not  good,  being  of  too  loamy  a  Na¬ 
ture.  But  if  the  Pond  had  been  worked  with  a 
true  Clay,  yet  if  fuch  Clay  was  not  rightly  work’d, 
ic  might  let  the  Water  through  *,  or  if  the  Clay 
was  good,  and  the  Workmanfhip  fo  too,  yet  if 
the  Water  was  fuffered  to  be  fo  low  too  foon,  as 
to  give  the  Sun  and  Air  an  Opportunity  to  dry  and 
chap  the  Clay  fo  far  as  to  let  the  Water  through  ; 

I  fay,  the  Labour  on  any  of  thefe  Accounts  would 
be,  in  a  great  meafure,  loft  i  for  that  moft  of  the 
Work  muff  be  done  over  again,  to  make  luch  a 
Pond  hold  tight :  Wherefore,  to  manage  even  a 
weil-made  Pond  right,  the  Water  fhould,  at  leaft, 
be  kept  pretty  high  for  fome  time  after  making, 
that  the  Clay  may  have  time  to  be  thoroughly  fet¬ 
tled,  and  ciofed  in  all  Parts,  before  the  Sun  and 
Air  is  luffered  to  come  at  it ;  though  a  Slope  or 
B  nk,  very  probably,  will  leak  a  little  at  firft: 
But  this  fhould  prove  no  Pilcouragement ;  for,  by 
fettling  of  the  Earth,  it  will  continually  grow 
tighter,  and  in  a  few  Years  become  intirely  firmc 
However,  there  is,  I  am  apt  to  believe,  a  material 
Matter  in  Pond-making  overlook’d  by  fome ;  and 
that  is,  where  the  Bank  or  Slope  has  not  a  .right 

Foun- 
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Foundation,  it  may  fpoil  all  the  Work;  and  to 
have  fuch  an  one,  one  Foot  or  more  Ihould  be  dug 
below  the  Bottom  of  the  Pond,  to  begin  making 
the  Bank  or  Slope  of  Clay  ;  elfe  the  Weight  of  the 
Water  will  work  itfelf  underneath  and  render  all 
jneffedual. 

How  a  private  Perfon  made  a  Pond  for  the  Ufe  of 

his  Houfe - - — This  Pond  was  made  at  Gaddefden 

in  the  Year  1740,  and  Hands  behind  a  Carpenter’s 
Houfe,  at  about  one  Pole  Pittance  from  it.  The 
Ground  it  was  made  in  is  a  red  Clay,  under  a  hazel 
loamy  Surface  of  Earth,  fifteen  Inches  deep  :  Then 
the  Clay  appeared,  which  though  it  run  down  twelve 
Feet  in  Depth,  before  they  could  come  at  the 
chalky  Rock,  yet  the  Owner  would  not  dig  down 
above  feven  Feet,  nor  then  rely  fo  much  on  its 
Clofenefs  as  to  venture  to  truft  to  its  keeping  Wa* 
ter  :  Therefore  the  Clay,  that  came  out  of  the  Pond, 
he  had  well  picked  from  the  Stones,  and  worked 
well,  by  Ramming  and  Beating,  till  he  laid  a 
found  Bottom  of  fuch  work’d  Clay  fourteen  Inches 
thick,  and  the  Sides  or  Slopes  of  the  fameThick- 
nefs.  When  he  pitch’d  the  Bottom  with  Bricks, 
laid  flat- wife,  and  in  the  fame  Pofture  all  up  and 
round  the  Sides,  he  laid  Bricks,  to  the  Number  of 
about  nine  hundred  ;  for  by  laying  them  on  their 
Edges,  round  the  Pond,  a  few  Bricks  went  a  great 
way.  When  raifed  thus  up  to  the  Top,  with 
Lime  and  Sand*  mix’d,  that  was  laid  in  all  the 
Joints,  a  Curb,  or  Piece  of  thick  Wood,  were  laid 
found  ;  and  a  Pump,  made  to  (land  in  the  hither 
Part  of  the  Pond,  next  the  Houfe,  whofe  Dimen- 
fion  was  about  five  Feet  and  a  half  at  Bottom,  and 
ten  at  Top  wide,  and  fed  by  Spouts,  that  brought 
off  the  Water  into  it  from  the  Houfe-tiling  ;  and 
by  a  wooden  Handle,  work’d  in  the  Houfe,  the 
Water  was  brought  into  the  Houfe  for  their  necef- 
fary  Ufes. 


How 
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ft ow  a  Fond  was  made  to  fwim  and  cure  Shoulder i 

Jlip’d  Horfes . - A  Perfon  in  Hertford/hire ,  that 

profefs’d  Surgery,  and  curing  diftemper’d  Horfes, 
had  a  Pond  made  on  purpofe  to  fwim  Shoulder- 
flip’d  Horfes,  as  believing  this  to  be  the  belt  way, 
of  all  others,  to  effect  their  Cure,  according  (I 
think)  to  a  Diredlion  in  an  old  Book  wrote  by 
Markham  *,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  do  fome  Service 
to  a  frefh  Shoulder-flip.  But  it  is  certainly  a  very 
uncertain  way  of  Cure,  becaufe  they  trufl  to  the 
fwimming  Motion  of  the  Leg  and  Shoulder  to  dir 
and  diffolve,  or  difperfe,  the  Jelly  or  clotted  Blood, 
that  the  Strain  or  Slip  is  the  Caule  of  breeding  and 
lodging.  But  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  Bleeding  in 
the  Plate-vein,  anointing  with  Oils,  and  a  Rowel, 
with  a  Patten-fhoe,  is  a  much  more  fure  Way  for 
a  frefh  Hip  in  a  Saddle-horle  ;  for  a  Cart-horfe  is 
hardly  ever  known  to  come  under  this  Accident. 
Now,  in  cafe  a  Shoulder  fhould  be  flip’d  of  a  Sad- 
dle-horfe,  or  if  the  Shoulder  of  a  Cart-houfe  fhould 
happen  to  be  wrench’d,  and  remain  fo  a  long  time 
without  a  Cure,  as  many  have  been,  then  neither 
of  thefe  Ways  will  do  as  I  fhall  make  appear  by 
the  two  following  Cafes,  viz. 

How  a  large  Pond  was  made  at  Gaddefden-hill 

by  Accident. - -This  Pond  lies  on  the  Middle 

of  Gaddefden  green  or  Common ,  finely  expofed  to  a 
mod  thin  fweet  Air,  that,  by  fome  Phyficians,  has 
been  accounted  the  mod  healthful  Air  in  this  Part 
of  Hertfordjhire ;  being  highly  fituated,  clear  of  the 
Cover  of  all  Trees  and  Bullies,  and  of  the  Filthi- 
nel's  and  Putrefaction  of  their  Leaves.  This  Pond, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  Years  ago,  was  a 
Clvalk-dell  or  Pit,  wherein  many  Swine  were  ufually 
kept  on  Wafh  and  Grains:  Here,  alio,  a  Dunghil 
was  every  Year  made:  And  they  were  thefe  Acci¬ 
dents  that,  in  time,  proved  very  beneficial  to  the 

Village 
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Village  of  Gaddefden  *,  for,  by  this  very  means,  the 
chalky  Bottom  and  Sides  of  this  Dell  or  Pit  be¬ 
came  plaifter’d  over,  and,  as  it  were,  cemented  5 
for,  of  all  Dungs  to  this  Purpofe,  none  is  fo  fer- 
viceable  as  that  from  Swine  •,  which  being  trod  in 
by  the  Feet  of  thefe  Animals  from  time  to  time* 
at  laft  this  chalky  Hole  held  Water  like  a  Pewter- 
difh ;  and,  at  this  Day,  retains  more  than  any 
other  Pond  in  this  Part  of  the  Country  *,  fo  that 
Gaddefden ,  and  fome  of  the  adjacent  Places,  in  very 
long  dry  Seafons,  are  fupplied  with  Water  from  this 
Pond  *,  which  is  called  by  the  Name  of  Blue-pot ; 
but  for  what  Reafon  I  know  not.  This  Pond,  in 
its  greateil  Depth,  is  about  eight  Feet,  and  forty 
broad,  well  ftored  with  Fifh,  that  it  breeds  and 
nourifhes  with  great  Expedition,  and  ferves  for 
watering  the  Cattle  of  the  adjacent  Farmers ;  as 
alfo  for  Brewing,  for  Walking,  and  for  culinary 
Ufes,  as  being  the  frefheft  and  bed  Water  we  have. 
I  never  knew  this  Pond  dry,  but  once,  in  near 
thirty  Years  time,  and  that  was  near  twenty  Years 
ago ;  when  I,  as  well  as  others,  were  forced  to  fend 
our  Teams  to  a  River  for  Water  that  lies  three 
Miles  off  myHoufe:  Which  Account  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  fer viceable  to  fome  Perfons,  that  have  the 
like  Opportunity  to  make  of  a  chalky  or  gravelly 
Dell-hole  or  Pit,  a  confiderable  Pond,  in  the 
cheapeff  manner  poffible :  For,  in  this  Cafe,  the 
Swine  may  be  faid  to  be  the  chief  Makers  of  fuch 
a  Pond  :  And,  from  what  I  have  feen  in  my  Tra¬ 
vels,  I  am  fure  there  might  have  been  many  Ponds 
made  this  way,  where  there  is  none  at  prefen t 
for  in  innumerable  Places  may  be  feen  Water  to 
ftand  by  the  mere  Walhings  of  Dirt  into  their 
Ditches,  and  other  hollow  Parts  of  Sands,  Gravels,, 
Chalks,  and  Loams,  where  the  natural  Soil  would 
not  alone  hold  Water :  But,  by  the  Mud  and 
Sludge  that  wafhes  into  their  Bafon-parts,  itfo  dlls 

up. 
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up,  as  I  faid,  the  porous  Surface,  as  to  caufe  a 
Jafting  Retention  of  Water :  And  from  hence  many 
fine  Ponds  have  accidentally  had  their  firft  Rife, 
and  tempted  their  Owners  to  inlarge  their  Bignefs 
into  noble  Fifh,  and  other  Refervoirs  of  Waters  $ 
with  this  further  good  Property,  which  generally 
attends  all  fuch  Ponds,  that  the  Mud  that  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  Fall  of  Waters  may  be  made  to  do 
great  Service,  either  on  plowed  or  Meadow-ground  5 
and  the  more,  if  fuch  Mud  is  rightly  mixed  with 
final  1  Chalk,  Lime,  or  Afhes  ;  and  turned  once 
or  twice,  till  the  Whole  becomes  a  fine  Heap  of 
rich  Manure :  For  it  is  fuch  a  Compofition  that 
comes  neareft  to  the  true  Marl,  which  makes  the 
Kentijh  and  EJJex  better  Sort  of  Farmers  ufe  their 
utmotl  Endeavours  every  Year  to  obtain  fuch  a 
Compoft  for  their  Wheat-land  in  particular  $  for 
this  Drelfing  is  of  fo  fweet  a  Nature,  as  to  prevent 
Smuttinefs.  I  knew  of  a  large  Pond,  fituated  on 
a  high  Common,  and  near  a  Farm-yard,  that  lies 
fo  favourable  for  theTenant’s  Purpofe,  that  I  verily 
believe  the  Mud  of  it  is  worth  ten  Shillings  a  Year 
to  him,  by  reafon  ir  is  furnifhed,  in  three  or  four 
Years  time,  with  fuch  a  Quantity  of  it,  as  enables 
him  to  drefs  a  Three  acre  Meadow  to  a  very  great 
Advantage  ;  for  into  this  Pond  runs  the  Drain  of 
two  Farm-yards,  befides  the  falling  Waters  of  a 
common  Road,  through  which  abundance  of  Sheep 
pals  every  Day  from  the  Folds  to  this  Common  all 
the  Summer-feafon  ;  which  impregnates  this  Mud 
with  fuch  a  fertile  Quality,  as  produces  moft  rich 
Crops  of  natural  Grafs,  without  any  Addition  of 
Stable-dung,  Chalk,  Lime,  or  Alhes;  for  this 
Mud,  after  it  is  got  out  of  the  Pond,  and  dried,  is 
carried,  and  laid  on  the  Grafs-land  about  Ailhal* 
low  tide  9  where  it  is  fpread  for  the  Winter- rains  to 
wafli  it  in.  But,  although  1  here  write  of  laying 
on  this  Mud  in  its  raw  and  undigeffed  four  Condi- 
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tionr  it  ought  not  to  ferve  for  a  general  Precedent ; 
becaufe  the  excefiive  Richnefs  of  this  Mud  fupplies 
that  which  a  poorer  Mud  requires  to  make  it  an- 
fwer  a  fertile  Purpofe  *,  even  the  faid  Mixture  of 
Stable-dung  and  Chalk,  or  Lime  or  Afhes,  to  be 
incorporated  with  it,  in  order  to  add  a  Strength, 
a  Fineriefs,  and  a  Sweetnefs,  to  the  Body  of  fuch 
poor  Mud :  And,  when  it  is  thus  cured,  it  may 
become  one  of  the  bed  of  Manures  for  either  Mea¬ 
dow  or  Arable-lands.  But,  befides  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  Benefit  that  attends  this  well-fituated  Pond 
for  the  Increafe  of  the  riched  Mud,  at  the  fame 
time,  and  by  this  very  means,  this  Pond  is,  per¬ 
haps,  one  of  the  quicked  of  feeding  Ponds ;  for, 
in  three  or  four  Years  time  after  Tench  and  other 
Fifh  are  put  in  here,  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Sprat, 
they  will  grow  to  fix  Inches  in.Length,  by  the  End 
of  that  Time. 

How  Trouts  may  be  made  to  acquire  the  great  aft 
Degree  of  Rednefs ,  and  of  the  Colour  of  Eels%  and 

other  Fifth. - Fifh,  undoubtedly,  like  Beads, 

have  their  Bodies  better  or  worfe,  as  the  Soil,  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  Air  is  good  or  bad  they  live  in.  Thefe 
are  what  make  Eels  in  muddy  Ponds  and  Rivers, 
fhew  yellow  Bellies,  and  eat  with  a  nady,  muddy, 
loathfome  Tade,  when  Eels  taken  out  of  gravelly 
or  chalky  Ponds  and  Rivers,  fhew  white  diver  Bel¬ 
lies,  and  eat  lufeious :  Yet,  fo  contrary  is  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  fome  Fifh  to  others,  that  the  Tench,  in 
particular,  feems  to  eat  fatter  and  more  lufeious  out 
of  a  Farm-yard  Pond  than  out  of  a  clear  River  *,  as 
I  have  experienced.  But  the  Body  of  a  Trout  is 
well  known  to  acquire  the  redded  and  fweeted  of 
Flefh,whenhe  gets  his  Living  near  a  chalky  Spring¬ 
head,  where  he  feeds  with  great  Delight,  and  runs 
into  a  very  expeditious  Growth. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  Fifhing  in  the  Sea. 

F  Sea- fifhing  by  Engines - Sea- fifhing  is  the 

moil  delightful,  profitable,  and  healthieft  Fifh¬ 
ing  of  all  others,  becaufe  here  is  more  Variety,  and 
greater  Quantities,  of  both  finall  and  large  Filh, 
than  what  Rivers  afford.  Variety,  I  fay  ;  for  that 
near  mod  of  the  Sea  fhores  in  England ,  the  excel¬ 
lent  next  beft  Fifh  to  a  Salmon,  called  a  Mullet, 
is  taken  in  great  Numbers  by  the  Drawing  Seine-net, 
as  well  as  the  Standing-net,  fixed  by  Polls  on  the 
Sea-fhore  *,  a  Fifh,  that  at  Canterbury  fells  for 
Six-pence  per  Pound  ;  but  at  Weymouth  in  Dorfet - 
[Eire  the  Silver  Mullet,  as  big  as  a  Mackrel,  fells  for 
Two  pence.  This  is  that  fat  delicious  Fidi,  that, 
more  than  all  others,  fwims  next  the  Shore  all  the 
Summer  long  in  Shoals  :  And,  I  hope,  with  the 
Turbut,  the  Thornback,  the  Skate,  the  Frefh 
Cod,  the  Haddock,  the  Bafs,  the  Sole,  the 
Whiting,  the  Whiting-pollock,  the  Scarlet  Mul¬ 
let  or  Sea  Woodcock,  the  Jan  Doree,  the  Bream, 
the  Plaice,  and  others,  will  be  more  plenty  than 
heretofore,  by  means  of  the  new-invented  Engines : 
The  Account  of  which  take  as  follows,  as  it  was 
printed  in  the  Evening  Pod  in  January  ij 43-4. 

An  Account  of  the  new-invented  Fifhing-engine . — 
Whereas  his  Majedy’s  Royal  Letters  Patents  have 
paffed  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain  to  James 
Hamilton ,  Gentleman,  for  the  foie  making,  ufing, 
and  exercifinga  new  Engine  or  Engines  for  taking 
pf  Filh,  by  the  Help  of  which  (being  fixed  upon 
the  Land,  and  a  fmall  Anchor  carried  out,  only 
once,  and)  dropt  in  the  Sea  at  a  thoufand  Yards, 
or  any  lefs  Diilance,  from  the  Land  or  Shore,  al- 
mod  every  Sort  cf  Fifh  that  happens  to  fwim  be¬ 
tween  the  Anchor  and  the  Shore,  may  be  taken, 
5  either 
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either  by  Fifhing-nets  of  different  Sorts,  or  with 
Hooks  and  Lines,  for  feveral  Months  together, 
without;  carrying  either  or  any  of  them  out  in  Boats 
into  the  Sea  *,  this  Method  of  Fifhing  being  no 
ways  toilfome  or  laborious,  and  requiring  the  At¬ 
tendance  of  two  People  only  upon  the  Shore  ;  and 
may  be  fifhed  with  in  the  moft  ftormy  Weather, 
and  even  as  well  in  the  Night  as  in  the  Day,  and 
at  times  when  Fifhermen  cannot  venture  out  with 
Safety  in  their  Boats ;  This  Invention,  having 
been  fully  proved  on  feveral  Parts  of  the  Sea- 
coafl,  with  Succels,  will  certainly  prove  very  be¬ 
neficial  to  thofe  Gentlemen  whofe  Land  or  Effaces 
lie  next  the  Sea,  or  upon  Rivers,  or  large  (landing 
Waters ;  and  will  likewife  give  conftanc  Employ¬ 
ment  to  the  Poor  in  general  in  fuch  Parts  *,  and 
efpecially  thofe  poor  People  whofe  Habitations  are 
clofe  upon  the  Sea-fide,  may  have  the  (ingle  En¬ 
gines  for  Hook-fifhing  fixed  within  their  Houfes, 
and  may  fit  by  their  Fire-fide,  and  work  them,  the 
fame  as  without  Doors,  a  Man  or  Boy  attending 
on  the  Shore.  Whoever  has  a  mind  to  buy  one 
or  more  of  the  Engines,  (hall  have  full  Proof  given 
them  before  they  pay  their  Money,  the  Price  be¬ 
ing  ten  Guineas  for  the  double  Engine  complete, 
and  four  for  the  fingle  *,  or  a  Guinea  down,  and  a 
Guinea  a  Year  for  a  Licence  and  Figure,  which  is 
to  be  fixed  on  each  Engine,  in  order  to  prevent 
Counterfeits,  But  if  any  Gentleman  has  a  mind  to 
contradl  with  the  Patentee  and  Proprietors  for  any 
Number  of  Engines  extraordinary  for  the  Elook- 
fifhing  alone,  they  (hall  have  the  Liberty  to  make 
them  upon  their  own  Premifes ;  and  a  proper  Per- 
fon  (hall  be  fent  down  to  fuch,  at  their  Ex  pence, 
with  an  Engine  firft  to  be  fet  up,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  fully  afiured  of  its  Succefs,  before  any  are 
made, 
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Note,  Any  poor  reduced  Family,  that  has  not 
been  inured  to  hard  Labour,  if  they’ll  retire  an4 
fettle  upon  any  Part  of  the  Sea^coaft  they  think 
proper,  may  be  affured  of  getting  a  good  Liveli¬ 
hood,  by  a  fingle  Engine  alone,  without  any  Fa¬ 
tigue  or  Labour,  only  their  Attendance. 

Letters,  Poll  paid,  from  any  Part  of  England 
or  Wales,  directed  for  the  Patentee,  at  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  CofFee-houfe  near  Whitehall ,  London ,  will  be 
punctually  anfwered  *,  where  the  Engines  will  be 
dilpofed  of,  and  at  no  Place  elfe  ;  as  alfo  a  Model 
of  the  whole  Invention  may  be  feen,  and  Fifh 
taken  alive  in  Nets.  And  at  the  fame  Place  may 
be  had  Prints  of  the  Engine,  with  a  full  Expla¬ 
nation  or  Defcription  of  the  Whole. 

The  fingle  Engines  will  anlwer  effectually  on 
board  of  Ships  lying  at  Anchor. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Observations  on  fever al  Sorts  of  Infers. 

Obfervations  made  on  Loads ,  Frogs ,  Snails ,  Bugs, 
Lice ,  Worms  or  Maggots ,  Spiders  or  Flies ,  Efts 
and  Leeches ,  &c.  by  the  ingenious  Mr ,  Gland ville, 
of  Ed g ware  in  the  County  of  Middlefcx,  who  com- 
inunicated  them  to  me  in  the  following  Particulars. 

FIRST,  Of  the  Water  and  Land-toad. — From 
their  Coupling  to  their  Spawning,  I  have 
obli-rved  their  Spawn  on  the  Bottom  of  Waters  in 
a  Pond,  when  the  Water  was  drawn  out  ;  and  it 
appeared  in  a  Chain,  like  what  they  ufed  to  call  Knit- 
knots,  or  as  black  Silk  tied  in  Knots,  about  the 
Bignels  of  a  Blanket-pin’s  Head,  and  half  the 
Dia  meter,  one  from  the  other,  with  a  tranfparent 
Body,  gluiinized  together.  The  Length  of  this 

Chain 
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Chain  of  Eggs  or  Spawn  I  have  feen  from  one 
Toad,  like  a  Coil  of  Line,  eighteen  or  twenty 
Yards.  I  have  made  ic  my  Bufinefs  to  examine 
the  Places  where  I  faw  them,  and  at  lad  they 
grew  larger,  and  burft  the  Chain,  and  the  black 
Specks  turned  to  Tadpoles,  very  finall  ;  and  I  al¬ 
ways  obferved  they  came  to  the  Shore  where  the 
Water  was  (hallowed,  or  to  the  weedy  Surface  of 
the  Water,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Sun’s  Heat. 
After  this,  as  their  Bodies  grew  in  Magnitude,  I 
obferved  them  to  alter  the  Colour  of  their  Bellies 
to  a  dirty  Silver  Colour,  with  frnall  Specks  of  a 
Barker  Colour,  and  bright  Eyes  of  their  proper 
Colour,  and  their  Mouth  round  like  that  of  a 
Leech.  They  had  lpng  Tails  like  an  Eel,  with 
globular  Bodies.  Thele  I  daily  examined,  by 
taking  them  into  my  Hand  ;  and,  at  lad,  found, 
By  the  Side  of  their  Tail,  one  of  their  hind  Legs 
to  come  out,  and  then  two  Legs  to  grow  longer 
and  longer,  and  then  to  break  at  the  Bread  or 
fore  Part  of  the  Body,  perhaps  two  or  three  Toes 
on  one  Side,  and  then  on  the  other,  till  in  about 
three  Weeks  time,  or  a  Month,  they  came  to  Per¬ 
fection :  Then  the  long  Tail,  like  the  Eel’s,  with 
a  Flew  on  each*  Edge,  being  of  no  more  Ufe  to 
them,  by  reafon  they  made  ufe  of  their  amphibious 
Legs  to  fwim  with,  the  Tail,  in  a  Week  or  a 
Fortnight,  rotted  off,  which  I  daily  obferved. 
Then,  after  Rains,  I  obferved  they  crawled*  out 
of  the  Pond  on  the  Land,  and  lefc  the  watery 
Element  for  an  earthy  one.  And,  N.  B«  I  have 
feen  a  Water-toad  to  ride  a  Carp  till  he  has 
darved  it  to  Death,  or  poifoned  him  with  his 
Spawn,  which  covered  the  Carp  *,  and  his  Fingers 
or  Toes  have  been  fo  fixed  in  his  Sides,  betwixt  the 
FiflTs  Scales,  that  I  could  fcarcely  get  the  Toad 
off  the  Carp’s  Back,  when  out  of  the  Water.— -I 
have  feen  a  dry,  or  Land- toad,  under  a  large  Log  of 

Timber, 
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Timber,  in  a  round  Hole,  where  I  could  not  fee 
any  way  that  it  could  get  into  it  :  And  here,  I 
perceived,  it  was  covered  in  its  Spawn,  and  the 
Spawn  joined  together  with  a  flimy  Thread  or 
Jelly,  not  like  the  Water-toad,  but  like  the  Spawn 
of  a  Lobfter.  I  have  alio  obferved  the  Tongues 
of  Toads  and  Frogs  wjth  their  Points  inverted 
down  their  Throats.  The  Land-toad  has  a  Form 
fomewhat  like  an  Hare’s,  which,  in  the  Evening, 
it  quits,  in  Queft  of  Food.  A  Bittern  was  fhot 
flying  over  a  Water,  with  a  Toad  in  its  Mouth, 

Secondly,  Of  the  Water  and  land-frog,— \  am  of 
Opinion,  that  the  Land  and  Water  Species  are 
alike  :  Only  this  I  have  obferved,  at  the  time  of 
their  coupling  in  the  Water,  to  be  the  faqie  as 
Toads ;  but  their  Spawn  is  of  another  Shape,  yet 
has  the  fame  black  Specks  in  it  ;  is  in  Globules,  as. 
big  as  fmall  Currans  ;  and  grows  in  Clufters,  joined 
together  like  Grapes,  but  fwells  larger.  The  Difr 
ference  between  their  Spawn  and  the  Water-toads 
is,  that  the  Toads  lie  at  the  bottom  to  hatch,  and 
the  Frogs  Spawn  fwims  at  top  of  the  Water  to  hatch  \ 
and  accordingly  they  hatch  it  on  the  top,  that 
afterwards  turns  to  Tadpoles,  the  fame  as  Toads, 
with  a  long  Tail,  and  their  Legs  come  out  as 
aforefaid,  in  the  fame  manner  the  Toads  do,  and 
their  Tail  rots  off  the  fame.  At  laft,  when  they 
come  to  a  Maturity  of  Growth,  they  make  to 
Land,  and  thus  prove  themfelves  to  be  of  an  am- 
ph  ibious  Nature. 

Thirdly,  Of  Water  and  Land f nails . — I  have  feen 
two  Kinds  of  thefe  in  ftagnate  Waters,  one  much 
lmaller  than  the  other  *,  one  with  a  broad-mouthed 
Shell,  coming  to  a  fpiral  Point,  conical,  very 
fwiftly  *,  and  the  other  being  very  flat,  in  a  fpiral 
Line,  with  fcveral  Rounds.  I  have  often  pulled 
them  out  of  Ponds,  among  the  Weeds.  As  to 
their  Spawning,  or  Laying  ol  Eggs,  I  know  not  how 

to 
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to  account  for  them  in  particular  •,  but  this  I  have 
obferved  in  Land-fnails,  when  I  have  feen  them 
gender,  that  they  both  have  Inftruments  of  the 
Male  and  Female  Kind ;  for  I  have  pulled  them 
afunder,  and  pulled  the  Inftruments  out  from  each 
other. — They  lay  Eggs  in  the  Ground,  about  the 
Bignefs  of  a  large  Corking-pin’s  Head,  clear,  glo¬ 
bular,  and  tranfparent,  joined  together  with  a 
fmall  Thread  of  Slime. 

Fourthly,  Of  Water -lugs. — I  have  made  Obfer- 
vations  on  Bugs  of  different  Kinds  in  ftagnate  Wa¬ 
ters.  There  is  a  fmall  Sort,  of  the  Bignefs  of 
about  half  a  Pea,  which  plays  on  the  Surface  of 
Water  in  Companies,  running  round  each  other 
in  a  fwift  and  uniform  Manner,  with  very  fhining 
black  Backs ;  they  have  two  Wings,  and  fix  Legs  ; 
the  firft  are  of  a  very  hard  Subftance,  and  under 

them  are  two  foft  tranfparent  Wings. - Another 

Bug  I  have  feen  in  ftagnate  Waters,  much  larger 
than  the  other,  being  about  three  quarters  of  an 
Inch  in  Length,  and  near  half  an  Inch  Diameter, 
with  fix  Legs  •,  but  two  of  them  are  much  longer 
and  broader  than  the  reft,  like  an  Oar,  notched  in 
their  Edges,  and  have  forked  Claws,  which  they 
fwim  with  in  a  very  fwift  Motion.  Thefe  have 
alfo  two  large  hard  Wings,  and  two  foft  Wings 
under  them  •,  will  frequently  come  to  the  top  of 
the  Water,  I  fuppofe,  for  Air  j  but  if  you  offer 
to  take  them,  they  will  run  very  fwiftly,  in  a 
downright  Motion,  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pond, 
by  the  Help  of  their  Legs,  or  Oars  as  I  call  them, 
becaufe  they  ufe  them  as  fuch  in  a  very  fwift  Man¬ 
ner.  I  have  laid  one  of  thefe  on  his  Back,  and 
found  him  to  be  fo  ftrong  as  to  jump  two  Inches 
high. 

Fifthly,  Of  Water-lice. - 1  have  often  feen 

thefe,  in  ftagnate  Waters,  fome  as  large  as  a  Grain 
of  Wheac,  others  as  fmall  as  a  large  Pin’s  Head, 

very 
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very  tranfparent,  with  fix  Legs,  a  flat  Head,  and 
but  one  Eye,  and  that  in  the  Front  of  their  Head, 
like  the  Story  of  Polypheme.  They  are  very  fwifc 
in  Motion*  I  have  feen  thefe  Sort  in  a  Tub  of 
Rain-water  as  well  as  in  Ponds,  where,  as  I  fup- 
pofe,  the  Water  in  fuch  a  Tub  has  been  kept  fo 
long  as  to  putrefy,  and  breed  them. 

Sixthly,  Of  the  Water- (hr imp . - - 1  have  feen  a 

Fort  of  Infedt,  in  ftagnate  Waters,  to  fwirn  oh  his 
Side  in  a  fwift  Motion,  almoft  in  Shape  like  a  Sea- 
lhrimp,  very  tranfparent,  in  Magnitude  about  the 
Size  of  a  Grain  of  Oatmeal. 

Seventhly,  Of  Water- worms.' — —I  have  often 
feen  Worms,  in  ftagnate  Waters,  of  different  Sizes 
and  Kinds,  fome  as  large  as  two  Inches  long  \ 
others  not  three  quarters  long,  which  were  of  an 
harder  Subftance. 

Eighthly,  Of  Water -maggots,  or  Grubs.— I  have 
feen  various  Kinds  of  thefe  in  ftagnate  Waters,  and 
particularly  where  there  is  Mud,  and  the  Water 
/hallow.  Here  I  have  obferved  a  Maggot  to  ga¬ 
ther  Sticks,  or  Straws,  or  other  Soil,  and  creep 
with  it  on  the  Ground  till  his  Legs  grew  ufelefs, 
becaufe  in  this  he  inclofed  himfelf,  and  bred  Wings 
in  his  Hut  or  Houfe  ;  and,  at  Jaft,  when  he  has 
got  Strength  enough,  he  crawls  out  of  his  Hut, 
takes  Wing,  and  flies  upon  the  Surface  of  the 
Water  in  the  Summer.  Firft  it  is  called  a  Caddis, 

and  then  a  May -fry. - —I  cannot  forget  another 

Grub,  which  I  have  feen  in  the  Country,  in  a 
Neceflary-houfe,  in  the  Summer,  at  the  time  the 
Excrement  is  all  in  Motion  by  Fermentation  ;  and 
turns  to  a  large  Maggot  with  a  long  Tail,  and  fe- 
veral  ihort  Legs  *,  and  then  turns  to  a  Chryfalis, 
and  lies  till  it  comes  to  Perfedtion,  when  it  is  like 
Bee,  but  with  noScing,  and  always  takes  its  Pleafure 
in  Houks- of*  Office  or  Leyftalls,  where,  I  believe, 

he 
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he  lays  his  Eggs,  and  from  them  Maggots  breed 
again. 

Ninthly,  Of  Water  fpiders — Thefe  I  have 
frequently  feen,  both  in  ftagnate  Waters  and  Rivers. 
They  run  on  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  and  are  of 
fo  light  a  Nature,  that  they  fink  not  ;  but  if  you 
ftrike  at  them  with  a  Stick  or  Stone,  they  will 
either  dive,  or  run  away.  They  have  fix  Legs, 
and  four  Wings  \  the  under  Wings  are  fofc 
and  tranfparent,  and  the  others  very  hard,  as  are 
their  Bodies.  I  have  feen  them  catch  little  Flies, 
or  fmall  Gnats,  on  the  Water. 

Tenthly,  Of  the  Efty  or  Water-lizzard - 

There  are  Efts,  a  Sort  of  Water-lizzard,  of  various 
Colours  and  Magnitudes,  with  a  Tail  like  an  Eel, 
which  I  have  feen  to  prey  on  the  Water-lice,  and 
fmall  Flies,  as  Gnats,  &c. 

Eleventhly,  Of  Leeches.* — There  are  Leeches 
which  breed  in  ftagnate  Waters,  as  the  Horfe- 
Jeech,  Leeches  for  bleeding,  &c. 

Twelfthly,  Of  the  Horfe-hair  InfeM.—l  have 
feen,  as  fome  defcribe  it,  a  Horfe-hair,  in  if  agnate 
Wrater,  to  have  Life  and  Motion,  which  I  have 
taken  up,  and  it  twilled  round  a  Stick ,  and,  on 
my  pinching  it,  I  found  it  to  twift  itfelf  all  up  into 
a  ciofe  Snarle  *■>  then  I  broke  it  in  funder,  by  pul¬ 
ling  it  into  two  Pieces  \  and  obferved  an  outfide 
Skin,  and  its  inner  Part  of  a  white  Colour.  The 
Root  of  the  Hair  feemed  to  be  the  Head,  and  the 
whole  Body  moved  in  a  lerpentine  Line,  as  an  Eel 
doth.  I  took  fome  of  the  fame  Water  and  Mud, 
and  put  it  into  a  Bottle,  in  order  to  fee  what  it 
would  produce  *  but  the  Confinement  killed  it. 

Thirteenthly,  Of  the  Water-fcorpion.——l  have 
feen,  in  a  Tub  of  Rain-water,  an  Infedt,  or  living 
Creature,  in  Shape  not  unlike  a  Scorpion,  with 
two  Horns,  and  feveral  Legs :  The  lower  Part  of 
its  Body  was  all  formed  of  globular  Parts  ,  had  a 

L  forked 
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forked  Tail,  and  a  Body  tranfparent,  like  a  Shrimp, 
Before  the  Water  is  boiled,  he  rifes  very  often  to 
the  Top  of  the  Surface,  and  is  fwift  of  Sight ;  for 
if  you  offer  to  touch  him,  he  immediately  finks  to 
the  Bottom,  by  throwing  his  Body  fide- ways  in  a 
very  quick  Motion  to-and-again,  like  the  Rudder 
of  a  Ship  or  Boat. 


C  H  A  P.  XII. 

Of  Hay . 

i  i 

TH  E  good  and  bad  Properties  of  Hay .  - — - 

Of  how  great  Confequence  it  is  for  a  Horfe 
to  be  fed  on  good  Hay,  and  of  how  ill  Confequence 
it  is  for  them  to  feed  on  bad  Hay,  is  very  clearly 
made  appear  by  Dr  .Bracken,  at  Pag.  no,  in  his 
fecond  Book  of  Farriery ,  where  he  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  Account  of  the  Matter  *,  viz.  When  a  Horfe 
lives  on  Hay  alone,  unlefs  the  fame  is  exceeding 
fweet  and  fine,  he  fills  his  Belly  with  it  to  that  de¬ 
gree,  that  the  Blood-veffels,  as  well  as  all  the 
Glands,  or  Strainers  of  his  Body,  are  fluffed  and 
obflrubted,  in  fome  degree  at  leafl :  On  this  ac¬ 
count  he  is  obliged  to  drink  a  great  deal  of  Water 
to  dilute,  as  we  call  it,  the  Hay  in  his  Stomach. 
This  again  increafes  the  Preffure  mentioned,  and 
the  Lungs  themfelves  can  fcarcely  be  expanded 
fufficiently  to  fuliain  Life. 

I  have  laid,  that  unlefs  Hay  is  very  fweet  and 
good,  a  Horfe  will  fluff  himfelf  too  full  of  it,  if 
he  is  kept  conffantly  at  it.  This  may  feem  a  Pa¬ 
radox,  becaufe  one  may  imagine  a  Horfe  would 
eat  more  good  than  bad  Hay:  So  he  will  fora 
while  •,  yet  when  he  is  grown  pretty  fat  with  green 
juicy  Hay,  he  will  not  require  a  large  Quantity  ; 
that  is,  he  will  not  eat  fo  large  a  Quantity  as  he 
3  did 
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did  at  firft  :  For  confider,  a  fmall  Quantity  of 
good  Hay  contains  as  much  Nourishment  as  a  large 
Quantity  of  bad.  And  as  the  Horfe’s  Body  mutt 
be  fudain’d,  or  rather  as  Nature  is  always  driving 
to  bring  the  Creature  to  the  highed  Point  of  Health 
and  Vigour,  fhe  craves  a  condant  Supply  of  nou- 
rifhing  Food  ;  and  therefore,  if  a  Horfe  be  kept 
with  bad  Hay,  he  mud  conftantly  eat  more  of  it  ; 
otherwife  he  could  not  be  fudained ;  yet  this  bad 
Hay  has  the  fnconveniencies  fpoken  of;  befides 
that,  by  it  the  Blood  becomes  fo  vifcid,  poor,  and 
defpirked,  that  the  Fibres  of  the  Body  are  not  fup- 
plied  fufliciently  to  drive  it  round  in  due  Time 
and  Order  ;  from  whence  fwell’d  Legs,  &c.  pro¬ 
ceed. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  more  juicy  it  is, 
or  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  the  Nature  of  Grafs,, 
the  more  healthful  it  will  be;  therefore  the  Hay 
that  is  dried  under  a  Shade  is  mod  natural ;  for  the 
Sun  extrabts  from  Vegetables  mod  of  the  nouri fil¬ 
ing  Juice  ;  J  mean,  when  fuch  Vegetables  are  cut 
down,  and  fpread  abroad  in  the  Sun  for  a  time. 
This  has  been  made  appear  by  the  learned  Boer - 
haave ,  late  Profeflbr  of  Phyfic  at  Leyden  ;  and  any 
Apothecary  can  tell  by  Experience,  that  the  green 

Herb  yields  mod  Salt. - And  again,  he  fays  in 

another  Place,  that  fame  Horfes  are  of  fo  fortunate 
a  Make  andConditution,  that  they  will  look  pret¬ 
ty  deek  and  well,  even  with  Hay  alone,  provided 
it  be  very  good  and  fweet,  and  given  to  them  by 
a  little  at  a  time,  well  fhaked  from  Dud,  &c»  So 
far  Bracken. 

Lhe  Hendon  way  of  making  and  curing  Hay.— 
In  my  lad  Book,  for  the  Month  of  June,  I  have 
wrote  on  the  Hertfordjhire  way  of  making  Flay, 
and  hope  I  have  therein  given  fome  Satisfaction  to 
my  Readers.  But  as  I  have  fince  met  with  new 
Informations,  and  made  new  Obfervations  on  this 

L  a  Account, 
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Account,  I  further  add,  that  by  the  aforefaid  Dr, 
Bracken's  writing  on  Hay  is  fhewn  how  valuable 
good  Hay  is  to  a  Horfe,  in  comparifon  of  the 
worfer  Sort ;  therefore,  as  the  Quality  of  good 
Hay  ought  to  be  endeavoured  for,  for  the  feverai 
juft  Realbns  this  ingenious  Author  has  afligned,  I 
ihall  now  proceed  to  give  an  Account  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  Hendon  way  of  making  Hay  ;  becaufe  thefe 
Farmers  are  reckoned  the  beft  in  England  for 
curing  their  Hay,  by  making  it  fo  as  to  retain  a 
green  Colour  for  Years  together,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  greater  Price  at  the  London  Market,  where 
they  fell  moft  or  all  their  Hay  at  times  throughout 
the  Year  ;  for  feverai  of  thefe  Hay-farmers  live 
within  fix  or  feven  Miles  of  London. 

The  firft  Day — They  mow,  and  let  the  Grafs 
lie  in  Swarths. 

The  fecond  Day— They  begin  to  ted  it  at 
Eight  o’Clock  in  the  Morning  :  At  Ten  they  turn 
it  againft  the  Wind,  that  breaks  the  Ju ifocks, 
which  otherwife  hang  together,  and  would  fall 
heavy.  At  Two  o’Clock  they  turn  it  again  contra¬ 
ry  to  the  laft  way  :  Then  in  the  Evening  they  take 
it  into  Wind-rows,  and  fet  it  up  in  Grafs-cocks. 

The  third  Day— As  foon  as  the  Dew  is  off, 
they  break  the  Hay  into  fquare  Staddles,  and  af¬ 
terwards  turn  them  two  or  three  times  the  fame 
Day,  and  at  Evening  fet  it  up  in  Baftard-cocks. 

The  fourth  Day— They  break  it  out  into  Stad¬ 
dles  again,  and  give  it  a  Turn  or  two  that  Day. 
Then  they  fet  it  up  in  great  Cocks  fit  for  Carting. 
— — -This  w7ay  makes  it  of  a  fine  green  Colour, 
without  which  there  are  little  Hopes  of  Sale.  But 
in  cafe  of  Rain,  they  run  it  up  in  great  Cocks  to 
lave  the  Colour,  to  obtain  which  is  their  chiefeft 
Art. 

Latter  Meath,  or  fecond  Mowing— They  make 
the  very  fame  way.  This  After-meath,  or,  as  fome 

call 
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call  it,  Rowen,  they  fell  to  the  Cow-keepers  about 
London ;  for  as  hard  Hay  is  beft  for  Horfes5  the 
fecond  Mowing,  or  fok  Hay,  is  deemed  as  well 
for  Cows ;  and  for  this  Purpofe  is  the  better  liked 
of,  becaufe  it  is  cheaper  than  the  firft  Crop. 

Of  the  Lady-finger  Grafs ,  and  fame  other  Sorts .— «* 
Here  they  fay  the  King’s-finger  Grafs  (for  here  it 
goes  by  that  Name)  is  the  beft  of  Graffes,  grows 
with  a  yellow  Flower,  and  grows  fomewhat  like  a 

wild  Thetch  in  Kids. - —Red  Honey  fuckle,  they 

fay,  is  a  very  good  Grafs  *,  and  that  the  white 
Honeyfuckle  is  fo  too,  but  is  weaker  than  the  red, 
becaufe  it  is  only  a  fecond  Shoot  from  the  fame 
Root.  Black  Bennet,  and  Couch-grafs,  they  fay, 
grows  much  among  their  Corn,  becaufe  they  fow 
their  plow’d  Land  every  Year,  and  feldom  or  never 
fow  Clover :  They  fay  their  Land  is  too  heavy  for 
it.  Here  they  have  the  blue,  the  red,  and  the 
yellow  Tare-tyne,  or  wiki  fort  of  Thetch,  which 
is  accounted  an  excellent  fort  of  Grafs  ;  and  where 
it  grows  thick,  hangs  fo  together,  that  a  Perfon 
may  ihake  it  a  Pole  or  two  together.  They 
have  likewife  the  fine  three-leaved  wild  Trefoil- 
grafs,  the  wild  Ray-grafs  Bennet,  and  the  Wheat- 
ben  net  ;  which  laft,  when  ripe,  fhews  their  Grafs 
is  fit  to  mow,  and  this  is  a  Rule  they  often  go 
by.  The  fineft  Grafs  or  Hay  is  the  work  when 
wetted. 


CHAP.  XIII, 

Of  faving  Crops  of  Lurnep-feed . 

SEveral  new  ways  to  defend  a  Crop  oj  Turnepfaeei 
againft  the  devouring  Field- fowls.— — -In  my 
fir  it  Book  for  the  Month  of  June,  at  Pag.  41.  I 
have  there  given  an  Account  of  faving  Turne-p- 

feed 
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feed  by  the  Help  of  a  Gun,  &c.  but  as  this  Inftru- 
rnent  is  an  expenfive  one,  and  only  fit  to  be  ufed 
by  a  Man,  it  does  not  fuit  every  one’s  Conveniency 
to  protect  a  Crop  of  Turnep-feed  in  this  manner. 
Yet  if  it  is  not  protected  from  the  Rapine  of  Birds 
by  one  means  or  other,  it  is  in  vain  for  any  one  to 
pretend  to  fave  the  Seed  *,  and  as  June  is  the  Month 
for  faving  and  cutting  down  Turnep-feed,  I  fhall 
here  give  a  further  Account  how  a  Crop  of  this 
Seed  may  be  faved  very  furely,  and  very  cheaply, 
at  this  Seafon,  when  the  Birds  are  moil  eager  on 
th  is  fort  of  Prey  \  for  they  are  not  invited  to  feed 
on  this  Crop  till  the  Seed  is  in  Pod  *,  and  then  they 
never  fail  to  attack  and  devour  it,  if  they  can. 

Firjl  way  to  defend  Turnep-feed  from  Field-fowls . — 
If  there  be  any  Trees,  Hedges,  or  Shrubs,  or  any 
thing  near  the  Turnep-crop  for  Birds  to  fettle  on. 
Lime-twigs  may  very  fuccefsfully  be  made  ufe  of, 
by  laying  them  on  any  of  thefe.  Then  if  a  Man 
or  Boy  goes  near  the  Crop5  and  frights  the  Birds 
away  from  it,  they  will  be  apt  to  fettle  on  the  Part 
where  the  Twigs  are,  and  be  caught  ;  or  if  they 
are  not  caught,  and  brought  to  hand,  they  can 
never  fly  afterwards,  but  mult  die  in  one  obfeure 
Place  or  other. 

Second  way  of  defending  a  Turnep-crop  from  Birds , 
as  perform9 d-by  a  Farmer  at  Chefham  in  the  County  of 
Bucks.—— -A  Man  at  Chefham  took  this  Method 
to  keep  Birds  from  his  Turnep-feed,  when  in  Pod, 
and  they  had  begun  to  turn  yellow.  He  fattened 
near  one  hundred  fmall  Bells  on  a  Packthread,  or  a 
very  fmall  Cord  ;  and  fixed  it  along  and  about  the 
Sides  of  the  Turnep-crop,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
a  Boy  being  placed  near  it  in  Ambufcade  with  a 
little  Gun  in  his  Hands,  he  was  ready  to  pull  a 
lane,  that  moved  other  Lines  that  had  the  Bells  on 
'them*,  and  by  this  means  made  all  the  Bells  ring  at 
once,  which,  frightening  theBirds,  eaufed  the  Flack 

to 
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to  fettle  at  once  on  the  neareft  Tree,  Hedge,  Shrub, 
or  any  other  Contrivance  laid  near  the  Place  for 
this  Purpofe,  and  then  Ihot  off.  By  this  the 
Farmer  prefer ved  his  Turnep-feed  fo  well,  that  he 
had  a  Peny  a  Pound  more  for  his  than  others  could 
fell  for,  who  had  the  belt  Seed  pluck’d  out  by 
Field-fowls,  and  the  word:  expofed  to  Sale.- — ■ — 
This  Fadt  is  a  very  material  one,  and  ot  great  Con- 
fequence  to  thofe  who  make  it  their  Buiinefs  to 
fave  Turnep-feed  \  for,  in  iome  fcarce  Seafons,  the 
choiceft  Sort  of  Turnep-feed  iells  for  a  Shilling  a 
Pound ;  and  then,  if  a  Perfon  can  fave  his  Crop 
intire  from  the  Damage  of  Birds,  he  may  get,  per¬ 
haps,  more  by  this  Crop  than  any  other  he  is  Owner 
of*  and  altho’  I  have  mentioned  near  a  hundred 
Bells  ufed  for  this  Purpofe,  yet  a  Quarter  of  that 
Number  may  ferve,  where  the  Crop  Hands  on  a 
leffer  Compafs  of  Ground. 


C  H  A  P.  XIV. 

Of  [owing  lumen  feed. 


T  J 0 IV  a  Fanner  [efficiently  drejfed  a  Piece  of 
11,  Ground  for  Turnep-feed,  and  yet  had  but  a  poor 

Crop . - •  A  Farmer,  to  get  a  good  Crop  of 

Turneps,  gave  his  Field  only  two  Flowings  inftead 
of  three,  which  occafioned  him  to  have  but  a  rough 
Tilth,  when  he  was  to  fow  his  Turnep-feed  how¬ 
ever,  the  Seafon  prefenting  itfelf,  he  fow’d  his 
Seed,  and  in  Return  had  a  poor  Crop  of  Turneps. 
The  Reafon  was,  that  although  he  double-folded 
or  drefs’d  his  Land  under  a  rough  Tilth,  it  was 
not  in  fo  good  a  Condition  as  it  would  have  been, 
had  he  given  it  three  Plownings  £0  get  it  line,  and 
a  Angle'  Folding  j  for  a  fine  Tilth,  and  bo  Dreff- 
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ing,  is  better  than  a  bad  Tilth,  and  a  good 

Dr  effing. 

Dew-plants  of  Turneps. - What  we  call  Dew- 

plants  is  that  Turnep-feed  that  lies  on  the  Surface* 
expofed  to  the  Dews,  which,  in  fuch  a  Situation, 
moiften  the  Seed  to  that  degree  as  to  force  it  into 
the  Growth  of  Turneps  in  four  Days  time,  in  the 
dried:  Seafons.  But  this  is  not  an  abfolute  Sign  of 
the  whole  Crop  taking  *,  for  though  the  Dew-plants 
appear,  which  are  but  few,  that  Seed  that  lies 
deeper  may  not  appear  in  two,  three,  or  four  Weeks 
or  more  afterwards  *,  but  if  Rain  falls  quickly  af¬ 
ter  the  Dew-plants  appear,  then  the  whole  Crop  is 
all  up  at  once. 

New -broken- up  Ground  not  proper  to  fow  with 

Turnep-feed. - New-broken-up  Ground  is  unfit 

lor  lowing  Turnep-feed  on,  becaufe  fuch  Ground 
will  be  rough  and  four  ;  and,  therefore,  it  ought 
to  have  three  or  four  Crops  of  Grain  fow’d  on  it 
fir  ft,  that  the  Land,  by  repeated  Flowings,  Har- 
rowings,  and  Sowings,  may  be  reduced  into  a  fine 
dean  Tilth.  But  if  fuch  Ground  could  begot  fine 
at  one  Plowing,  it  would  be  improper  to  fow 
Turnep-feed  on  it  *,  for  that  the  Richnefs  and  Rank- 
nefs  of  fuch  new  Ground  would  caufe  the  Turneps 
to  grow  rank,  and  unfit  for  Man  or  Bead:  ;  for  a 
Sheep,  as  well  as  a  Man,  loves  a  fweet  Turnep, 
and  will  thrive  accordingly  on  the  fame. 

Why  Harrows  are  fometimes  employ'd  before  the 

Hand •  hoe ,  for  improving  a  Turnep- crop.  — - —  T h  is 

has  been  found  to  be  a  very  fuccefsful  way,  when 
Turneps  appear  too  thick  •,  and  the  more  fo,  when 
the  Ground  has  got  hard  by  the  Fall  of  heavy 
Rains  quickly  after  the  Turnep-feed  is  fown  :  Then 
after  the  Turneps  are  got  big  enough  for  the  Hand- 
hoe,  the  Harrows,  by  being  drawn  over  them  once 
or  twice  in  a  Place,  will  not  only  thin  their  Num¬ 
bers* 
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bers,  but  at  the  fame  time  loofen  the  hard  Surfkcfe; 
and  give  infant  Plants  an  Opportunity  to  ftrike 
their  Roots  with  Eafe  and  Freedom  into  the  Earths 
for  their  greater  Nourifhment,  preparatory,  for  the 
Hand-hoe  to  follow  prefently  after  *,  for  where  the 
Surface  is  hard,  the  Turneps  will  languifh,  inftead 
Of  thriving  5  nor  can  the  Hand-hoe  penetrate  deep 
enough,  in  this  Cafe,  to  give  the  Turneps  fuch  a 
fufficient  Quantity  of  Mould  as  is  requifite  for  their 
Afliftance.  And  a  Gravel,  which  is  accounted  one 
of  the  beft  of  Soils  for  producing  the  fweeteft  Tur¬ 
neps,  is  the  molt  liable  of  all  others  to  acquire  a 
hard  Surface  by  the  Fall  of  hafty  and  heavy  Rains, 
This  Piece  of  Hufbandry  an  old  Farmer  near  me 
gave  the  greateft  Example  of,  that  I  ever  knew; 
and  he  often  fucceeded  in  the  Enjoyment  of  very 
profitable  Crops  by  this  means. 

Of  the  erroneous  JVay  that  fome  take  to  get  a  Crop  of 
Turneps,  without  Hoeing.— — -In  Nottinghamjhire,  and 
in  fome  other  Parts  of  the  North,  they  fow  their 
Turnep-feed  in  the  broad-caft  Way,  with  an  In¬ 
tention  not  to  hand-hoe  their  Turneps :  And,  that 
the  Seed  may  thus  produce  a  large  Crop,  they 
plow  well,  and  muck  well,  and  fow  only  half  the 
Quantity  of  Seed  ;  we  ufually  do  in  the  Southern 
Parts  of  England ,  on  purpofe  that  the  Turneps 
fhould  grow  thick  enough  for  Hoeing.  This,  I 
mu  ft  confefs,  happens  fometimes  to  prove  a  good 
Crop  for  feeding  their  Sheep,  Cows,  or  Oxen,  in 
the  Field  :  But  this  is  Money  falfely  faved  ;  for  if 
an  Acre  of  Ground  had  no  Turnep-feed  fovved  on 
it,  and  was  hoed  all  over  at  five  Shillings  an  Acre, 
it  would  well  pay  the  Charge  ;  becaufe  good  Hand- 
hoeing  is  near  as  good  as  plowing  ;  and  this  the 
next  Crop  of  Grain  would  plainly  prove,  by  fhew.- 
ing  to  a  tittle,  how  far  the  Hoe  was  employed. 
The  Hoe,  therefore,  is  well  known,  not  only  to 
keep  down  many  Weeds,  and  kill  others;  buc  ie 
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likewife  keeps  the  Ground  fine  and  fweet,  and 
caufes  the  Turneps  generally  to  grow  as  big  again 
as  otherwifethey  would  be,  unlefs  a  very  favourable 
wet  Seafon  happen  to  fuch  unhoed  Turneps,  and 
they  luckily  Hand  thin  enough  by  Accident  ;  for  I 
can  call  it  no  other,  becaufe  when  fuch  a  regular 
full  Crop  falls  once  to  the  Owner’s  Share,  by  omit¬ 
ting  hoeing  it,  I  dare  fay  he  miifes  twice  or  more 
of  it.  Wherefore,  I  fhould  think  no  wife  Farmer 
ought  to  truft  to  fuch  a  Chance,  for  two  Reafons : 
One  is,  If  his  firft  Sowing  miffes,  fine  Weather  for 
plowing  and  fowing  again  may  not  happen  a  fecond 
time  in  that  Seafon  :  The  other  is,  If  he  fhould  be 
difappointed,  and  not  get  a  Crop,  he  may  fuffer 
much,  by  being  deprived  of  a  Winter  Subfiftence 
for  his  Cattle  ;  and  fo  of  a  Drefling  for  a  fucceed- 
ing  Crop  of  Barley.  If  a  Hertford/hire  Farmer  was 
known  to  neglect  hoeing  a  Crop  of  Turneps,  on 
purpofe  to  fave  Money  this  way,  he  would  be 
readily  cenfur’d  for  one  of  the  worft  of  Hufband- 
men.  However,  fo  it  is,  that  in  fome  of  the 
Northern  Counties,  they  wilfully  negltd  it  ;  and 
asCuftom  rivets  them  in  it  more  and  more,  they  are 
fo  far  from  being  brought  over  to  the  Practice  of 
Hand-hoeing  Turneps,  that  fome  ftrenuoufly  argue 
againft  it,  and  fay  it  is  a  needlefs  Expence.  But 
were  thefe  Northern  Farmers  to  fee  how  the  Mid- 
dlefex  Men  hoe  their  Horfe- beans,  even  where  the 
Seed  was  lown  in  the  promifcuous  way,  I  fhould 
think  it  would  be  enough  to  convince  them  of  the 
Benefit  of  Hand-hoeing,  and  alter  their  old  wrong 
Notion,  that  Hand-hoeing  Turneps  is  an  unnecef- 
fary  Expence.  But  I  will  put  the  Matter  upon  this 
fair  Ififue  :  Let  a  Crop  of  Turneps  be  hoed,  and 
another  unhoed  *  the  Crop  of  Barley  that  follows 
the  firft,  if  fed  off,  will  be  twice  as  good  as  that 
which  follows  the  laft.  And,  that  we  may  with 
the  more  Afiiirance  hope  for  a  plentiful  Crop  of 
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Turneps  and  Barley,  in  Hertford/hire  we  commonly 
fow  three  Pounds  of  Turnep-feed  on  each  Acre, 
with  an  Intent  there  fhall  be  enough  for  the  Fly, 
the  Owner,  and  for  employing  the  Hand-hoe  to 
thin  the  Crop.  But  fince  I  am  here  engaged  in 
writing  on  the  Northern  Way  of  fowing  Turneps 
not  to  be  hoed,  I  fhall  proceed  to  fhew  the  bene¬ 
ficial  Ufe  of  the  Sheim  Inftrument,  that  would  be 
very  ferviceable  to  all  thofe  who  would  not  be  at 
the  Charge  of  Hand-hoeing  Turneps. 

How  the  Sheim  Inftrument  jupplies  the  Place  of 

Hand-hoeing  Turneps  - — -Now  thofe  Northern 

Farmers,  who  think  it  an  extravagant  Charge  to 
give  five  Shillings  for  Hand-hoeing  an  Acre  of 
young  Turneps,  fhould  have  the  triangular  Sheim 
Inftrument  by  them,  ready  to  be  made  ufe  of  for 
fupplying  the  Hand-hoe  ;  which  it  will  do,  though 
the  Turneps  come  up  ever  fo  thick.  The  Time 
for  ufing  the  Sheim  is,  when  the  Turneps  are  large 
enough  for  Hand-hoeing  ;  then  we  faften  three  or 
four  Horfes  in  Length  to  it,  that,  I  will  fuppofe, 
has  only  eight  little  iron  Hoes,  or  Feet,  left  fixed 
in  a  Row,  on  the  outfide  wide  Beam,  or  third  Part 
of  the  Sheim:  For,  in  this  Cafe,  the  three  Hoes, 
that,  at  other  times  for  other  Ufes,  ftand  fixed  m 
each  of  the  other  two  Side-beams,  and  the  fingle 
Hoe  that  (lands  in  the  Middle,  to  make  up  the 
whole  Number  fifteen,  are  taken  out.  When  the 
Sheim  is  in  this  Order,  the  Ploughman  holds  it  by 
its  two  fixed  wooden  Handles,  while  the  Horfes 
draw  it  in  a  ftrait  Line;  and  thus  forces  the  Hoes 
to  tear  up  and  deftroy  all  the  young  Turnep-plants 
that  ftand  in  their  way  ;  leaving  only  thofe  to  grow, 
that  ftood  in  the  Interfpaces  between  each  Hoe : 
Thus  the  Breadth  of  three  or  four  Feet  of  Ground 
may  be  hoed  at  a  time,  by  the  Horfes  Draught ; 
and,  in  one  Day’s  Journey  of  eight  Honrs  Work, 
there  may  be  three  ilcres,  or  more,  of  Ground, 
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thus  hoed  long-ways.  But  if,  after  this  firft  Ope¬ 
ration,  the  Turnep-plants  are  thought  to  ftand  too 
thick,  the  Sheim  may  be  drawn  again  the  Crofs- 
way,  contrary  to  the  laft  *,  which  will  hoe  all  the 
Turnep-crop  in  fquare  Work,  in  the  neareft  Imi¬ 
tation  of  Hand-hoeing  that  can  be  done  byHorfes 
drawing.  And,  indeed,  I  mu  ft  needs  fay,  this  is 
an  excellent  cheap  ready  Way  •,  becaufe,  to  have 
always  fuch  an  lnftrument  ready  in  the  Turnep- 
feafon,  may  fave  a  great  Farmer  Scores  of  Pounds 
in  one  Year’s  time  •,  I  mean  a  Farmer  who  may 
fow  fifty  or  a  hundred  Acres  of  Land  with  Turnep- 
feed  in  a  Seafon :  For  fuch  a  great  Farmer,  it  is 
to  be  fuppofed,  can’t  get  Hands  enough,  at  plea- 
fure,  to  hoe  fo  much  Ground  fo  foon,  as  to  pre¬ 
fer  ve  the  young  Plants  from  fetting,  or  what  we 
call  burning  or  Hunting,  and,  confequently,  lpdil- 
ing.  Here  then  is  propofed  a  Remedy  that  may 
be  had  at  a  cheap  Rate  and,  when  once  had,  will 
laft  many  Years  with  careful  Ufage,  not  only  fof 
improvingTurnep-crops  in  the  cheapeft  and  quickeft 
Manner  poffible,  but  likewife  for  performing  other 
Works  in  Husbandry.  It  is  this  fame  lnftrument, 
that,  when  it  is  furnifhed  with  all  its  fifteen  little 
iron  Hoes,  and  drawn  over  a  Field  oflight  Earth, 
that  has  been  plow’d  before  with  a  common  Plough, 
to  get  it  tolerable  fine  •,  I  fay,  when  Ground  is  in 
this  Condition,  the  Sheim,  if  drawn  long-ways  and 
crofs-ways  over  it,  will  fine  it  to  an  admirable  De¬ 
gree,  and  make  it  ready  and  fit  to  fow  on  itTurnep- 
feed,  Wold-feed,  Cole-feed,  Flax-feed,  Wheat,  or 
Barley,  CjF.  and  dilpatch  more  of  fuch  Work  in 
one  Day,  than  four  Horfes  in  a  common  Plough 
ran  do  in  three.  This  is  Fadt ;  and  which  any 
Perfon  may  find  true,  if  they  will  have  one  fent 
them  for  a  Trial  •,  which  I  can  do  by  Ship  or 
Waggon,  for  a  Trifle  of  Charge,  in  comparifon 
of  the  great  Service  it  will  do  :  For  I  publifh  this 
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from  the  Field  of  Experience,  and  not  from  a 
Chamber  of  Theory-writing.  Therefore,  ail  Gen¬ 
tlemen  who  occupy  arable  Land,  and  fowTurnep- 
feed.  Corn,  and  artificial  Grades,  &c,  fhould, 
though  they  plow  but  little  Land,  have  one  of  thefe 
Inftruments  j  for,  if  they  have  but  little  Land  in 
their  Hands,  it  will  help  a  few  Horfes  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  Work  in  a  fmall  Space  of  Time ;  and,  if 
they  hold  a  great  deal,  it  will  ftill  fave  much  of 
Man’s  and  Horfes  Labour  :  And  how  valuable 
thefe  Articles  are,  every  Farmer  is  fenfible  of,  with¬ 
out  Information  ;  for  I  am  perfuaded,  that  if  this, 
and  fbme  other  Inftruments,  at  this  Time  unknown 
to  Thoufands,  were  made  ufe  of  by  them,  the  pre- 
fent  low  Market  for  Grain,  £s?c.  would  not  hurt 
them  *,  becaufe,  by  thefe  means,  they  would  be  able 
to  carry  on  their  Farming-bufinefs  with  a  great 
deal  lefs  Expence,  and  do  it  in  lefs  time  than  it  is 
ufually  done  in  the  common  Way  of  performing 
it  ;  which  are  the  two  main  Things  all  perfons 
concerned  in  Agriculture  eagerly  wifh  to  enjoy. 
But  it  is  to  be  fufpe&ed  few  will  go  out  of  their 
common  Road  of  Pradice,  to  buy  or  make  ufe  of 
this  cheap,  difpatching,  ferviceable  Engine,  much 
lefs  for  others  of  a  greater  Price. 

The  great  Improvement  that  may  be  made  by  /owing 
Turnep-feed  in  Drills ,  and  Cole-feed  in  the  Intervals — 
In  my  monthly  Book  of  the  Modern  Husbandman , 
for  June?  at  Page  27.  I  have  there  artiply  wrote 
on  the  Benefits  confequent  on  fowing  Turnep-feed 
in  Drills :  But  as  1  am  become  Mafter  of  more 
Knowlege  in  this  valuable  Branch  of  Hufbandry,  I 
lhall  here  refume  the  Subjed,  in  order  to  give  an 
Account  of  the  great  Improvement  that  may  be 
made  by  fowing  Turnep-feed  by  the  Drill-plough, 
in  Drills  four  Feet  afunder,  and  fowing  Cole- feed, 
broad-caft,  in  the  Intervals  or  vacant  Spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  Drills.  Now  this  fort  of  Hufbandry  is 
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confined  moftly  to  loamy  Soils  ;  for  dry  Gravels, 
Chalks,  and  Sands,  are  not  moift  nor  ftiff  enough 
to  nourifh  the  Cole-plants  in  Perfection  :  But  where 
the  Land  is  proper,  Turneps  may  be  drilled  in 
the  latter  End  of  this  Month,  and  the  Cole-feed  at 
the  fame  time  fown  broad-caft  between  the  Drills, 
which  a  good  Sower  will  eafily  do  ;  and  when  the 
Turnep  and  Cole-feed  is  fown,  a  light' Harrow 
may  be  drawn  over  all,  and  the  Land  harrowed 
once  or  twice  in  a  Place,  which  finifhes  the  whole 
Work  till  Hoeing-time.  Then,  if  the  Weather 
has  been  agreeable,  the  Turneps  and  the  Cole  may 
be  hoed  at  one  and  the  fame  time  ;  or  the  Tur¬ 
neps  may  be  hoed  firft,  and  the  Cole  afterwards, 
when  it  is  big  enough  to  hoe  ;  or  the  Turneps  may 
be  hoed,  and  the  Cole  always  left  unhoed.  The 
main  end  of  fowing  Turnep  feed  and  Cole-feed 
this  way,  is  to  give  the  Owner  an  Opportunity  to 
draw  the  Turneps,  and  feed  Sheep,  Cows,  or 
Oxen  with  them  off  the  Ground  they  grow  on  ; 
for  Turneps  may  be  fown  in  that  Ground,  which  by 
wet  Weather  will  not  endure  to  be  fed  on  by  Cat¬ 
tle,  left  they  ftolch  the  Land,  and  fpoil  the  Tur¬ 
neps.  And  as  Turneps,  for  the  moft  part,  get 
into  their  appling  Condition,  and  be  fit  to  eat, 
fooner  than  the  Cole,  the  Cole,  after  the  Tur¬ 
neps  are  carried  off,  may  be  either  fed  on  the 
Place  by  Sheep,  Cows,  or  Oxen,  pr  cut,  and 
given  them  at  times  in  other  Parts.  This  is  a 
very  late  Improvement,  pra&ifed  only  by  a  very 
few  nice  Gentlemen,  who  are  very  much  in  the 
right  of  following  this  Practice,  becaufe  by  thefe 
Vegetables  they  are  capacitated  to  feed  Cattle 
fooner  and  later  in  the  Field  and  at  Home.  But 
there  is  another  Ufe  that  Cole  may  be  put  to, 
which  I  never  yet  wrote  of,  becaufe  I  never  knew 
but  one  Gentleman  do  it,  and  that  was  very  lately  ; 
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fo  that  I  muft  defer  publishing  this  ferviceable  Secret 
till  a  proper  Month. 

How  Turnep  and  Cole-feed  were  [own  promifcuoufly 
together . - -This  was  done  in  an  inclofed  gra¬ 

velly  loamy  Field,  in  this  Month  1743.  by  a 
Neighbour  of  mine,  where  both  Sorts  of  Seeds 
took  the  Ground  well  by  being  harrowed  in,  came 
up,  and  were  hoed  at  one  and  the  fame  time. 
But  it  happen’d  that  Such  Sowing  was  performed  too 
early  ;  for  dry  Weather  fucceeding  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  Soil  being  fomewhat  of  a  hot  Na¬ 
ture  withal,  the  Cole  run  up  into  Seed  before  the 
Summer  was  out,  got  dicky,  and  good  for  little. 
Therefore  both  the  Turneps  and  Cole-feed  had 
been  better  Town  a  Month  later  in  fuch  a  Soil,  that 
the  Coldnefs  of  the  Weather  might  have  retarded 
their  Growth,  and  kept  them  all  the  Winter  in 
Sufpence  of  Growth,  that  in  the  Spring  time  the 
Cole  might  have  been  invigorated  with  Heat 
enough  to  grow  again  for  feeding  and  cutting. 

The  Cafe  of  a  Farmer ,  who  j owed  a  whole  Field 
with  Tumep-feed  at  one  and  the  fame  tune  *,  and 
how  one  Part  took ,  and  flood  well  when  the  other 
Part  miffed.—- This  happened  to  be  a  Farmer’s 
Cafe  in  our  Country,  who  having  plowed  a  five- 
acre  Field  feveral  times  to  get  it  into  a  fine  Tilth, 
and  after  laid  all  the  Dung  he  had  on  the  fame, 
that  dunged  four  Acres  and  a  Rood  of  the  Field, 
leaving  three  Roods  undunged  *,  which  to  fup- 
ply,  he  penned  his  Sheep  on  the  fame  ;  and  when 
all  the  Field  was  thus  well  dreffed,  he  plowed 
and  fowed  it  all  over  with  Seed  of  the  green  round 
Turnep,  as  he  eiteemed  this  the  bell  of  all  others, 
becaufe  thefe  Sort  grow  up  with  fmall  upright 
Leaves,  fo  that  there  may  be  many  more  of  thefe 
grow  on  an  Acre  of  Ground,  than  others  that 
have  faroad-fpreading  Leaves,  which  take  up  a 
great  deal  of  Room,  and  hinder  their  (landing 
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clofe  ;  though  this  green  round  Sort  may  be  cal¬ 
led  a  large  Turnep,  is  a  very  fweec  one,  goes 
but  a  little  way  into  the  Ground,  and  will  Hand 
the  Frofts  extraordinary  well.  But  the  green 
Tankard,  and  red,  large,  round  Turnep,  he  re¬ 
jects,  for  that  the  firft  rots  by  frofty  Weather,  by 
their  Handing  high  out  of  the  Ground,  and  the 
other  by  taking  too  little  Hold  of  it.  This  round 
green  Turnep-feed  he  fowed  about  the  Beginning 
of  June  1743.  and  the  Confequence  was,  where 
the  Dung  was  laid  on  four  Acres  and  a  Rood  of 
this  incloied  Field,  the  Fly  bred^  or  were  invited 
to  harbour,  on  the  fame  Piece  of  Ground,  in  fuch 
Numbers,  that  they  eat  up  the  young  Turnep- 
crops  ;  when  the  three  Roods  of  Ground  efcaped 
their  Rapine,  and  was  as  full  of  Turnep-plants  as 
it  could  hold.  And  it  was  remarked  by  many, 
that  where-ever  Dung  was  laid  this  hot  dry  Summer 
to  nouriHi  a  Turnep-crop,  the  Fly  deftroyed  them. 
But  where  the  Ground  was  dereflfed  for  a  Turnep- 
crop  by  the  Fold,  the  Turneps  Hood  well  \  for 
the  Dung  and  Pifs  of  Sheep  is  of  fo  ftrong  a  Na¬ 
ture,  as  almoft  always  proves  an  Antidote  to  the 
Fly,  and  intirely  prevents  their  Mifchief. 

The  'profitable  Nature  of  the  white  round  and  the 
green  round  Turneps  >  and  the  unprofitable  Nature  of 

the  great  red  round  and  Tankard  Turneps - -Of 

all  thefe  Turneps  in  the  laft  Article  I  have  given 
fome  Account,  except  the  white  round  Turnep  ; 
and  therefore  (hall  proceed  to  fay  fomewhat  of 
this,  and  that  is,  that  this  white  round  Turnep  is 
an  excellent  Sort ;  for  it  is  an  early  and  late  Tur¬ 
nep,  a  Summer  and  a  Winter  one,  according  to 
,  the  time  of  lowing  the  Seed.  It  apples  or  bottles 
into  a  little  longilh  Round,  is  of  a  middling  Size, 
and  will  endure  Weather  well,  being  a  fit  fweec 
Turnep  for  either  Garden  or  Field  Ufes.  On  the 
.goth  Day  of  June  1744.  a  Hempftead  Gardener 
3  carried 
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carried  them  about  the  Country  in  a  Cart,  and  fold 
them  in  frnall  Bunches  for  a  Peny  each,  being  but 
nine  Weeks  old  from  the  Sowing  of  the  Seed* 
There  is  alfo  another  white  early  Turnep,  that  for 
many  Years  pall  has  been  fown  as  the  earliell  Sort 
of  all  others,  generally  called  the  Dutch  Turnep, 
but  by  fome  called  the  Moufe  or  Rat-tail  Turnep, 
of  a  very  clear  white  Colour,  and  of  fo  fiat  a  Body, 
that  it  is  very  apt  to  crack,  canker,  and  fpoil  its 
Sale :  Therefore,  at  this  time,  is  in  Diiefteem 
with  many,  who  have  left  that  Sort  off,  and  fowed 
this  longifh  round  Turnep  in  Preference  to  it. 

How  a  Gentleman's  Bailiff  fowed  a  Field  with  the 
Seed  of  the  great  round  red  Furnep ,  and  loft  the  Crop 
by  i/.—This  Bailiff,  as  the  choiceft  Turnep-feed 
he  could  get,  fowed  that  of  the  great  red  round 
Turnep,  and  the  Seed  produced  the  biggefl  Sort 
this  Country  afforded  :  But  as  their  Roots  run  but 
a  little  Way  into  the  Ground,  molt  of  the  Turnep 
was  above  it,  I  may  fay  near  all  of  it  ;  and  though, 
when  they  came  to  be  eaten,  they  looked  found,  yet 
they  were  puffy ,and  decaying  intoRottennefs,fo  that 
the  whole  Crop  was  worth  very  little.  But  if  they 
had  been  found  when  they  were  begun  to  be  eaten 
by  Sheep,  they  would  have  been  fpoiled  r,  for  as 
they  were  very  large,  upon  the  Sheeps  biting  their 
Tops,  they  loll  their  Hold  in  the  Ground,  and 
when  tumbled  about,  they  quickly  daubed  and, 
fpoiled.  But  the  green  and  white  round  Turneps 
take  a  middling  Hold  in  the  Earth  ;  grow  pretty 
large  *,  and  as  they  grow  more  couchant  than  the 
Tankard  Sort,  will  better  refill  F rolls  and  Wets, 
and  are  not  fo  liable  as  the  Tankard  Turnep  to  be 
pecked  and  damaged  by  Wood-pigeons,  Crows,’ 
Daws,  S'c.  but  may  be  fcooped  by  Sheep  to  the 
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C  H  A  P.  XV. 


Of  the  Prefervation  of  Wheat. 

S  an  Introduction  to  this  Chapter,  I  ffiall  make 


ule  of  Mr.  Worlidge’ s  own  Words,  becaufe 


he  nas  wrote  very  ufefully  on  this  Account,  when 
he  faid,  That  the  Prefervation  of  Corn,  when 
it  is  plenty  and  good,  is  of  very  great  Advantage 
to  the  Husbandman,  and  the  Kingdom  in  genera] ; 
for  in  fcarce  and  dear  Years  the  Husbandman  hath 
little  to  fell  to  advance  his  Stock,  and  the  Buyers 
are  ufually  furnifh’d  with  mufty  and  bad  Corn  from 
foreign  Parts,  or  from  fuch  as  were  ignorant  of 
the  ways  to  preferve  it. 

Therefore,  in  cheap  Years,  it  will  be  very  necef- 
fary  to  make  ufe  of  fome  of  thefe  ways  for  the 
ftoring  up  your  Plenty  of  Corn,  againft  a  time  of 
Scarcity. 

The  way  of  making  it  up  in  Ricks,  or  Rick- 
flavals,  let  on  Stones,  that  the  Mice  may  not  come 
at  it,  is  ufual  and  common. 

But  Corn  threfh’d,  and  clean  winnow’d,  is  apt 
to  be  mu  fly  ;  therefore  fome  advife,  that  you  lay 
up  your  Corn  in  the  Chaff  in  large  Granaries  made 
for  that  Purpofe,  fecurefrom  Mice  *,  and  when  you 
ufe  or  fell  it,  then  to  winnow  it. 

Alfo  it  is  advifed  to  mix  Beans  with  Corn,  and 
that  it  will  preferve  it  from  Heating  and  Muftinefs. 
It  is  probable,  that  if  the  Beans  are  well  dried  on  a 
Kiln,  it  may  fucceed  5  for  then  they  will  attract  all 
fuperfluous  Moifture  unto  them,  which  is  the  only 
Caufe  of  the  Injury  to  the  Corn  ;  for  in  Egypt, 
where  it  is  fo  dry,  Corn  will  keep  in  open  Grana¬ 
ries  many  Years,  as  in  Pharaoh’s  time.  The  Beans 
are  eafily  feparated  afterwards  from  the  Corn. 


It 
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It  is  reported,  that  Pieces  of  Iron,  Flint,  Peb¬ 
bles,  £sfc.  mixed  with  Corn,  preferve  it  from  heat¬ 
ing,  which  may  be  true  ;  for  it  is  ufual  to  fet  a 
Stick  an-end  in  Corn,  only  to  give  Pafiage  for  the 
Air,  to  prevent  heating,  A  large  Granary,  full  of 
fquare  wooden  Pipes,  full  of  fmall  Holes,  may 
keep  long  from  heating,  tho’  not  fo  well  as  the 
Chaff,  Beans,  &c. 

Alfo  fome  have  had  two  Granaries,  one  over  the 
other,  and  fill’d  the  upper,  which  had  a  fmall  Hole 
in  the  Bottom,  that  the  Corn  by  degrees,  like  Sand 
in  an  Hour*glafs,  hath  fallen  into  the  lower ;  and 
when  it  was  all  in  the  lower,  they  removed  it  into 
the  upper,  and  fo  kept  it  in  continual  Motion  i 
which  is  a  good  way  to  preferve  it. 

The  bed  Granaries  are  thofe  built  of  Brick  and 
Quarters  of  Timber,  wrought  in  the  Infide,  where¬ 
to  you  may  nail  Boards,  with  which  you  may  line 
it  fo  clofe  to  the  Brick,  that  there  may  be  no  Shel¬ 
ter  for  Vermin,  You  may  make  many  Stories,  one 
above  another :  Let  them  be  near  the  one  to  the 
other  ;  for  the  fhallower  the  Corn  lieth,  the  better, 
and  is  the  eafier  turned  5  which  will  be  very  neceC 
fary  to  do  fometimes. 

The  way  of  preferving  Corn  in  Granaries  may 
be  very  advantageous  againd  a  dear  Year ;  but  if 
you  keep  it  too  long  there,  it  may  be  unprofitable, 
and  is  not  fo  practicable  here  as  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  (He  means  Holland) : 

Firft ,  Becaufe  England  itfelf  is,  as  it  were,  a  Gra¬ 
nary  for  thefe  Countries,  when  they  have  fcarce  any 
there,  but  what  they  buy  abroad,  from  hence,  or 
elfewhere  ,  and  therefore  muff  have  Granaries  to 
lay  up  their  Corn  in,  when  they  buy  it. 

• Secondly  1  In  cafe  they  fhould  not  buy  (when  it  is 
cheap)  more  than  they  prefently  ufe,  in  dear  Years 
they  mud  expend  great  Part  of  their  Wealth 
abroad  for  Corn  ;  when,  in  England \  in  cafe,  it  be 

N  2 
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fometimes  dearer,  yet  our  Wealth  goes  not  farther 
than  to  the  Farmer,  except  in  times  of  great  Scar¬ 
city,  which  do  not  happen  above  once  in  ten  or 
twelve  Years. 

thirdly.  In  time  of  War  they  cannot  have  Corn 
lo  certainly  imported  as  in  time  of  Peace  ;  fo  they 
are  compelPd  to  provide  againft  a  wet  Day,  as 
Husbandmen  ufually  term  it ;  when,  on  the  other 
Side  (let  the  Seas  be  never  fo  much  troubled),  we 
have  our  Corn  at  home. 

So  that  the  principal  Ufe  of  a  Granary  is  againft 
a  very  dear  Year  ;  therefore  it  is  moft  advifeable  to 
difpofe  of  your  Corn  in  your  Granary  every  other 
Year,  and  lay  up  a  new  Store  at  a  low  Market; 
for  by  the  fhrinking  of  the  Wheat,  and  the  Age 
of  it,  you  may  otherwife  fuffer  more  than  the 

Grain  of  a  dear  Year  can  recompenfe  you.— - 

So  far  Mr.  IVorlidge,  which  leads  me  to  advance 
what  I  have  to  fay  on  this  important  Subjedl ;  and 
that  is, 

How  a  Gentleman  built  feveral  convenient  Granaries 
for  preferving  Wheat ,  in  order  to  improve  his  Fortune 
by  trading  in  the  fame  \  and  how  he  fuftain'd  c onf  der¬ 
ail  e  Ioffes  by  wrong  Management. - This  Gentle¬ 

man  was  the  younger  Son  of  an  honourable  Fami¬ 
ly,  who,  having  nothing  but  the  Improvement  of 
his  Money  to  increafe  his  Fortune  with,  fell  in  with 
a  Project  of  doing  it  by  buying  Wheat  in  a  cheap 
time,  in  order  to  keep,  and  fell  it  out  again  at  an 
advanced  Price.  To  this  Purpofe  he  built  feveral 
convenient  Granaries,  or  Store-rooms,  that  held 
fome  hundred  Quarters  of  this  Grain  $  and  that  in 
fo  commodious  a  manner,  that  he  could  let  the 
Corn  in  an  upper  Room  dc-fcend  by  a  ffnall  Stream 
into  a  lower  one,  which,  by  returning  into  its 
former  Loft,  might  be  made  to  run  down  again, 
and  fo  be  continued  at  Pleafure  ,  which  proved  a 
fort  of  Fan  to  the  Grain,  and  contributed  very 
2  much 
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much  to  clearing  the  Wheat  of  its  Duft,  and  pre- 
ferving  it  fweet.  So  far  he  was  abfolutely  right.  But 
as  I  have  here  fliewn  the  better,  I  fliall  now  fhew 
the  worfe  Part  of  his  Management,  and  that  was 
this :  He,  for  much  the  greater  Quantity,  bought 
right  dry  plump  Wheat,  that  would  keep  found 
Years  together ;  and  thus  went  on  well  for  fome 
time,  till  he  embraced  a  wrong  Notion,  for  Cheap- 
nefs-fake,  of  buying  Wheat  that  was  not  thorough 
dry,  thinking  (I  fuppofe)  that  a  little  Quantity  of 
fuch  Wheat  would  not  hurt  the  greater  Quantity 
of  dry  Wheat.  Yet  fo  it  happen’d,  that  the  little 
Quantity  of  damp  Wheat  damaged  the  greater 
Quantity  of  dry  Wheat ;  for  the  Moifture  of  the 
former  was  made  to  fweat  out  by  the  Heat  of  the 
large  Body  of  the  latter  it  lay  amongft  •,  which 
Moifture,  fo  extracted,  infedfed  the  dry  Wheat,  and 
do  one  Parcel  another,  till  moll  of  it  fuflfered,  and 
the  Gentleman  was  forced  to  fell  it  at  a  lower  Price 
than  ordinary.  And  going  on  in  this  manner,  he 
in  the  End  loft  more  than  he  got,  chiefly  becaufe 
he  was  not  Mafter  of  Judgment  enough  to  buy  a 
right  Sort  of  Wheat  for  his  Purpofe  :  Which  leads 
me  to  fhew  the  Value  of  a  Book  of  Hufbandry  in 
this  one  material  Branch  of  Knowlege  ;  viz.  how 
to  buy  a  right  fort  of  Wheat  to  lay  up,  in  order 
to  improve  the  trading  Peny  ,  for  if  this  is  not 
truly  underftood,  a  Perlon  that  undertakes  this  Bu- 
flnefs  may  run  out  a  Fortune,  inftead  of  acquiring 
one,  and  thus  ruin  himfelf  and  Family.  Of  this 
Matter  I  could,  were  it  convenient  to  mention  Par¬ 
ticulars,  give  Inftances  of  gaining  and  loflng  on 
both  Sides ;  of  which  1  fhall  only  touch  here¬ 
after  in  a  general  way,  and  at  prefent  proceed  to 
give  a  further  Account  of  a  convenient  Granary 
erected  in  a  foreign  Country, 
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A  large  Granary  described ,  as  it  was  built  at  New 
Rrunfwick,  or  New  Harlem,  for  the  Preservation 
and  Stowage  of  Wheat  .—Houghton  fays  it  fhould  be 
three  hundred  Feet  long,  eighteen  wide,  and  Lime 
within  the  Walls  ;  feven  Stories  high,  each  feven 
Feet  high,  built  with  burnt  Brick  and  Sand.  The 
Ends  muft  be  North  and  South.  In  the  Sides 
there  muft  be  large  Windows,  to  open  well,  and 
Ihut  dole  :  When  thefe  be  open,  and  the  Corn 
ftirr’d,  the  Duft  will  fly  as  the  Wind  fits.  In  fair 
Weather  they  muft  be  open,  to  have  the  Corn  dry; 
and  in  other  Weather  they  muft  be  fhut,  and  a  Fire 
muft  be  in  Stoves  in  the  Middle,  to  keep  all  dry. 
There  muft  be  Troughs  or  Spouts  to  throw  it  from 
the  upper  Granaries  to  the  loweft,  and  into  the 
Barges,  and  Cranes  to  turn  in  when  Need  be.  And 
the  Charge  of  this,  at  New  Brumfwick>  or  New 
Harlem ,  he  reckons  at  820 1.  but  it  will  keep 
14000  Quarters  of  Corn,  and  fix  Labourers,  with 
one  Clerk,  will  manage  it :  And  their  Wages  he 
reckons  at  120/.  which,  with  80/.  the!  Intereft  of 
the  firftCharge  at  10  /.  per  Cent,  the  yearly  Charge 
will  be  200  /.  6  d.  the  Quarter,  for  keeping  the 
14000  Quarters  of  Wheat,  which  is  350 1.  a  Year 

fortGranary-rent. - Mr.  Houghton  fays  further, 

that  it  is  the  Dearnefs  of  Corn  that  encourages  the 
Farmer  not  only  to  pay  his  Rent  well,  but  to  live 
high,  and  to  improve  all  unimproved  Land  within 
his  Reach,  which  will  ftill  increafe  Trade  and  Re¬ 
venue  ;  and  the  Neceftity  wi  1  make  the  Manufac¬ 
turers  work  harder,  and  that  will  increafe  Manu«* 
failures.  To  which  I  add,  that  when  Wheat  is 
cTar,  Cattle  is  dear,  Cfr.  becaufe  then  the  Farmer 
ba$  Money  to  lay  out ;  but  when  Wheat  is  cheap, 
all  elfe  is  cheap. 

The  feveral  forts  of  Perfons  that  are  ufually  con¬ 
cerned  in  laying  up  and  keeping  Wheat  a  gain  ft  a  rifting 

Market , 
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3\fiarket. - -Thefe  are  generally  four  feveral 

Sorts :  Firft,  The  Gentleman  and  Yeoman.  Second¬ 
ly,  The  Farmer.  Thirdly,  The  Mealman.  And 
fourthly,  The  Traunter.  Of  thefe  feveral  Sorts  I 
intend  to  give  fome  Account,  as  follows.  And,  firft. 
Of  the  Gentleman  or  Yeoman. 

Of  the  Gentleman  or  Yeoman's  laying  up  Wheat y 

and  keeping  it  againft  a  rifing  Market . - The 

Gentleman  and  Yeoman  I  would  here  be  under- 
ftood  to  treat  of  under  one  Denomination,  becaufe 
thefe,  for  the  general  part,  are  the  richeft  Perfons 
in  the  Nation,  and  therefore  the  molt  capable  of 
all  others  to  bear  Stock  (as  we  call  it  in  Hertford - 
J hire )  ;  that  is,  to  lay  out  and  expend  Money,  from 
time  to  time,  for  Years  together,  without  getting- 
any  by  the  Sale  of  his  Wheat  *,  for  this  is  a  fort  of 
Gain  that  is  coveted,  and  endeavoured  after,  from 
the  Duke  to  the  Peafant,  as  I  fhall  hereafter  make 
appear. 

Tbo*  Jews,  Turks,  Chriftians,  different  Tenets  hold , 

Yet  all  agree  in  idolizing  Gold. 

And  this  is  done  in  hopes  that  a  Market  will 
hereafter  rife  to  a  greater  Price  of  Profit  than  at 
prefent  it  affords,  and  thereby  double  or  treble  his 
Gain  ;  for  this  Purpofe  it  is,  that  he  lays  up  this 
his  golden  Grain  in  Stacks,  or  in  Cocks  abroad  un¬ 
der  the  Cover  of  Thatch,  or  that  of  Boards,  made 
in  the  manner  of  a  Butch  Barn,  and  on  Pedeftals  of 
Brick  or  Stone,  to  prevent  Mice  and  Rats  entering 
and  damaging  them,  and  for  preferving  his  Corn 
fweet  and  found,  by  the  Benefit  of  the  circumam¬ 
bient  open  Air,  that  blows  around  them  ;  or  has  his 
Wheat  thraftftd,  and  then  ftores  it  up  in  its  Chaff 
in  Granaries,  or  keeps  it  in  Sacks;  which  feveral 
ways  of  Prefer vation  I  fhall  fpeak  of  in  their 
Places. 

flow 
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How  a  Teoman  fuflaitfd  great  Damage  by  laying  up 
great  Quantities  of  Wheat  againfl  a  rifing  Market , 
and  vowing  he  would  fell  none  of  it  till  the  Market 

rofe  to  four  Shillings  a  Bufhel. - It  is  well  known 

at  Gaddefden ,  and  Parts  adjacent,  that  a  Yeoman 
of  a  confiderable  landed  Eftate,  who  kept  it  in  his 
own  Hands,  and  occupied  it  as  well  as  moft  Men 
(for  he  was  accounted  a  good  Hufbandman),  had 
fuch  an  Itch  to  get  Money  fafter  than  his  Neigh¬ 
bours,  that  he  hoarded  his  Corn  for  feveral  Years 
together,  becauie  he  vowed  he  would  not  fell  it 
till  it  was  four  Shillings  a  Bufhel.  And,  fure 
enough,  he  kept  his  Word  unbroken  till  he  died, 
which,  if  I  am  not  miflaken,  happened  near  the 
feventh  Year  after  he  had  begun  magazining  his 
Wheat  in  Ricks,  Stacks,  or  Cocks.  Now  this 
rafh  Vow  of  his  was  attended  with  a  fad  Confe- 
quence  *,  for  when  his  Executors  came  to  take  the 
Wheat  into  the  Barn,  for  threfhing  it  out  to  fell  it, 
there  was  a  prodigious  Number  of  Mice  found  in 
his  Ricks,  that  had  devour’d  his  Corn  in  very  great 
Quantities,  and  damaged  a  great  deal  befides. 
And  what  added  to  the  Misfortune  was,  he  bor¬ 
row’d  great  Sums  of  Money,  in  order  to  fudain 
the  many  Expences  occafion’d  by  his  thus  laying 
up  a  very  large  dead  Stock  of  Wheat  for  feveral 
Years. 

How  a  wicked  Yeoman  came  off  a  great  Lofer  by 

keeping  Wheat  too  long . - About  eight  Miles  from 

me,  about  the  Year  1724.  lived  a  rich  wicked 
Yeoman,  who  kept  two  Sorts  of  things  too  long  : 
One  was  a  Parcel  of  Whores  in  his  Houfe,  and 
large  Parcels  of  Wheat  abroad  in  Ricks,  in  Cocks, 
and  in  his  Barns  ;  for  thisPerfon  rented  the  Tythes 
of  a  very  large  and  famous  Parifh,  which  gave 
him  an  Opportunity,  with  what  Corn  his  own 
Edate  produced,  to  amafs,  in  a  few  Years,  prodi¬ 
gious  Quantities  of  Wheat  b  and  this  he  did  on 

purpofe 
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purpofe  to  obtain  a  greater  Price  for  it  than  ordi¬ 
nary.  But  fo  it  happened,  that  he  was  difappointed 
of  his  Defign  of  getting  a  great  deal  by  inch 
Stowage  ;  for  he  died  before  it  was  fold,  and  left 
his  valt  Stock  behind  him,  that  he  had  hoarded 
up  feveral  Years,  till  at  laft  good  Part  of  it  was 
fpoiled  through  Age.  Pie  was  a  notorious  wicked 
Liver  ;  and  who,  among  the  reft  of  his  unjuft 
Deeds,  railed-in  a  diftan t  Parcel  of  open  Field- 
ground,  that  lay  on  the  Edge  of  the  Yale  of  Alef- 
bury ,  contrary  to  all  Law  and  Reafon,  and  very 
much  to  the  Damage  of  the  poorer  fort  of  People, 
who,  before  this,  ufed  to  enjoy,  after  fuch  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  of  the  Year,  a  Liberty  for  their  Sheep  or 
Cows  to  feed  on  the  fame  :  And  upon  his  being 
afked.  Why  he  did  fo  ?  he  faid.  Go  to  Law  with 
me,  if  you  think  fit. 

How  a  Gentleman  hired  a  Store-room  in  a  Market • 
town  for  lafing  up  and  keeping  Wheat  again  ft  a  rifing 
Market  *,  and  how  it  was  fpoiled  for  Sale . — —In  the 
Year  1741,  a  Gentleman  bought  a  great  Quantity 
of  Wheat  at  Market,  and  fent  a  great  deal  of  his 
own  thither  befides  (for  he  held  a  large  Farm  in 
his  Elands),  to  lay  up  for  a  future  Sale.  To  this 
Purpofe  he  hired  a  Store-room  in  the  fame  Town, 
as  a  Loft  or  Granary  to  keep  it  in  ;  but,  being  un- 
fkill’d  in  the  Bufinefs,  he  mix’d  fome  damp  Wheat 
with  his  dry  Wheat  *,  and  that  produced  fuch  a 
Heat  and  Fermentation  as  bred  a  great  Moiflure, 
and  even  wetted  all  the  Heap,  to  a  confiderable 
Damage  •,  for  by  this  means  it  quite  fpoil’d  the  Sale 
of  it,  becaufe  it  matted  together  -,  infomuch  that 
if  a  Sack  of  it  was  cut,  it  was  thought  the  Wheat 
would  not  fall  into  Parts.  This  obliged  him  to 
fetch  it  away  from  the  Loft,  and  carry  it  to  the 
Mill,  to  break  the  Kernels,  and  fit  them  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  feeding  his  Hogs  with  it  *,  for  it  was  not  fit 
for  human  Ufe.  By  this  wrong  Management  the 

O  Gen- 
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Gentleman  fuftain’d  a  great  Lofs  ;  for  he  was  of¬ 
fer’d  fix  Shillings  a  Bufhel  for  all  or  mod:  of  it. 
But,  refufing  this  good  Price,  he  kept  it  on  till  found 
Wheat  fold,  in  September  1742  for,  three  Shillings 
a  Bufhel,  when  his  damaged  Wheat  could  not  be 
fold  at  all.  / 

How  fever  at  Perfons  were  deceived  in  keeping  Wheat 

too  long  before  they  fold  it. - On  Thurfday  the 

1 6th  of  April  17 42,  there  happened  to  be  the  big- 
geft  Market  at  He?nfted  in  Hertfordjhire  that  had  been 
known  for  many  Years  before.  The  Reafon  for 
which  was  this :  The  very  next  Year  after  the  hard 
Froft  of  1739,  there  was  a  Famine;  that  raifed 
the  Price  of  this  Grain  to  fix  Shillings  a  Bufhel  in 
Hemfted  Market:  But  this  Price  did  not  fatisfy 
many  Farmers.  On  the  contrary,  it  infatuated 
them  with  fuch  afpiring  Notions  of  Covetoufnefs, 
as  to  deterThoufands  from  felling  their  Wheat  even 
at  this  large  Rate  ;  and  thereby  fo  enhanced  the 
Price  of  it,  as  to  caufe  it  to  be  fold,  in  fome  Mar¬ 
kets,  in  1740,  for  eight  Shillings  a  Bufhel.  In  our 
Parifh  of  Little  Gaddefden ,  two  Farmers  fold  their 
Wheat  in  1740  for  fix  Shillings  a  Bufhel,  as  well 
as  myfelf :  But  they  believing,  or  rather  hoping,  it 
would  rife  to  ten  Shillings  a  Bufhel,  defifted  felling 
any  more;  but,  inftead  of  grafping  that  Sum,  they, 
at  laid,  were  obliged  to  fell  it  for  three  Shillings  a 
Bufhel :  For,  as  many  Farmers  were  of  their  Mind, 
they  fold  no  more  of  their  Wheat  than  what  mere 
Neceffity  forced  them  to,  till  the  Year  1742,  when 
.the  lower  Country,  or  Vale  Farmers,  had  done 
fowing  their  Lent-grain,  there  were  fo  many  Wag¬ 
gon-loads  of  Wheat  brought  up  on  the  faid  16th 
Day  of  April ,  to  Hemfted  Market,  that  the  belt 

Wheat  was  fold  for  no  more  than - Shillings 

a  Bufhel.  But  our  two  Gaddefden  Farmers  came 
worfe  off;  for  they  kept  their  Wheat  in  Sacks,  till 
it  was  very  much  damaged,  by  reafon  it  was  a  little 

1  damp- 
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dampifli  when  Hrfb  put  into  them  ;  and,  therefore, 
were  obliged  to  fell  it  for  three  Shillings  a  Bulhei, 
on  the  fame  1 6th  Day  of  April  1742. 

How  a  Perfon  kept  Wheat  found  feveral  Tears  t& 

Profit. - A  Perfon  living  near  Tring  in  Hertford - 

Jhire  kept  above  fifteen  hundred  Bufhels  of  Wheat 
in  Bins,  without  ftirring  it  5  and  it  is  reported, 
that  it  kept  free  of  the  Wevil  five  or  fix  Years : 
But,  though  it  may  be  faid  to  have  kept  found  all 
that  Time,  yet  it  had  a  Tang  on  taking.  Another 
Perfon,  who  lived  about  fix  Miles  Didance  from 
him,  is  faid  to  have  kept  Wheat  in  Bins  three 
or  four  Years,  till  the  Skin  of  it  appeared  to  be 
Part  off ;  for  the  Flour  of  the  Corn  feeds  on  the 
Skin,  as  the  Infide  of  an  Orange,  or  Lemon,  does 
on  its  Rind.  This  Wheat  was  ground,  and  made 
not  only  a  great  deal  of  Flour,  but  of  the  fined, 
forced,  and  bed  Sort  *,  fo  that  they  who  bought  of 
it  once,  would  have  more.  Wheat,  kept  thus 
found,  ground  very  Oiort,  running  modly  into 
Flour,  becaufe  it  had  but  little  Bran  ;  for  when 
Wheat  is  laid  up,  thoroughly  cured,  the  Salts,  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  have  Power  to  ferment  a  little,  and  a£t 
free,  and  unmoleded  by  too  much  Moidure  •,  and 
thus  feed  on  the  Skin  of  the  Wheat,  while  the 
Flour  remains  fweet,  fhort,  and  fine. 

How  an  old  Farmer  preferved  his  Wheat  in  Sacks . 
— — An  old  Farmer,  who  occupied  a  very  fmall 
Farm,  to  get  his  Wheat  dry,  and  preferve  it  fo, 
took  this  Method,  for  want  of  Bins :  He  put  it  in 
Sacks,  and  had  them  carried  up  into  a  Chamber, 
where  he  put  a  Stick  into  the  Middle  of  each  Sack, 
and  run  it  down  to  the  Bottom  ;  then,  every  time 
his  Wife  baked,  he  cook  the  Sticks  out  *,  and,  after 
the  Bread  was  drawn,  he  laid  them  in  the  Oven  to 
dry:  And  this  Cudom  he  continued  till  the  Wheat 
was  fold  for,  by  thus  drying  the  Sticks  every 

O  2  Baking- 
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Baking-time,  they  abforb’d  the  Humidity  of  the 
Wheat,  and  did  it  a  great  deal  of  Service. 

A  fecond  Cafe  of  the  fame. - — — The  HarV-eft 

1 74  was  attended  wirh  Rains,  which  occahoned  a 
great  deal  of  damp  Wheat.  One  of  my  Neigh¬ 
bours,  who  rented  a  fmall  Faam,  took  this  Method 
to  dry  it:  He  put  a  Couple  of  Sacks  at  a  time 
near  the  Fire,  in  order  to  dry  the  Wheat,  and  fit 
it  for  Market:  To  this  Purpofe,  he  put  a  Stick 
about  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Mop  or  Broomdick  into 
each  Sack,  which,  though  forced,  went  down  to 
the  Bottom  of  the  Sack  with  great  Difficulty  ;  for 
the  Wheat  was  very  damp,  even  to  a  clotted  De¬ 
gree.  When  a  Sack  had  been  a  Month  near  the 
Fire,  he  fhifted  the  Wheat  into  another  Sack  ;  and 
then  the  bottom  Wheat  became  the  upper mod,  and 
the  Stick  went  down  pretty  eafy  :  And,  by  this 
Method,  he  got  his  Wheat  into  tolerable  good  Or¬ 
der.  The  belt  Way,  therefore,  for  getting  a  fmall 
Parcel  of  damp  Wheat  dry,  is,  firft,  to  bake  the 
Sack;  next,  to  put  in  the  damp  Wheat;  next, 
to  put  it  near  the  Fire,  and  fhift  it  into  another 
Sack  every  Fortnight ;  and,  lad,  to  bake  the  Stick 
every  time  a  frelh  Sack  is  baked  to  fhift  the  Wheat 
into. 

Of  a  Farmer’s  keeping  Wheat  fix  Tears  in  Sacks. — 
This  Farmer  lives  about  two  Miles  from  me  ;  and 
who  about  the  Year — - fold  Wheat  for  fix  Shil¬ 

lings  a  Bufhel,  that  had  been  kept  in  Sacks  fix 
Years  in  a  Loft  at  Hemfted :  But,  when  he  fold 
this  Wheat,  it  was  in  a  damaged  Condition  ;  for 
the  Wevils  had  eaten  Part  of  the  Kernels  ;  and 
therefore  he  fold  it  almolt  for  half  the  Price  of 
found  Wheat,  which,  at  that  time,  was  ten  Shil¬ 
lings  a  Bufhel.  All  the  Sacks  were  rotted  at  Bot¬ 
tom,  which  obliged  him  to  fhift  all  the  Wheat  into 
others.  This  I  am  credibly  informed  of. 

How 
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How  a  Perfon  made  it  Part  of  his  Livelihood  to  buy 

Wheat  at  one  Market ,  and  fell  it  at  another .< - 

This  Perfon,  at  this  rime,  lives  near - 

in  Bedfordjhire ,  where  he  rents  a  little  Land  ;  and 
what  he  gets  by  that,  and  by  buying  of  Wheat  at 
one  Market,  and  felling  it  another,  he  makes  a  fhife 
to  maintain  his  Family.  Now  the  Method  he  takes 
to  buy  and  manage  his  Wheat,  is  this:  He  goes 
to  Bedford  Market,  that  lies  about  twelve  Miles 
diftant  from  him  *,  and  there,  about  Chrift mas-time^ 
when  Wheat  is  generally  threfhed  out  in  frofty 
Weather,  and  when  the  Farmers  Teams  of  this 
Country  can’t  carry  it  to  Markets  nearer  London , 
by  reafon  of  the  Badnefsof  their  clayey  miryRoads; 
he  then  buys  the  right  large  fi  ne  red  Lammas 
Wheat  ;  for  here,  I  believe  I  may  fav,  is  fold  the 
bed  of  this  Sort ;  becaufe  in  this  County,  North¬ 
ampton ,  and  Leicefterjhire ,  is  the  richeft  Wheat-land 
thought  to  be  in  England.  Here  he  buys  this  Wheat 
almoft  as  big  as  Cherry-ftones,  and  lays  it  up  in  a 
Loft,  or  Granary,  in  Sacks,  till  the  next  Spring: 
Then,  when  thefe  doughy  Roads  are  got  dry,  he 
fetches  it  home,  and  lays  his  Sacks  of  Wheat  in  a 
Chamber  of  his  Houfe  ;  obferving,  once  in  five  or 
fix  Months  time,  to  take  all  the  Wheat  out,  and 
lcreen  it,  to  free  it  from  Duff,  and  keep  it  fweet : 
Then  he  puts  it  up  again  into  the  fame  Sacks  ;  and, 
when  it  is  dry  funfhiny  Weather,  he  opens  the 
Mouth  of  each  Sack,  and  like  wife  his  Windows, 
for  the  Wheat  to  have  the  Benefit  of  the  Air  ;  but, 
when  it  is  foul  Weather,  he  ties  up  his  Sacks,  and 
fhuts  his  Windows  ;  now-and-then  turning  them 
Bottom  upwards,  for  the  Kernels  to  lie  in  a  con¬ 
trary  Pofition  to  what  they  did  before  ;  which  adds 
much  to  the  keeping  Wheat  from  heating,  and 
preventing  the  Breed  of  Wevils.  Thus  this  Man 
once  kept  a  Parcel  of  red  Lammas  Wheat,  that  he 
bought  in  Bedford  Market,  in  Sacks,  fix  Years, 

perfectly 
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perfedly  found,  till  he  fold  it  at  Hemfed ,  in  the 
Year  1737,  for  near  five  Shillings  a  Bufhel,  when 
others  fold  their  old  Wheat  for  only  four  Shillings  a 
Bufhel.  Not  that  this  is  his  conftant  Pra&ice,  to 
buy  Wheat  lor  keeping  it  fo  many  Years  ;  this  was 
only  a  particular  Fancy  ;  for  his  ufual  Way  was  to 
buy  and  fell  the  fame  Wheat  every  Year  ;  unlefs 
an  extraordinary  Profped  tempted  him  to  the  con¬ 
trary. 

How  feveral  Landlords  encourage  their  Tenants  to 
forbear  felling  their  Wheat ,  and  keep  it  againjl  a  rifing 

Market. - —This,  I  believe  I  may  fay,  is  much 

more  in  Pradice  in  the  lower  or  Northern  Counties 
of  England ,  than  in  the  Southern  Parts:  For,  as 
Gentlemen  live  more  remote  from  London ,  I  pre¬ 
fume  they  live  the  cheaper  *,  and,  confequently,  are 
better  enabled  to  give  their  Tenants  larger  Credit 
than  thofe  that  live  at  a  greater  Charge,  near  the 
expenfive  great  Metropolis.  This  is  obvious  to 
me,  not  only  from  the  Sight  of  thofe  many  Ricks, 
Stacks,  Mows,  and  Cocks  of  Corn  that  are  to  be 
feen  downwards,  more  than  in  our  Up-country  ; 
but  alfo  from  the  many  Relations  I  meet  with  from 
Tenants  who  enjoy  fuch  noble  Landlords,  that 
forbear  taking  their  Rents  two  or  three  Years  to¬ 
gether,  purely  on  account  of  giving  their  Tenants 
a  Chance  of  the  beft  Market :  And  this  Favour 
they  the  more  lecurely  grant  them,  as  they  are 
Eye-witnefFes  of  the  Stock  of  Grain  remaining 
on  their  Premifes,  fufficient  for  paying  them  all 
their  Rent.  And  this  kind  Ufage  has  often  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  Intereft  of  the  Tenant,  when  the  very 
Surplus-money  of  a  raifed  Market  has  paid  two  or 
three  Years  clear  Rent  off ;  that  is,  that  the  high 
Price  of  a  third  Year’s  rifing  Market  has  been  fo 
much  above  the  Price  Wheat  was  at  for  two  Years 
before,  that  it  has 'paid  three  Years  Rent :  Prece¬ 
dents  that  I  hardly  ever  meet  with  in  the  Southern, 
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but  often  in  the  Northern  Farts !  For  there  are 
great  Numbers  of  Waggon-loads  of  Wheat  drawn 
to  Hemfted  Market  in  the  Spring  and  Summer- 
feafon,  out  of  Buckinghamshire ,  Bedfordshire ,  North - 
amptonjhire ,  and  Leic eft er /hire :  And*  as  I  fell  all 
my  Grain  at  the  fame  Market,  I  have  frequent 
Opportunities  to  hear  of  thefe  generous  Landlords, 
and  vigilant  Tenants. 

Of  T raunters  buying  Wheat  to  fell  again ;  and  of 
lenants ,  who ,  by  their  own  Ability ,  top  /tor  Wheat 

for  a  rifing  Market. - The  Word  Iraunter ,  for 

aught  I  know,  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  Hert- 
fordfhire  than  elfewhere  ;  for  I  hardly  ever  heard  it 
mentioned  in  any  other  of  the  Southern  Counties. 
The  Word  Iraunter  I  take  to  mean,  ftridtly,  any 
Perfon  that  buys  Wheat  in  Sacks,  to  fell  again  in 
Sacks :  And  this  many  do  in  our  Parts  *,  chiefly. 
Gentlemen,  Farmers,  and  Trade fmen.  A  Gentle¬ 
man,  in  June  and  July  1744,  that  did  not  under- 
ftand  the  Matter  himfelf,  nor  cared  to  be  feen  in 
it,  employed  a  Perfon  that  did,  today  out  as  much 
of  his  Money  in  Wheat,  as  amounted  to  five  hun¬ 
dred  Pounds.  Accordingly,  he  hired  Lofts,  or 
Granaries,  near  the  Market- town,  to  keep  it  in, 
believing  he  then  bought  this  Grain  at  a  mod  low 
Price,  even  for  lefs  than  three  Shillings  a  Bufliel : 
And,  as  Wheat  was  never  known  to  be  drier,  nor 
in  better  Order,  there  is  no  Reafon  to  doubt,  but 
that  it  will,  upon  Occaflon,  keep  found  feveral 
Years.  There  are  alfo  fome  Farmers  that  follow 
this  Bufinefs ;  and  are  tempted  to  do  it,  chiefly 
from  the  great  Conveniency  they  enjoy,  in  having 
Teams  of  their  own  for  drawing  Wheat  from  one 
Market  to  another,  for  employing  their  Leifure- 
times.  I  have  feen  this  Piece  of  Hufbandry  per¬ 
formed  by  feveral  Farmers,  who,  living  between 
Leighton  in  Bedfordjhire ,  and  Hemfted  ia  Hertford- 

jhire , 
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Jhire ,  that  are  two  Markets  twelve  Miles  afunder, 
they  buy  it  at  the  former  to  fell  it  at  the  latter  ; 
and  this  they  do  in  one  and  the  fame  Week,  as  one 
is  on  a  Tuefday ,  and  the  other  on  a  Thurfday  •,  and, 
perhaps,  get  as  much  as  will  pay  Time  and  Car¬ 
riage,  and  fometimes  not*,  at  other  times  they  keep 
the  Wheat  for  a  rifing  Market.  Next  to  thefe, 
are  Gentlemens  and  Farmers  Servants,  who,  faving 
fome  Money  in  their  Services,  venture  it  this  Way, 
and  lay  it  up  in  Lofts,  in  hopes  to  get  an  Increafe : 
But,  for  thefe  three  Years  iaft  pall,  moft,  or  all, 
that  have  traded  this  Way,  have  been  Lofers,  be- 
caufe  Wheat  has  been  falling  from  the  great  Price 
of  fix,  feven,  and  eight  Shillings  a  Bufhel,  fince 
the  Year  1740  to  this  of  1744.  But,  for  following 
fuch  Traunting  Bufinefs,  the  Law  requires  the  Qua¬ 
lification  of  a  Licence,  to  be  had  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  Peace  of  each  County.  There  is  a  Farmer,  at 
this  Time  living  near  Buntingford  in  Hertford/hire , 
that  has  not  fold  any  of  his  Wheat  for  thefe  three 
YYarslafl:  pall  *,  becaufe  he  keeps  it  in  Mows  abroad, 
and  in  Sacks  at  home,  againft  a  rifing  Market,  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  wet  Harvelt,  or  otherwife  :  And  this 
he  does  from  his  own  Ability  of  Pocket,  that  en- 
ables  him  to  keep  fuch  a  dead  Stock  lo  many  Years, 
upon  a  Lottery  of  gaining  or  loiing. 

An  Account  of  a  Per  ion  dying  worth  about  forty 
thoufand  Pounds ,  the  greateft  Part  whereof  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  his  drying  Wheat ,  and  keeping  it  founds  to 

jell  at  an  advanced  Price,- - -This  Account  I  take 

verbatim  from  Mr.  Tull’s  Works,  who  fays,  that 
46  Tiie  mean  Price  of  Wheat,  betwixt  dear  and 
“  cheap,  i£  reckoned  five  Shillings  a  Bufhel :  5Tis 
4C  commonly  laid,  that  a  Farmer  cannot  thrive, 
sC  who,  for  want  of  Money,  is  obliged  to  fell  his 
“  Wheat  under  five  Shillings  a  Bufhel  ;  but,  if 
“  he  will  feli  it  dear,  he  muff  keep  it  when  it  is 

cheap  : 
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u  cheap  :  And  his  [meaning  the  Farmer’s]  Way 
u  of  keeping  it,  is  in  the  Straw  •,  ufing  his  belt 
u  Contrivances  to  preferve  it  from  the  Mice. 
“  But,”  fays  he,  “the  mod  fecure  Way  of  keeping 
*c  a  great  Quantity  of  Wheats  that  ever  I  heard 
of,  is  by  drying  of  it.  When  I  lived  in  Ox- 
fordjhire ,  one  of  my  neared  Neighbours  was 
cc  very  expert  in  this,  having  pra&ifed  it  for  great 
“  Part  of  his  Life.  When  Wheat  v/as  under  three 
Shillings  a  Bufhel,  he  bought,  in  the  Market, 
<c  as  much  of  the  middling  Sort  of  Wheat  as  his 
<c  Money  would  reach  to  purchafe.  He  has  often 
<c  told  me,  that  his  Method  was  to  dry  it  upon  a 
Hair-cloth*  in  a  Malt-kiln*  with  no  other  Fuel 
than  clean  Wheat  draw,  never  differing  it  to 
“  have  any  dronger  Heat  than  that  of  the  Sun. 
6C  The  longed  Time  he  ever  let  it  remain  in  this 
Heat,  was  twelve  Hours;  and  the  fhorted  Time, 
<c  about  four  Hours:  The  damper  theWheat  was, 
“  and  the  longer  intended  to  be  kept,  the  more 
s<  Drying  it  requires  :  But,  how  to  didinguilh 
*c  nicely  the  Degrees  of  Dampnefs,  and  the  Num- 
*c  ber  of  Hours  proper  for  its  Continuance  upon 
“  the  Kiln,  he  faid  was  an  Art  impoffible  to  be 
**  learnt  by  any  other  Means  than  by  Practice. 
u  About  three  or  four-and-twenty  Years  ago,  Wheat 
“  being  at  twelve  Shillings  a  Bu(hel,  he  had  in  his 
cc  Granaries,  as  I  was  informed,  live  thoufand 
*c  Quarters  of  dry’d  Wheat,  none  of  which  cod 
him  above  three  Shillings  a  Bufhel. 

<c  The  dry’d  Wheat  was  edeerried,  by  th t  London 
6<  Bakers*  to  work  better  than  any  new  Wheat 
“  that  the  Markets  afforded.  His  Speculation, 
<c  which  put  him  upon  this  Project,  was,  that 
*c  it  was  only  the  fuperfluous  Moidure  of  the  Grain 
cc  that  caufed  its  Corruption,  and  made  it  liable  to 
16  be  eaten  by  the  Wevil  ;  and  that,  when  this 
“  Moidure  was  dried  out,  it  might  be  kept  fweet 

P  44  and 
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4t  and  good  for  many  Years:  And  that  the  Effect 
C£  of  all  that  Heat  of  the  fame  Degree  was  the 
fet  fame,  whether  of  the  Straw  or  of  the  Sun.5* 

As  a  Proof,  he  would  fhew,  That  every  Grain 
of  his  Wheat  would  grow  after  being  kept  feven 
Years. 

He  was  a  mod  fincere  honed  Yeoman,  who  from 
a  fmall  Subdance  he  began  with,  left  behind  him 
about  forty  thoufand  Pounds ;  the  greateft  Part 
whereof  was  acquired  by  this  Drying  Method. 

By  this  Time  I  think  I  have  been  long  enough 
on  the  Subject  of  buying  and  preferving  Wheat; 
and  therefore  (hall  podpone  what  I  have  further  to 
fay  on  this  Matter,  to  another  Month’s  Works, 
wherein  I  intend  to  linifh  this  ferviceable  Account, 
by  writing  on  the  feveral  following  Articles  •,  viz. 

Fir  ft.  How  a  Perfon  may  know  how  to  buy  a 
a  right  Sort  of  Wheat,  in  a  true  Condition, 
for  laying  it  up  in  a  cheap  Time,  to  make  a 
Profit  of  it  in  a  dear  Time.— — Or  take  it 
this  way*— The  Criterions  or  true  Marks  where¬ 
by  a  Perfon  may  know  the  great  Secret  how 
to  buy  that  Sort  of  Wheat  which  is  mod  fit¬ 
ting  to  lay  up  for  obtaining  an  advanc’d  Price. 

Secondly ,  Several  Reafons  why  fome  Perfons  be¬ 
lieve  Wheat  keeps  better  in  Sacks  than  in  a 
loofe  Pleap. 

Thirdly ,  How  to  manage  Wheat,  dry’d  in  Sacks 
by  a  Fire-fide,  to  Advantage. 

Fourthly ,  How  to  keep  Wheat  dry,  tho’  kept  on 
a  Ground-door. 

Fifthly ,  The  Method  made  ufe  of  at  Paris,  to 
keep  Wheat  fweet  and  found. 

Sixthly,  How  Wheat  has  been  preferved  found 
at  Sea  in  long  Voyages. 

Seventhly,  Three  feveral  ways  of  drying  Wheat 
in  the  fweeted  manner:  Being  Three  Secrets  of 
5  very 
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very  high  Importance,  that  were  never  before  pub- 
J.ifhed  by  any  Author  whatfoever  ;  and  which,  if 
duly  regarded  and  pradifed,  will  effedually  pre>- 
vent  thoufands  of  Quarters  of  Wheat  being  da¬ 
maged,  as  thoufands  have  been  in  a  greater  or  leffer 
Pegree,  for  want  of  knowing  fuch  Ways.  In  the 
Year  —  a  Gentleman  laid  up  Wheat  to  fell  for  a 
rifing  Market,  that  was  a  little  dampifh,  exped- 
ing  a  Sale  for  it  in  a  little  Time  :  But  it  happen’d 
otherwife ;  and  though  he  kept  it  in  Lofts,  not 
quite  a  Year  and  a  half,  it  was  fo  much  damaged, 
that  he  gave  his  Hogs^  it  was  thought,  near  eighty 
Quarters  of  it:  An  Example,  one  would  think, 
lufficient  to  deter  others  from  falling  into  the  like 
Miftake  ^  and  the  rather,  fince  a  Cure  or  Preven¬ 
tion  of  fuch  a  Misfortune  may  by  thefe  Means  be 
moft  cheaply  and  readily  attained. 

And  now,  as  I  have  been  writing  of  preferving 
Wheat  by  feverai  Methods  pradifed  in  ours 
and  other  Countries,  I  fhall  proceed  in  the  next 
Place  to  give  an  Account  of  the  famous  Dodor 
Hales9 s  Brimftone-way  of  preventing  Corn  being 
corrupted  by  Wevil,  &c.  in  Granaries  ;  or  if  it  is, 
how  to  cure  it.  To  this  Purpofe,  and  that  I  may 
publifh  this  Matter  in  the  plaineft  manner,  I  fhall 
here  tranfcribe  the  Dodor’s  whole  Diredions  on 
this  Subjed  *,  which,  .though  it  interferes  with  fome 
other  Things  than  Corn;  yet  to  illuftratq  this 
important  Article  the  better,  I  fhall,  as  I  faid, 
write  the  whole  Diredions  he  gives  on  this  Ac¬ 
count,  as  follows ,  viz. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Directions  to  ppeferve  Corn  in  Granaries ,  &c* 
jrom  &7/zg  eaten  by  JVevilsy  Maggots , 

There  is  another  great  Inconvenience,  to, 
which  Sea-faring  Perfons  are  frequently  ex- 
pofed,  by  having  their  Provifion  of  Bifcuit  and 
Corn  much  fpoiled  by  being  eaten  by  Worms, 
Maggots,  or  Wevils,  efpecially  in  long  Voyages; 
which  Inconvenience  might  probably  be  in  a  great 
meafure  prevented,  by  the  following  Means;  viz. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  Fumes  of  burning 
Brimdone  are  mod  dedrudtive  of  animal  Life  ;  and' 
will  therefore  not  only  deftroy  living  Animals,  but 
will  alfo  prevent  the  Growth  of  them  in  Bread  or 
Corn,  which  is  pack’d  up  in  clofe  Velfels,  in  whichj 
the  Air  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with  thefe  Fumes  ; 
which,  it  is  well  known  by  repeated  Experience, 
have  a  Power  of  dedroying  or  reducing  to  a  fixe 
unaereal  State,  the  more  wholfome  vital  Part  of 
the  Air. 

Having  therefore  filled  the  Casks  with  Bread  or 
Corn,  or  any  other  vegetable  Subdance,  which  is 
liable  to  be  worm-eaten ;  bore  fix  or  eight  Holes 
in  one  Head  of  the  Casks,  and  two  Holes  in  the 
other  Head,  more  or  lefs,  as  Experience  will  prove 
to  be  belf,  all  of  them  about  the  Size  of  common 
Quart  corks. 

And  that  the  Corn  may  not  drop  through  thefe 
Holes,  nor  the  Bread  dop  them  up,  it  will  be  con¬ 
venient  to  nail  within-fide  of  each  Head  of  the 
Casks,  three  or  four  Sticks,  about  an  Inch  thick ; 
Thefe  Sticks  having  a  Piece  of  Hair-cloth,  or  very 
coarfeSack-cloth  laid  on  them, will  prevent  the  Fall¬ 
ing  through  of  the  Corn;  and  yet  give  room  for  the 
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Fumes  of  the  burning  Brim  (lone  to  afcend  ;  and 
the  Sticks,  without  a  hjair'doth,  will  prevent  £he 
Bifculc  from  immediately  covering  the  {doles. 

Having  therefore  provided  a  fufficient  Quantity 
of  Pieces  of  Tow,  or  linen  Rags,  dipped  in  melted 
Brimftone  ;  if  the  Casks  are  to  be  fumed  on  Shore, 
then,  having  dug  a  Hole  in  the  Ground,  about  a 
Yard  deep,  and  eighteen  Inches  wide  ;  throw  into 
the  Hole,,  more  or  lefs,  as  Experience  will  ftiew 
beft,  about  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  the  brimfton’d 
Tow  or  Rags,  fee  on  Fire;  immediately  placing 
over  the  Hole,  the  Cask,  with  that  End  which  has 
the  moft  Holes  in  it,  undermost,  for  the  Fumes  to 
afcend  through  them,  into  the  Cask  ;  which  yet 
they  would  not  do,  if  there  were  fome  Holes  in  the 
Upper-head  of  the  Cask,  to  give  Vent  for  the  Air 
to  afcend  through. 

When  you  guefs  the  Brimftone  is  burnt  out, 
and  that  the  Cask  is  full  of  Fumes  all  over  (which 
it  will  be,  when  they  have  afeended  for  fome  time 
through  the  upper  Holes),  then  drive  Corks  into 
the  upper  Holes ;  and,  turning  the  Cask  Tideways, 
on  its  Bouge,  immediately  cork  up  the  lower 
Holes.  The  tighter  the  Cask  is,  the  better  and 
the  longer  it  will  keep  the  Fumes  in,  and  prevent 
the  Entrance  of  frefh  Air,  which  would  promote 
the  Breeding  of  Infecfts. 

But  if  by  reafon  of  the  too  great  Clofenefs  of  the 
Hole  in  the  Earth,  it  fhall  by  Experience  be  found, 
that  the  great  Smother  of  the  Fume  extinguifhes 
the  burning  Brimftone ;  then  a  lefs  deep  Hole  may 
be  made  ufe  of,  on  which  a  Cask  may  be  fet,  with 
both  its  Heads  out ;  the  Bread  or  Corn-cask  being 
fet  on  this  at  luch  a  Height  from  the  burning  Brim¬ 
ftone,  as  to  prevent  the  Bread  or  Corn  being 
fcorch’d  by  it;  tor  which  Purpofe  about  a  Yard 
will  be  high  enough :  If  n°ed  require,  there  may 
be  two  or  three  Holes  bored  in  the  Sides  of  the 
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he^dlefs  Under-cask,  or  fome  Space  left  at  the  Bon 
tom,  in  the  Earth,  to  give  Vent  enough  to  keep  the 
Brimdone  burning. 

*Tis  probable  that  by  this  means  Bifcuit,  Corn, 
&c.  may  be  long  preferved  from  being  worm-eaten; 
But  in  qafe  it  (hall  by  Experience  be  found  needful 
to  renew  this  Fumigation,  efpecialiy  in  fome  long 
Voyages  ;  it  may  be  done  with  great  Safety  on  Ship¬ 
board,  in  calm  Weather;  viz.  by  placing  a  Cask 
on  Deck,  with  its  upper  Head  out ;  in  the  Bottom 
of  which  let  there  be  near  a  Foot  Depth  of  Ballad, 
prefled  hard  down,  with  a  kind  of  hollow  Bafon  in 
the  Middle,  wherein  to  lay  the  burning Brimdone. 

Not  only  Bread  and  Corn-casks  may  be  thus 
fumed  again,  if  need  require  ;  but  alfo  the  Bread 
in  the  Bread-room,  if  infected  with  Wevils  or 
Worms,  may,  by  being  thus  fumed  in  Casks, 
have  ail  the  Vermin  dedroyed  ;  which  will  conduce 
much  to  the  Prgfervation  of  the  Bread,  by  leffening 
their  Number,  though  they  cannot  be  thus  wholly 
extirpated,  becaufe  the  Bread-room  itfelf  cannot 
well  be  fumed  at  Sea,  while  the  Ship  is  full  of 
People ;  though  it  may  be  fafely  done  when  in 
Harbour,  by  burning  then  fome  Brimdone  in  it, 
on  a  thick  Bed  of  Ballad,  in  a  lhallow  open  Tub  ; 
which  would  for  a  long  time  preferve  the  Room 
from  being  infe&ed  with  this  Vermin. 

I  am  told,  that  it  is  by  fome  luch  Means  that 
all  the  Rats  in  Ships  are  dedroy’d,  when  in  Har- 
bo  ur :  But  I  mud  again  and  again  caution  againd 
ufing  any  Fumes  of  burning  Brimdone  under  Deck 
while  any  Perfons  are  there  ;  for  they  will  indantly 
be  fuffocated,  before  they  are  aware  of  it. 

When  the  Wevils  are  got  into  the  Malt  or  Com 
in  a  Granary,  they  might  eafily  be  dedroy?d,  by 
putting  the  wevily  Corn  into  Casks,  or  Cheds, 
or  large  Cafes  made  of  Boards  *,  which  being  placed 
over  Holes  in  the  Ground,  with  burning  Brimdone 
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in  them,  would  foon  deftroy  all  living  Animals  in 
the  Corn;  and  a  great  deal  of  Corn  may  be  thus 
cured  of  Wevils,  &c.  in  a  little  time. 

The  Wevils,  in  a  Granary  full  of  Corn,  may  alfo 
be  deftroy’d  in  the  following  manner,  viz.  Let 
there  be  many  Holes  bored  in  the  Boards  of  the 
Granary,  of  fuch  a  Size  that  the  Corn  cannot  fall 
through  •,  or  elfe  let  there  be  in  feveral  Parts  of 
the  Floor  large  Holes,  covered  with  Laths,  on 
which  Hair-cloths  are  to  be  laid,  as  in  Malt-kilns  : 
And  having  provided  a  large  Quantity  of  Tow 
clipp’d  in  melted  Brimftone  ,  if  the  Ground-floor 
of  the  Granary  be  of  Earth,  lay  feveral  Heaps  of 
this  brimftoned  Tow,  as  big  as  a  Man’s  Head,  in 
the  Proportion  of  about  four  Heaps  to  every  twelve 
Feet  fquare,  taking  care  not  to  place  them  near 
the  Walls.  But  if  the  lower  Floor  be  covered  with 
Boards,  then  lay  the  Parcels  of  Brimftone  on  Heaps 
of  Sand  or  Earth,  eight  or  twelve  Inches  thick, 
and  laid  on  Tiles  or  Bricks,  and  hard  prefs’d  down, 
to  prevent  the  melted  Brimftone’s  getting  thro9  it ; 
and,  for  greater  Security,  I  ufed  to  put  the  Earth 
into  common  Wafh-tubs.  If  the  Floor  on  which 
the  Corn  lies,  be  fix  Feet  diftant  above  the  burning: 

O’ 

Brimftone,  there  will  be  no  Danger  of  its  catching 
Fire  *,  yet  for  fear  of  Mifchief,  great  Care  mail  be 
taken.  All  Doors  and  Windows  muft  be  clofed  as 
much  as  poffible.  If  there  are  feveral  Granaries 
over  one  another,  the  Fumes  will  pafs  through  all 
with  great  Velocity  and  Acrimony. 

The  Fumes  of  burning  Brimftone  placed  thus 
under  the  Corn,  will  afcend  through  it  with  great 
Velocity  and  Acrimony:  But  if  the  burning  Brim¬ 
ftone  is  placed  above  the  Corn,  tho’  confined  in  a 
clofe  Place,  the  Fumes  will  not  then  defcend  into 
the  Corn,  as  I  have  found  by  Experience,  having 
put  in  a  Muflin  Rag  Ants,  at  the  Bottom  of  fuch 
fumed  Coro  ;  but  they  were  not  killed  thereby,. 
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I  have  fumed  whole  Malt  thus  very  ftrongly  f 
and  then,  being  ground,  brew’d  with  it.  It  gave 
no  Tafte  to  Beer,  that  I  could  perceive  i  The  pro¬ 
bable  Effect  of  fuming  it  will  be,  that  it  may  pre¬ 
vent  the  Beer’s  working  too  fall  5  for  this  is  well 
known  to  be  the  Effedt  of  fuch  Fumes  on  Wine  and 
Cyder. 

I  fumed  thus  alfo  fome  Sea  Bifcuit,  Peas  and 
Wheat,  in  a  large  Glafs  VefTel  *,  which  was  repeated 
again  after  ten  Days,  yet  they  had  no  ill  Tafte  * 
and,  expofing  them  for  fome  time  to  the  open  Air, 
would  probably  free  them  from  the  very  little  Tafte 
it  gives.  I  fowed  the  Peas,  which  grew ;  fo  that 
the  vegetative  Quality  of  them  was  not  fpoiled  : 
But  the  vegetative  Quality  of  the  Wheat  was  there¬ 
by  wholly  deftroy’d,  for  none  of  it  grew,  tho* 
fown  three  feveral  times,  at  fome  Weeks  diftance. 
It  will  not  therefore  be  advifable  to  fume  Corn 
thus,  which  is  intended  to  be  fown ;  though  it  will 
probably  prove  an  effedual  Means  to  preferveCorn 
that  is  to  be  eaten  ;  which  will  be  of  great  Ufe, 
efpecially  in  hot  Climates,  where  I  am  informed, 
that  the  Corn  is  in  great  Quantities  fpoiled  by  this 
Vermin. 

When  the  Wevil,  &c.  have  got  into  a  Cask  of 
Bread  or  Corn,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  fuch 
Fuming  will  deftroy  them  ;  but  rt  is  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  their  Eggs  will  thereby  be  fpoiled :  If  there¬ 
fore  on  Experience  it  fhall  be  found*  that  young 
ones  are  hatched  from  thofe  fumed  Eggs,  in  fome 
little  Time  ;  then  if  thefe  laft  hatched  Wevils  are 
deftroy’d  by  another  Fumigation*  before  they  live 
long  enough  to  lay  Eggs  ;  this  will  be  a  Means  to 
prevent  their  Increale  for  a  long  Time.  But  I  think 
it  probable,  that  if  the  fumed  Casks  are  fo  clofe 
as  to  admit  no  frefti  Air,  the  Eggs  will  fcarcely 
hatch  ;  or  if  they  do,  that  the  very  tender  young 
ones  cannot  live  and  thrive  in  fuch  an  Air. 
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Since  the  vegetative  Quantity  of  Wheat  is  de- 
ftroy’d  by  the  Fumes  of  burning  Brimftone,  a  Hint 
may  hence  be  taken  for  an  Improvement  in  make- 
ing  of  Malt ;  viz.  By  thus  deftroying  the  vegetative 
Power  of  Barley  ( which  may  probably  be  done  by 
laying  it  on  the  Kiln,  and  burning  a  good  Quantity 
of  Brimftone  under  it,  for  half  an  Hour,  or  an 
Hour),  the  Fumes  of  which  will  afcend  through  it? 
tho*  laid  to  any  Degree  of  Thicknefs.  And  if  they 
ihall  be  found  to  have  the  fame  Effect  on  Barley, 
as  on  the  Wheat,  then  the  Root  of  the  Barley  will 
not  fhoot,  and  confequently  fo  much  lefs  qf  the 
Subfiance  of  the  Grain  will  be  exhaufled  in  Malt- 
ing  ;  on  which  Account  the  Malt  will  be  propor- 
tionably  better.  This  may  be  firfl  tried  by  fuming 
only  a  Handful  of  Barley  well  ;  and  then  feeing  if 
it  will  grow  when  fown  in  the  Earth,  or  put  in 
Water.  Great  care  muft  be  taken,  not  to  come  near 
the  Upper-part  of  the  Kiln,  while  the  Brimftone  is 
burning,  left  they  fhould  be  inftantly  fuffocated, 

— Philo [ophical  Experiments ,  Page  69. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  Bees. 

rjnH  E  Hertfordfhire  way  of  hiving  Bees.  ■— — ■ — » 
^  We  firft  prepare  a  Hive  made  with  Straw,  by- 
rubbing  all  the  Infide  with  fugar’d  Small-beer  *,  and 
then  we  fix  three  Sticks  in  one  Part,  of  the  Hive, 
tor  lodging  the  Combs.  ,  The  Hive  being  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  in  the  next  Place  the  Man  prepares  hi mfelf, 
by  having  a  Piece  of  Crape,  or  fo me  fuch  Thing 
that  he  can  fee  through,  faftened  about  his  Head, 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  Bees  can’t  come  at  any 
Part  of  it  to  fling  him.  When  this  is  done,  he 
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puts  a  Pair  of  Gloves  on,  and  thus  is  equipp’d  for 

Action.  Now  in  cafe  a  Swarm  of  Bees  fettles  on 

* 

the  Bough  of  a  Tree,  as  they  commonly  do  where 
Trees  are  near  ;  I  fay,  in  this  cafe  he  rears  a  Lad¬ 
der,  and  afcends  it,  with  a  Hive  in  his  Left  Hand; 
and  when  he  has  with  his  Right  Lland  fluked  the 
Lump  or  Swarm  of  Bees  into  the  Hive,  he  imme¬ 
diately,  with  a  Woman’s  Apron  (that  was  firft 
tied  about  the  Hive),  covers  all  the  Bees  in  it,  and 
defcends  the  Ladder.  Then  he  takes  away  the 
Apron,  and  claps  the  Hive  on  the  Ground  under 
the  Tree,  laying  two  Bits  of  Sticks  under  the  Fore¬ 
part  of  the  Hive,  to  raife  it  a  little  hollow,  for 
giving  the  Bees  a  free  Railage  in  and  out  of  the 
fame.  But  for  all  that,  fome  will  fettle  in  a  Bunch, 
and  be  there  till  a  fecond  Attempt  is  made  by  the 
Man’s  going  up  the  Ladder  a  fecond  time,  and 
with  another  empty  Hive  take  them  down  as  before. 
Then  he  claps  this  Hive  juft  before  the  Mouth  of 
that  on  the  Ground,  and  the  Bees  readily  go  into 
it ;  fo  that  by  Night  all  are  fettled,  for  being  carried 
to  the  Place  of  their  Winter  Refidence.  Bees  have 
been  hived  three  times  in  one  Day,  and  yet  flew 
away.  A  Swarm  rofe  on  the  15th  Day  of  June 
1744.  a t  Gaddefden,  and  fettled  on  a  Hedge  ;  and 
tho*  hived  twice,  they  could  not  get  them  all  in  to 
flay  that  Night.  Next  Morning  there  were  found 
fome  in  the  Hive;  but  they,  and  the  reft  that  were 
abroad,  all  took  a  Flight  to  Ivlnghoe  Common, 
near  half  a  Mile  off  the  Place  of  their  firft  Rifing  ; 
.and  being  followed,  were  found  fettled  there  on  a 
Furze-bufh,  where  they  were  watclffd  by  Children 
all  the  1 6th  Day  ;  and  on  the  17th  were  all  fafely 
hived,  and  brought  home — Another  Swarm  at  Gad- 
defden  rofe  in  May  1744.  that  were  well  hived  ;  and 
in  a  Fortnight  after  a  Colt  rofe  from  the  fame  old 
Stock  of  Bees,  and  flew  about  as  if  they  would 
fettle,  but  did  not,  becaufe  the  Wind  was  too  cold  ; 
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and  returned  to  their  Hive :  However,  next  Day 
they  rofe  again, fettled  on  a  Hedge,  and  were  hived. 
Bees  will  fometimes  (  but  rarely  )  fwarm,  call,  colt, 
and  fpew,  from  one  and  the  fame  old  Stock  of  Bees 
in  one  Summer.  The  Swarm, being  the  fird,dands; 
the  Cad  feldom  does ;  and  the  Colt  and  Spew 
never.  The  Cad,  it  the  Weather  is  fine,  has  hap¬ 
pen’d  in  eight  Days  time  after  the  Swarm  ;  the  Cole 
in  five  Days  after  that;  and  the  Spew  in  three  more. 
The  Cad,  the  Colt,  and  the  Spews  Honey  is  gene¬ 
rally  taken  up  about  Bartholomew  tide,  when  the 
Bloffoms  of  all  Things  vegetable  are  madly  over*, 
and  the  Nights  now  being  longer  and  colder,  the 
Bees  of  all  forts  begin  to  live  on  their  gather’d  Ho¬ 
ney  ;  which  to  prevent,  they  kill  all  thofe  about 
this  Time  that  they  defign  dial!  not  live,  and  take 
their  Honey  *,  and  for  the  better  Conveniency  of 
doing  this,  the  Colt  and  Spew  (  when  this  great  In* 
creafe  happens)  are  commonly  put  into  one  Hive  at 
a  Night-time.— Driving  of  Bees  is  look’d  upon  by 
fome  to  be  very  hazardous,  and  therefore  feldom 
practis’d  by  them,  becaufe  if  they  have  not  Time 
enough,  and  a  favourable  Opportunity  to  get  Ho¬ 
ney  enough  for  a  Winter  Store,  they  will  turn  Rob¬ 
bers,  and  fight  other  Bees,  to  get  their  Honey  ;  by 
which  many  Bees  are  killed,  and  Hives  emptied  tu 
fill  theirs.  > 

;  How  pernicious  Tobacco-fpittle  and  other  Nafiinefs. , 
is  to  Bees. — A  Man  in  our  Parts  hived  a  Swarm  of 
Bees  in  a  new  Hive;  and  though  they  day’d  three 
Days  in  it,  and  had  begun  making  their  Combs, 
yet  they  all  flew  away  and  forfook  it ;  fuppos’d  to 
have  fome  Tobacco-fpittle  cad  on  fome  Part  of  it  i 
For  it  is  well  known  to  many,  that  Bees  hate  To¬ 
bacco  fo  much,  that  if  a  Perfon  has  a  lighted  Pipe 
of  it  in  his  Mouth,  he  may  hive  them  without 
Danger.  But  this  Item  ought  to  extend  itfelf  fur¬ 
ther  than  only  Tobacco  ;  for  Bees  are  one  of  the 
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mod  fenfible  and  cleanlied  Infers  that  live.  They 
hate  the  very  rough  Infide  of  a  Hive,  ill  Scents,  or 
any  other  Nadineis  near  them  :  For  as  foon  as  they 
are  hived,  they  fall  to  work,  and  bite  off  every 
little  thing  in  their  Power,  that  may  prove  an  An¬ 
noyance  to  their  future  Enjoyment,  and  clean  the 
Hive  in  an  exquifite  manner.  But  for  giving  a  fur¬ 
ther  Proof  of  this  their  cleanly  Nature,  it  is  com¬ 
mon  for  the  good  Houfe wives,  as  foon  as  they  have 
kill’d  an  old  Stock,  or  Swarm,  or  , Cad  of  Bees, 
and  taken  out  their  Honey,  to  put  the  empty  Hive 
on  the  Ground  near  other  Hives  of  Bees,  for  them 
to  clear  it  of  all  the  droffy  Wax  and  Honey  that 
remains  and  dicks  on  it:  And  this  they’ll  do  be- 
youd  the  Art  of  Man,  for  the  fake  of  collecting  the 
Wax  and  Honey  they  get  here,  and  carrying  it  to 
their  own  Hives.  And  though  it  may  be  here  ob¬ 
jected,  that  the  Smoak  of  the  Brimdone  which  was 
made  ufe  of  to  kill  the  lad  Bees,  is  of  fuch  a  poi- 
fonous  and  difagreeable  nature  to  thefe  Animals, 
that  it  may  be  thought  an  Antidote  to  their  come- 
ing  near  the  old  Hive  *,  yet  by  keeping  the  Hive  a 
Da  y  or  two  in  the  Houfe,  and  afterwards  expofing 
the  fame  to  the  open  Air,  the  Smell  of  the  Brim- 
done-fmoak  is  taken  away,  and  proves  no  Impedi¬ 
ment  to'the  Bees  thus  labouring  to  take  away  the 
Wax  and  Honey  that  remain’d  cleaved  to  the  Hive. 
When  then  the  Hive  is  thus  clean’d,  the  Houfe- 
wives  take  and  fet  it  by  as  a  ready  prepar’d  one 
againd  another  Year. 

IV by  a  found  Swarm  of  Bees  feldom  proves  fuccefsfid 

to  the  Finder  or  Owner  of  them. - -A  found  Swarm 

feldom  dands  good  long,  becaufe  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  greated  Part  of  fuch  Swarms  turn 
Robbers  of  others.  And  if  they  do  behave  them- 
felves  well  the  fird  Seafon,  they  are  apt  the  next 
to  fly  away  when  they  fwarm  or  cad,  becaufe  if 
they  happen  at  fird  to  be  of  that  fort  which  fwarm’d 
*  '  '  '  from 
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from  Stocks  in  Trees,  or  in  Cielings  of  Houfes,  the 
Refidence  of  a  Hive  is  unnatural  to  them.  My 
next  Neighbour  in  1 742.  had  a  Swarm  of  Bees  fettled 
on  his  Hedge  in  a  Field  adjoining  to  one  of  mine, 
which  he  hived  in  good  Order,  but  to  no  Purpofe  ; 
for  though  this  Chance- fwarm  was,  as  he  thought, 
fecured  at  Night,  when  he  came  to  fetch  them 
away,  there  was  not  one  left  in  the  Hive  ;  nor  is 
it  to  be  expebled,  unlefs  it  be  thofe  fort  that  drag¬ 
gled  from  a  Hive  *,  for  there  are  many  Swarms  of 
Bees  that  take  to  build  their  Combs  in  hollowTrces, 
or  Cielings  of  Houfes.  I  took  a  great  deal  of 
Honey>  once  out  of  a  hollow  Tree  that  grew  in  my 
Hedge,  after  fuffbeating  the  Bees  with  Brimdone. 

How  to  ?nake  a  Cbance-fwarm  of  Bees  prove  fuc - 

cefsful  to  the  Owner . - To  naturalize  thefe  fort  of 

Savages,  the  way  practis’d  in  our  Country  is,  to  fet 
them,  when  hived,  in  a  Place  by  themfelves,  at 
fome  Didance  from  the  other  Bees :  for  when  thefe 
have  been  fo  ferved,  fome  have  done  very  well  ; 
and  this,  becaufe  fuch  Bees  have  been  ufed  to  live 
free  from  the  Company  of  all  others,  except  their 
own  Company  *,  which  makes  them  in  courfe  treat 
the  Hive  fort  as  Enemies :  And  remember,  that  all 
that  keep  Bees,  (hould  love  them  ;  for  thefe  hate 
thofe  that  hate  them.  A  Farmer’s  Wife  loved  them 
much,  but  her  Husband  hated  them  :  They  would 
ding  him,  but  not  her.  If  the  Bees  fwarm  low,  it 
rs  a  bad  Sign  *,  if  high,  a  good  one. 

Dohtor  Warder’ j  Way  of  hiving  Bees.- — —In  my 
lad  monthly  Book  of  Agriculture  Improved ,  for  the 
Month  of  May,  I  have  wrote  the  Reverend  Mr. 
I  ho  r  ley’s  Account  of  the  Swarming  and  Pliving  of 
Bees:  And  now,  for  illudrating  this  mod  fervice- 
pble  Subject  in  the  bed  manner  I  am  capable  of,  I 
fhall  here  likewife  publifh,  verbatim ,  Dr.  Hoarder’s 
Account  of  the  fame,  that  my  Reader  may  have 
his  Judgment  the  more  amply  inform’d  *,  for  1  take 

this 
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this  Article  of  hiving  Bees  to  be  the  mod  material 
one  of  all  others  relating  to  this  wonderful  Infedt ; 
and  therefore  the  Doctor  has  been  very  particular 
and  circumftantial  in  writing  on  the  fame.  Page 

76,  where  he  begins  his  Chapter  thus- - 

Of  Swarming ,  and  the  Reafon  why  ;  and  Hiving 
the  Swann.- — The  two  Swarming  Months  generally 
are  May  and  June ,  though  there  are  fometimes 
Swarms  in  April ,  and  very  often  in  July .  Thofe 
in  April  are  in  great  Danger  ( if  cold  Weather 
fliould  follow  their  Swarming)  to  be  ftarved,  be¬ 
fore  they  get  any  thing  to  begin  Houfekeeping 
withal.  Thofe  that  fwarm  in  July*  though  they 
are  in  no  Danger  of  fudden  Want,  Honey-gather¬ 
ing  being  then  plenty  every  where-,  yet  they  are 
in  great  Danger  in  the  Winter  following,  for  fear, 
leit  having  fo  fhort  a  Summer  of  it,  they  fhould 
not  have  gathered  Honey  enough  to  ferve  them  till 
next  Spring. 

The  Reafon  of  their  Swarming  is  for  want  of 
Room  in  the  Hive;  for  when  they  have  bred  fo 
many  that  the  Hive  will  not  contain  them,  then, 
after  they  have  lain  out  a  while  in  a  large  Bunch 
at  the  Mouth  of  the  Hive,  in  a  fine  warm  Day 
generally  they  fwarm  :  But  as  there  is  no  general 
Rule  without  an  Exception,  fo  here  you  will  fome¬ 
times  find  they  will  not  fwarm,  though  they  are 
very  full,  and  lie  out  with  a  Bunch  of  Bees  at  the 
Mouth  of  the  Hive,  as  big  as  your  Head  and 
this  they  do  for  a  Month  together,  though  the 
Weather  prove  never  fo  favourable,  and  will  not 
iwarm  :  The  Reafon  is,  there  is  no  Prince  ready  to 
go  forth  with  the  Swarm-,  fome  Accident  or  other 
hath  happened  to  the  royal  Brood  within  ;  and  they 
will  rather  never  fwarm  at  all,  than  go  off  without 
their  beloved  Governefs. 

The  belt  Time  for  hiving  your  Swarm  is  di- 
redtly  after  the  moil  of  them  are  pitch’d  y  and  this. 
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way  commonly  prevents  their  flying  away  ;  for  you 
mu  ft  note,  that  the  Bees  are  always  provided  of  a 
Place  which  they  deflgn  for  a  Habitation  before 
they  fwarm,  either  in  fome  hollow  Tree,  or  in  the 
hollow  Part  of  fome  old  Building,  or  in  fome  Hive, 
perhaps  a  Mile  or  two  diftant  from  you,  where 
other  Bees  have  died,  and  left  their  Combs ;  which 
the  Swarm  have  already  provided,  by  clearing  out 
all  the  Filth  of  the  dead  Bees,  or  whatever  elfe 
may  be  offenfive  to  their  cleanly  Nature  ^  and  they 
only  pitch  on  the  Tree  near  you,  to  gather  all  to¬ 
gether,  that  they  may  go  away  together  to  their 
prepared  Houfe.  I  have  had  a  ftrange  Swarm  of 
Bees  come  into  my  Garden,  and  fly  dire&ly  into  a 
Hive  of  old  Combs,  which  they  had  been  every 
Day  at  work  upon,  to  cleanfe  and  make  fit  for 
them,  for  fourteen  Days  before,  every  Day  about 
an  hundred  or  more  hard  at  work,  pulling  out  and 
clearing  the  Hive  of  dead  Bodies  of  Bees,  old  San- 
darach,  and  Moths  •,  and  when  quite  clean,  as  I 
expedted,  the  Swarm  came,  and  went  into  their 
thus  prepared  Houle :  But,  however,  though  they 
always  provide  themfelves  of  a  Houfe  before  they 
fwarm,  and  take  much  Pains  about  it,  yet  if  you 
are  early  enough  in  your  taking  the  Swarm,  and 
your  Hive  be  clean,  and  not  too  old,  they  ( finding 
themfelves  at  unawares  in  a  convenient  Houfe  ) 
have  no  mind  generally  to  leave  it,  tho’  fometimes 
£hey  will,  and  give  you  a  great  deal  of  Trouble,  and 
you  will  lofe  them  at  lafi: :  But  if  they  rife  again  out 
of  your  Hive,  either  the  fame  Day,  or  the  next,  as 
fometimes  they  will,  and  pitch  again  on  a  Tree  near 
you  *,  then  be  fore  hive  them  not  in  the  fame  Hive  3 
for  it  is  plain  they  had  fome  Diflike  of  it. 

The  manner  of  taking  them  into  your  Hive  is 
various,  according  to  the  Pitching  of  the  Swarm. 
If  your  Swarm  pitch  upon  a  Tree  that  is  pretty 
high,  and  he  upon  a  Angle  Bough,  then  the  befl: 
r  way 
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way  to  take  them  is,  with  a  very  fharp  Knife  to 
cut  off  the  Twig  gently,  elfe  you  will  l'catter  the 
Bees  *,  and  lay  it  down  on  a  Napkin  under  that 
very  Tree  they  were  cut  from,  or  as  near  it  as  you 
can,  and  gently  let  your  Hive  over  it  •,  lb  will  they 
tindiliurb’d  crawl  up,  and  hive  themfelves ;  fo  that 
•  you  have  nothing  more  to  do,  than  in  the  Evening 
to  remove  them  to  their  Place.  But  the  general 
way  of  hiving  them  is*  to  hold  the  Hive  under  them, 
and  fhake  them  in  *,  and  having  a  Napkin,  and  a 
Stick  to  keep  up  one  Side  of  the  Hive,  fet  them 
down  on  it  *,  but  let  it  be  under  the  fame  Tree  al¬ 
ways,  that  the  Bees  that  hanker  about  it  (which 
They  will  always  do,  more  or  lefs)  may  be  within 
hearing  of  the  Swarm,  and  fo  go  down  to  them  ; 
which  they  will  naturally  do:  But  if  you  fet  down 
the  Swarm  at  any  great  Diftance  from  the  Place 
Where  they  pitch’d,  many  will  be  loll:,  or  at  lead: 
return  home  again,  which  wid  be  a  Leffening  of  the 
Swarm  :  But  if  the  Swarm  part,  and  pitch  Part  of 
them  on  one  Tree,  and  Part  on  another  (as  fome- 
times  they  will),  that  you  may  not  be  at  a  Lofs 
what  to  do  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  take  the  Directions  fol¬ 
lowing.  Hive  the  two  Parcels  in  two  feveral  Hives, 
and  then  let  them  (land  within  hearing  of  one  an¬ 
other  and  5tis  very  likely  that  before  Night  comes, 
they  will  fave  you  any  further  Trouble,  by  going 
all  into  that  Hive  where  the  Queen  is :  But  if  they 
do  not,  then  about  Ten  o’Clock  at  Night  proceed 
with  them  as  in  this  and  the  following  Pages  fhall 
be  taught,  how  to  join  two  fmall  Swarmsinto  one. 

I  fhall  not  dwell  long  on  this  Subjedl,  becaufeal- 
mod:  every  body  doth  already  underftand  how  to 
hive  them,  one  way  or  other  and  it  matters  not 
whether  they  are  cut  down  or  fhnken  into  the  Hive, 
if  they  (lay  quietly  there  *,  only  this  I  mud  not 
orflit  to  direCt  you  about  managing  of  the  Cads,- of 
fecond  Swarms,  which,  asthey  are  commonly  or¬ 
dered  .* 
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dered,  come  to  little  or  no  Profit.  Now  there  is 
not,  I  think,  fcarcely  one  Caft  in  twenty,  that  will 
gather  Honey  enough  to  keep  them  till  the  next 
Spring  •,  fo  that  they  are  generally  taken  up  at 
Taking-time  with  the  old  Stocks-,  but  they  have  fo 
little  Honey  in  them,  that  they  turn  to  no  Account. 
Now  the  way  to  make  fomething  of  them  is  thus 
(and  pray  believe  me,  for  it  will  be  to  your  great 
Advantage) :  Put  two  or  three  of  thefe  Cafts  into 
one  Hive,  and  fo  they  will  become  a  good  Stock, 
perhaps  as  good  as  any  of  your  other  Swarms,  and 
Hand  over  the  Year  very  well.  The  manner  how 
to  perform  this  feeming-difficult  Work,  isveryeafy 
when  known,  which  here  fhall  be  faithfully  taught : 
When  you  have  a  Caft,  or  fecond  Swarm,  take  it 
into  the  Hive,  as  you  do  the  Swarms,  and  put  it  in 
its  Place:  Then,  perhaps  two  or  three  Days  after, 
or  a  Week,  you  may  have  another  Caft,  up  and 
pitch’d  ,  let  this  fecond  Caft  be  hived  by  itfelf  alfo 
in  an  empty  Hive,  and  fet  under  the  Tree  where 
it  pitch’d,  as  before,  till  Night:  Then  you  muft 
put  this  fecond  Caft  to  the  firft,  thus :  Spread  a 
Napkin  about  ten  a  Clock  at  Night  on  the  Ground, 
clofe  by  the  Stool  of  the  firft  Call :  Then  lay  a  Stick 
crofs  the  Napkin  :  Then  fetch  your  fecond  Caft 
that  fwarm’d  that  Day,  and  with  a  ftrong  Stroke 
on  the  Stick  which  lies  crofs  the  Napkin,  knock 
out  all  the  Bees,  which  come  all  out  at  that  one 
Stroke  upon  the  Napkin,  in  a  broad  Lump  :  Then 
throwing  the  Hive  out  of  your  Hand,  take  your 
firft  Caft  off  from  the  Stool,  and  fet  over  the  Bees 
on  the  Napkin  ;  fo  will  they  in  about  an  Hour  all 
crawl  up,  and  become  one  Family  :  If  any  of  them, 
as  fometimes  they  will,  hang  about  the  Outfides  of 
the  Hive,  let  them  with  a  Wing  be  bru fil’d  off 
upon  the  Napkin,  and  they  will  foon  go  to  their 
Fellows :  So  about  eleven  or  twelve  o’Clock  take 
up  the  Hive,  and  put  it  into  its  Place  \  fo  have  you 

R  two 
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two  Calls  in  one  Hive.  In  the  fame  manner  you 
may  put  a  third,  and  a  fourth  ;  and  fo  you  may 
have  a  ftrong  Hive  of  Bees  for  the  next  Year  ;  for  if 
they  are  in  fmall  Parcels,  they  can  do  no  good  ;  for 
out  of  fo  fmall  a  Parcel  as  one  Caff,  when  all  their 
Offices  are  provided  for,  there  are  fo  few  to  gather 
Honey,  that  little  can  be  done  ;  fome  muft  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  keep  the  Brood  warm,  in  order  to  breed¬ 
ing;  fome  to  keep  Court  with  the  Queen,  fome  to 
keep  Guard  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Hive,  to  keep 
awayThieves.  But  when,  by  this  means  of  doubling 
the  Cafts,  you  have  augmented  your  Numbers,  they 
will  have  to  fpare,  to  fupply  every  Occafion,  and 
fufficient  to  gather  Honey  for  the  Family,  (land 
all  the  Winter,  and  fwarm  the  next  Spring,  as  well 
as  any  of  the  other  Stocks.  The  greater  Quantity 
of  Bees  there  are  together,  the  better  they  are  able 
to  provide  for  themfelves  :  My  Meaning  is,  that 
one  Peck  of  Bees,  in  one  Hive,  will  get  much  more 
Honey  than  two  Half-pecks  will  do  in  two  Hives. 
The  Reafon  why  we  put  them  together  in  the 
Evening,  or  fo  late,  is,  becaufe  by  this  means  we 
prevent  two  great  Inconveniencies  :  Firft,  if  it  were 
in  the  Day,  and  they  found  fuch  a  Difturbance  in  the 
Hive,  though  the  fir  ft  Swarm  that  was  at  home, 
and  had  made  fome  Works,  would,  it  is  probable, 
Itand  its  Ground  ;  yet,  it  is  very  likely,  the  fecond 
would  rife  again,  and,  perhaps,  fly  quite  away  j 
whereas,  being  in  the  Night,  they  cannot  rife  ;  but, 
all  Night  crawling  one  among  another,  they  are 
united  into  one  Monarchy,  under  one  Queen  ;  for 
they  difpatch  the  Queen  of  the  fecond  Caft  molt 
commonly  before  the  next  Morning,  and  caft  her 
out,  though  not  always  dead  :  Sometimes  I  have 
found  her  on  the  Ground  alive,  but  never  without 
her  Guards  about  her,  about  two  or  three  hundred, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  Bignefs  of  the  Caft 
flic  belong’d  to  ;  which  Guard  ds  Corps  never  leave 

her 
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her  till  die  is  dead  :  For  though  the  whole  Swarm 
is  confufed  with  the  other ;  yet  thefe,  whofe  im» 
mediate  Bufinefs  it  was,  at  that  time,  to  guard  their 
Sovereign,  are  fo  faithful  in  difcharging  thatTrud, 
that  they  venture  their  own  Lives  for  her  Safety  : 
And,  though  on  the  Ground  with  their  Queen  in 
the  Night,  in  Danger  of  being  chill’d  to  Death  ; 
yet,  to  preferve  their  Sovereign  from  Cold  and  Dan¬ 
ger,  they  all  cling  fo  clofe  about  her,  that  they 
feem  to  be  one  intire  Creature :  And  it  has  been 
with  fome  Difficulty  that  I  have  got  them  apart, 
to  fave  the  Bees,  and  put  them  to  their  Fellows  ; 
which  you  may  eafily  do,  when  you  have  got  away 
the  Queen  ;  but  not  before. 

But,  fecondly,  If  you  would  put  two  Swarms, 
or  Calls,  together  in  the  Day-time,  you  will  fee 
the  mod  dreadful  Battle  betwixt  them  that  is  poF 
fible  to  be  conceiv’d,  to  the  great  Danger  of  both 
Swarms,  or  Cads ;  for  they  will  never  give  over 
fighting  in  the  Hive,  and  out  of  the  Hive,  till  one 
of  the  Queens  is  kill’d  $  .and  perhaps  not  then  nei¬ 
ther ;  for  many  of  thefe  fmall  Warriors  will  not 
:prefently  know,  that  the  other  Queen  is  dead  ;  and 
fo  will  keep  on  fighting  to  Death  for  their  own 
Queen  :  For,  till  the  Queen  of  the  Hive  comes  to 
know  it,  and  caufe  the  Retreat  to  be  founded  in 
her  Camp,  there  is  no  giving  over  fighting  ;  but 
then,  admitting  all  the  Subje&s  of  the  ila in  Queen 
to  Grace,  they  become  one  Family.  But  this  great 
Hazard,  Mifchief,  and  the  Lofs  of  fo  many  Bees 
as  mud  fall  in  the  Battle,  is  prevented  by  doing  this 
Bufinefs  at  Night. 

Many  are  the  Ways  that  Country-people  have  of 
dreffing  the  Flive,  before  they  put  the  Bees  into  it ; 
fome  with  Strong-beer,  others  with  Salt  and  Wa¬ 
ter,  others  with  rubbing  the  Infide  of  the  Hive 
with  Fennel  j  fome  with  Baum  :  But  the  bedWay, 
if  you  will  do  any  thing  to  the  Hive  at  all  (for  they 
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will  like  it  well  enough  as  it  is,  if  it  be  clean),  is  to 
rub  it  very  hard  all  over  with  a  coarfe  Cloth,  to 
get  off  the  loofe  Straws,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  will 
come  off  with  rubbing  ;  and  then,  with  a  little 
Water  and  Honey,  let  the  Hive  be  rubbed  only  in 
the  upper  Part,  which  may  make  them  the  more 
willing  to  afcend.  The  Realon  why  you  rub  and 
cleanfe  the  Hive  very  well  before  you  put  the 
Swarm  in  it,  is  to  fave  thefe  cleanly  Creatures  a 
great  deal  of  Labour  ;  which,  elfe,  they  mufi  take 
to  clean  it.  Nay,  when  you  have  done  what  you 
can  for  them  this  Way,  they  will  have  much  Work 
to  do,  before  they  will  think  it  fit  for  their  Dwell¬ 
ing;  as  appears,  if  you  take  notice  of  the  Place 
where  the  Hive  flood  with  theSwarm  on  the  Napkin 
the  firfl  Day  ;  there  you  will  fee  abundance  of 
fhort  Bits  of  Straw,  that  flood  out  in  their  Way, 
gnaw’d  off  by  the  Bees  with  their  Fangs :  And, 
if  you  lay  your  Ear  to  the  Hive  any  Time  of  the 
Night  after  they  have  fwarm’d,  you  will  hear  them 
very  bufy  about  this  Work  all  Night  long. 

The  Nature  of  Honey-dews ,  and  of  their  Service 

to  Bees. - — In  Hertfordjhire  we  fay,  when  moft 

Honey-dews  fall,  the  Bees  make  the  moll  Honey  ; 
and  this  it  generally  does  in  the  greatefl  Plenty  in 
June*  when  Wheat  is  blooming  ;  and  then  begins 
the  Danger  of  what  we  call  Striking,  or,  in  plainer  > 
Terms,  the  Glutinizing  of  the  green  Ears  by  the 
Fall  of  this  flicking  Body,  or  Honey-dew,  which, 
when  it  falls  often,  and  in  great  Plenty,  it  then 
becomes  a  favourable  Year  to  Bee-maflers,  but  an 
indifferent  one  to  Chelturne-farmers,  whofe  Crops 
of  Wheat  grow  in  inclofed  Fields,  where  Trees 
and  Hedges  break  off  the  Force  of  Winds,  and 
thereby  deprive  the  Wheat  of  that  Benefit  which 
open  Fields  have  ;  that  is,  the  fhaking  off  the 
Honey-dews  as  they  fall,  or  afterwards  before  they 
dry  on  the  Ears  or  Stalks,  and  fo  clofe  the  tender 

green 
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green  Kernels  of  Wheat,  that  they  cannot  inlarge 
their  Growth,  but  remain  till  the  laft  a  thin  lean¬ 
bodied  Corn.  But  where  the  Wind  has  free  Ac- 
cefs,  this  Mifchief  is  moftly  prevented.  However, 
though  this  Dew,  or  heavenly  Manna,  is  fometimes 
hurtful  to  Corn,  it  never  is  fo  to  Bees  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  their  mo  ft  nourifhing  Food  ;  and  when 
it  falls  in  little  Quantities,  the  Bees  feldom  pro- 
fper  that  Year  ;  as  was,  I  prefume,  never  more 
proved  than  by  the  late  Seafon  1743,  when,  not- 
withftanding  it  was  a  very  dry  Summer  and  mild 
Winter,  yet  fo  few  Honey-dews  fell,  that  thou- 
fands  of  Hives  of  Bees  perifhed  for  want  of  Food. 
But  for  a  more  full  Account  of  this  Honey-dew* 
take  Mr.  Thor  ley's  Account  of  it  as  follows,  viz . 

What  the  Honey-dew  is,  is  difputed  among  the 
Learned.  According  to  the  Antients,  it  was  an 
Efflux  of  Air  *,  a  Dew  which  fell  upon  Flowers. 

The  Moderns  (fays  he)  fay  it  is  rather  a  Perfo¬ 
ration  of  the  fineft  Particles  of  the  Sap  in  Plants, 
which,  evaporating  through  the  Pores,  afterwards 
condenfe  upon  the  Flowers. 

Pliny  was  much  in  the  dark  about  it,  and  writes 
doubtfully  of  it,  afierting,  it  was  either  the  Sweat 
of  Heaven,  the  Spittle  of  the  Stars,  or  the  Moifture 
of  the  Air  purging  itfelf. 

Doftor  Butler  judges  it  to  be  the  Quintefience  of 
ail  the  Earth’s  Sweetnefs  (£.  e.  of  the  Flowers)  ex¬ 
haled,  or  other  Dews  in  Vapours,  into  the  loweft 
Region  of  the  Air,  by  the  continued  and  exceed¬ 
ing  Heat  of  the  Sun,  and  condenfed  there. 

And  thence  I  have  feen  it  very  often  defcend  in 
a  clear  Day,  like  an  exceeding  fine  Rain  %  and  eafily 
difcerned  it  againft  the  Light  of  the  Sun,  for  many 
Hours,  if  not  a  whole  Day  together.  The  Dodtor’s 
Reafons  are  thefe : 

When  the  Year  is  backward  in  its  Fruits*  the 
Honey-dews  are  the  fame. 

In 
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In  hotter  more  fouthern  Climates,  where  the 
Fruits  and  Flowers  are  mod  forward,  thefe  Dews 
are  more  timely  :  Alfo  becaufe  thofe  Countries, 
which  have  the  greated  Plenty  of  the  bed  and 
fweeted  Flowers,  have  always  the  pured  Honey. 

And  certain  it  is,  that  the  hotted  and  dried  Sum¬ 
mers  do  produce  the  greated  and  mod  frequent 
Honey-dews  ;  and  in  cold  and  wet  Seafons,  few 
or  none  of  them  are  to  be  feen. 

It  is  the  mod  generally  received  and  prevailing 
Opinion,  that  thefe  Honey-dews  confid  of  Va¬ 
pours  raifed  in  the  third  Region  ;  and,  being  tho¬ 
roughly  purged  and  digeded  by  the  Heat  of  the 
Sun,  and  condenfed,  fail  down  to  the  Earth. 

But  as  Plenty  of  Honey  falls  from  above,  fo  is 
there  a  native  Sweetnefs  in  Plants,  Flowers, 
whence  the  Bees  carefully  and  condantly  gather  it; 
and  as  they  extract  it  from  the  Flowers,  they  do 
not  (as  fome  Writers  affirm)  defecate,  concodt, 
and  refine  it:  But  as  Nature  produces  it,  they  fill 
their  little  Bags  with  it,  immediately  tranfport  it 
to  their  Hives,  and  difcharge  it  into  the  Maga¬ 
zines  ;  which  done,  they  go  back  for  more. 

Much  lefs  do  Bees  make  the  Honey  ;  though 
fome  tell  us  the  Dew  is  not  Honey,  except  it  be 
gathered  by  the  Bees,  concodted  in  their  Bodies, 
and  condenled  by  their  Heat  in  the  Combs. 

And  it  is  the  Opinion  of  many  Authors,  that 
there  is  no  material  or  fubdantial  Difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Honey-dew,  and  the  antient  Manna  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  Wildernefs. 

The  Manna  fell  on  the  Ground,  like  hoary 
Frod  ;  was  gathered  early  before  the  Sun  waxed 
hot  *,  and  taded  like  Wafers  made  with  Honey  ; 
which  fhew  fome  Similitude  and  Agreement  be** 
twixt  them. 

Honey  was  the  Sugar  of  the  Antients  ;  and  the 
Romans  ufed  it  in  their  Feads, 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

* 

Of  the  Service  of  the  Drill-plough \ 

f  TO  fer  vice  able  the  Drill-plough  and  Horfe-break 

*  -*  is  for  improving  Crops  of  Peas  and  Beans. - 

In  Vales  they  generally  fow  their  Horfe-bean  Seed 
promifcuoufiy  in  the  broadcaft  Way  ;  and  then 
in  their  Rood,  Half-acre,  and  Whole-acre 
Ridge-lands,  with  the  Foot-plough.  And  if  the 
Spring  and  Summer  prove  wettifh,  and  the  Flair- 
weed  does  not  get  their  Matter,  the  Vale-farmer 
generally  comes  off  with  very  great  Crops  in  their 
rich,  black,  ftiffitti  Land.  But  when  the  Summer 
proves  dry,  and  the  Hair-weed  takes  them  to  a 
great  degree,  or  the  Black-fly  makes  its  Lodg¬ 
ment  on  the  Stalk  and  Bean-pod,  they  then  gene¬ 
rally  have  very  poor  Crops.  Now,  thatthefe  three 
Misfortunes  may,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  pre¬ 
vented,  and  the  Vale-farmer  almoft  depend  on  a 
plentiful  Crop  of  Horfe-beans  in  dry  Summers,  let 
his  Seed  be  fown  out  oftheHopper  of  his  three-wheel 
Drill-plough,  in  Drills  at  eighteen,  one-and-twenty, 
or  at  four-and-twenty  Inches  Diftance  one  from 
the  other  *,  and  when  his  Horfe-beans  are  high 
enough  in  May,  or  Beginning  of  June ,  let  him 
draw  the  new-invented  Horfe-break  between  their 
Drill  -rows,  that  has  the  late  additional  iron  Im¬ 
provement  made  to  it,  and  it  will  clear  the  Inter¬ 
vals  of  all  Weeds,  and,,  at  the  fame  time,  throw 
up  and  lay  fuch  a  quantity  of  Mould  on  the  Bean- 
roots  in  a  little  Space  of  Time,  as  will  ttiade  and 
greatly  nourifh  them,  even  beyond  Dung.  Here 
then  appears  the  Profped  of  a  very  great  Profit 
for  little,  very  little,  nay,  even  for  a  Trifle  Charge, 
becaufe  this  Horfe-break  Inftrumenr,  merely  by 
its  being  fixed  to  the  Carriage  of  the  Drill-plough, 

after 
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after  the  Plough  is  taken  off  from  it,  and  drawn 
by  two  Horfes,  will  weed  and  drefs  three  Acres  of 
fuch  drilled  Horfe-beans  in  one  Day.  But  this 
great  Profit  does  not  end  here  *,  for  it  is  well  known 
to  all  Vale-farmers,  and  to  many  Chelturne-farmers, 
that  a  Crop  of  Wheat  loves  to  fucceed  a  Crop  of 
Horfe-beans,  and  thrives  better  after  them  than 
Barley  or  Oats  *,  which  Benefit  formerly  induced 
all  Vale-farmers  to  fow  no  other  Grain  thanWheat 
or  Horfe-beans,  as  thoufands  do  at  this  Day.  But 
how  much  more  has  the  Vale-farmer  Reafon  to 
expert  a  good  Crop  of  Wheat,  when  it  immediately 
follows  fuch  a  Bean-crop,  and  this  without  flaying 
and  lofing  a  Year’s  time  to  bring  the  Ground  into 
a  Tilth  for  Wheat  !  For  a  Wheat-crop,  by  this 
Drilling-hufbandry,  may  fucceed  a  Bean-crop  the 
very  fame  Year:  That  is.  Wheat  may  be  fown 
out  of  the  Drill-plough  in  the  Middle  or  vacant 
Interfpaces  of  the  lafl  Drills  of  Beans,  which  were 
kept  clean,  and,  as  it  were,  in  a  fallow  Condition, 
on  purpofe  for  fowing  them  thus  with  Wheat, 
about  Michaelmas .  And  I  have  further  to  make 
known,  that,  by  my  former  Writings  on  the  Bene¬ 
fits  of  this  Drill-hufbandry,  many  Gentlemen  have 
been  invited,  and  come  into  the  Ufe  of  the  Drill- 
plough,  Horfe-break,  &c.  as  the  many  Inftruments 
f  have,  by  Order,  got  made,  and  fent  away,  and 
the  Copies  of  their  Letters,  inferted  in  my  Month- 
ly  Books,  make  it  appear.  To  which  I  add,  that 
in  my  former  Works  1  have  given  feveral  Accounts 
how  the  excellent  Three- wheel  Drill-plough  may 
be  made  ufe  of,  to  great  Profit,  in  different  forts  of 
dry  Chelturne-foils.  But  now  I  give  a  new  Account 
how  this  Plough  may  likewife  be  made  ufe  of  in 
Vale  Ridge-lands  to  great  Advantage  *,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  like  to  be  of  happy  Confequence  for 
Vale-farming,  as  well  as  Chelturne-farming,  thac 
this  Inftrument,  and  two  others,  have  been  in- 
7  vented  v 
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vented  \  becaufe  by  fowing  Wheats  Beans,  Peas* 
&c.  out  of  the  Hopper  of  this  Plough,  the  Ground 
lies  in  Drills  at  fuch  a  proper  Didance  as  to  give 
room  for  the  Horfe-break,  to  work  between 
them,  and  kill  the  Thiftle,  the  Hair-weed,  the 
Curlock,  and  all  others  that  ufually  infeft  Vale- 
grounds,  which  is  what  none  of  their  Art  or  La¬ 
bour  could  hitherto  well  effed  \  for  all  thefe  Weeds 
have  baffled  their  acuteft  Farmers  Endeavours  to 
deftroy  them  intirely  *,  and  therefore  thousands  of 
Adres  of  Corn  in  fome  Years,  do  what  they  could 
to  hinder  it,  have  been  crippled  by  them  •,  but  by 
thefe  Inftruments  they  may  be  prevented  at  a  molt 
fmall  Charge.  And  now  as  a  Gentleman,  that  I 
know,  has  introduced  the  Three- wheel  Drill-plough 
into  Ufe  in  a  certain  Vale,  and  fown  Wheat  out  of 
its  Hopper  in  October  1743.  in  his  low-fituated* 
ftiff,  wettifhr  half-acre  Ridge-lands,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
more  will  follow  his  Example  •,  for  he  had  prodi¬ 
gious  large  Crops  of  Wheat,  that  grew  in  this  man« 
ner  in  1744.  even  fo  large  as  encouraged  many  to 
come  to  fee  them  in  the  Field,  from  diilant  Parts  % 
which  Plough  and  Horfe-break,  (Sc.  I  am  ready  to 
fupply  any  Gentleman  with,  on  a  proper  Order. 

How  a  Gentleman ,  who  lives  on  an  Eftate  of  his 
own ,  carries  on  his  Farming  Bufinefs  Wthout  the  Help 
of  live  Cattle ,  other  than  Horjes ,  Cows,  and  Hogsy 

for  his  Family  Ufes. - —-This  feeming  Paradox  I 

fhall  make  appear  to  be  a  plain  Truth  to  a  mean 
Capacity,  by  (hewing  that  Wheat,  and  other  Corn- 
crops,  may  be  got  for  many  Years  together,  with-* 
out  the  Help  of  any  Dung  whatfoever  *,  and  this  by 
means  of  fowing  Wheat- feed  out  of  the  Hopper  of 
the  Three- wheel  Drill-plough,  which  this  Uienfil 
will  excellently  well  do,  in  a  fine  Tilth-earth  in  dry 
Weather,  as  it  commonly  is  in  the  Month  of  Sep¬ 
tember  or  October.  And  then  a  certain  Gentleman, 
who  is  Owner  and  Occupier  of  a  lean,  gravelly, 

S  loamy 
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I^amy  Soil,  fows  his  Wheat  in  the  Middle  of  th£ 
Twelve-inch  Interval,  that  lay  in  a  clean,  weeded, 
fine  Condition,  all  the  time  the  drill’d  Wheat  was 
growing  in  Drills,  laft  Year,  on  each  Side  of  the 
Interval  ;  for  this  Space  or  Vacancy  between  the 
Rows  of  Wheat  gave  room  for  a  certain  little  In- 
ftrument,  that  colls  bat  three  Shillings,  which  we 
call  a  Dutch  Hoe,  to  earth  up  the  Mould  in  the 
Interfpaces  to  the  Roots  of  the  Wheat,  that  will 
vaflly  n’ourifh  it,  even  as  much  or  better  than  Dung, 
and  deftroy  all  manner  of  Weeds  befides.  With 
this  Help,  and  with  the  Help  of  the  fine  Mould, 
that  the  Drill-plough  leaves  in  the  Poflure  of  a 
little  Ridge  on  the  Drill,  as  foon  as  the  Wheat  is 
dropt  out  of  the  Hopper  of  the  Plough,  theLand 
is  made  to  produce  as  much  or  more  Grain  than 
ufually  grows,  where  Wheat- feed  has  been  Town 
out  of  a  Man’s  Hand  in  the  broad-calf  way  ;  and 
all  this,  I  fry,  without  the  Help  of  Dung,  or  any 
Manure  whatloever :  So  that  this  Gentleman  keeps 
no  Sheep,  nor  Shepherd,  becaufe  the  Drill-plough, 
Horfe-break,  and  Dutch  Hoe,  fupplies  them  in 
great  Perfection.  And  thus  any  Vale-farmer,  that 
makes  ufe  of  thefe  Infiruments,  may  be  delivered 
from  the  Danger  of  rotting  one  or  two  Flocks  of 
Store-fheep  in  one  Year,  which  I  have  known  fome 
furfer  the  Lofs  of  ;  for  by  this  new  Husbandry  nei¬ 
ther  Chelturne  dor  Vale-farmer  has  any  Occafion  to 
keep  any  Folding  rheep  at  all,  where  their  Lands 
lie  inclofed.  flow  happy  a  Conveniency,  then, 
jnuft  this  be  to  all  thofe  Vale-farmers,  and  others, 
who  have  not  Money  to  purchafe  another  frefii 
Flock  of  Sheep  in  the  room  of  the  laft  Flock  that 
was  kill’d,  or  fold  for  a  Trifle,  by  means  of  a  rot¬ 
ting  wet  Seafon  !  But  how  much  more  happy  muff 
this  Invention  prove  to  thofe  who  have  little  Mo¬ 
ney,  and  yet  would  take  a  large  Farm !  Surely,  if 
the  valuable  Ufcs  of  thefe  three  Infiruments  were 
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thoroughly  known,  I  fliould  think  thouftnds  would 
fell  fo me  of  their  Goods  (if  they  cannot  do  it  other- 
wife)  to  buy  them  *,  for  by  this  means  the  Dung 
of  Horfes,  Cows,  and  Swine,  may  be  laid  on  the 
Farmer’s  Meadow-ground,  becaufe  the  plowed 
Ground  will  want  none  of  it ;  fo.  that  all  his  Wheat, 
his  Barley,  his  Horfe-beans,  his  Peas,  and  his 
Thetehes,  may  be  all  fown  out  of  the  Hopper  of 
this  Three-wheel  Drill-plough,  by  fhifting  the  lit¬ 
tle  notch’d  Box,  or  cut  Roller,  and  making  ufe  of 
that  particular  one,  fuitable  for  lowing  this  or  that 
Seed.  By  this  time  I  fuppofe  my  Reader  will  be¬ 
come  fo  diffident,  as  hardly  to  credit  what  I  have 
here  advanced,  becaufe  it  is  a  perfect  new  way  of 
Farming,  and  what  he  may  not  have  heard  of  be¬ 
fore  :  Therefore,  if  I  cannot  give  him  better  Satif- 
faction  than  a  Theory-proof,  I  may,  perhaps,  as 
well  whittle  to  the  Wind  as  think  to  perfuade  him  to 
farm  after  this  manner.  To  this  I  anfwe-r,  That, 
for  an  inconteftabie  Proof  of  this  Matter,  if  any 
Gentleman  or  Farmer  will  pay  me  for  my  journey, 

I  will  fhew  him  feveral  Places  in  Vale  and  Chel- 
turne-countries,  where  he  may  fee  Corn  and  artifi¬ 
cial  Grafs  grow  in  a  very  beautiful  and  prolifick 
Order,  in  Drills  made  by  a  Drill-plough.  But 
there  will  naturally  a  Quefiion  arife  from  what  I 
here  write  *,  and  that  is.  How  can  Land  be  made 
to  produce  great  Crops  of  Corn,  without  Dung  or 
Manure  ?  To  this  I  anfwer,  That  the  little  Ridge 
of  fine  loofe  Earth,  that  lies  on  the  Seed,  will  prove 
a  fufficient  Dreffing  to  the  Corn,  by  the  Salts  that 
wafh  down  on  the  Seed  out  of  this  little  Ridge  of 
Earth  ;  and  the  Dews  befide,  that  fall  from  time 
to  time  afterwards  on  the  fame,  and  likewife  are 
wafh’d  down  to  the  Roots  of  the  Corn.  This  is 
Nourifhment  enough,  in  the  wetteft  or  dried  Sea- 
fons,  to  force  on  its  Growth  ;  and  the  more,  be¬ 
caufe  all  tfie  Earth  is  kept  free  and  clear  of  Weeds .2 

S  2  And 
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And  it  is  on  this  Account,  that  all  Wheat  growing 
in  Drills  is  fcldom  damaged  by  Smut  \  for  here  is 
no  Dung  made  ufe  of  to  caule  it:  But  the  main 
Obje&ion  is  to  come  yet ;  and  that  is,  How  can  a 
Farmer  pay  his  Rent,  if  he  does  not  keep  Sheep, 
and  other  live  Cattle?  It’s  true,  that  live  Stock 
is  one  chief  Part  of  a  Farmer’s  Profit :  But  to  over¬ 
balance  this,  1  am  here  to  reprefent  the  Advan¬ 
tages  of  Farming  without  it  And  they  are,  firft  \ 
As  I  faid  there  is  no  live  Cattle  but  Horfes  re¬ 
quired,  and  confequently  lefs  Hazard  of  lofing 
Cows,  Sheep,  and  Swine,  by  Difeales.  Secondly, 
The  Charge  of  a  Shepherd  and  Dairy-maid,  and 
what  we  call  an  Odd  Man,  or  one  that  is  to  let  his 
Hand  to  any  common  Bufinefs,  is  faved  *,  for  in 
this  Undertaking  a  Ploughman,  a  Ploughboy,  and 
Tafker,  are  fufficient  lor  managing  a  Farm  of  ara-= 
ble  Land  of  fi  ty  Pounds  a  Year,  or  more.  Third¬ 
ly,  There  is  no  Occafion  to  buy  Dung  or  Manure  \ 
an  Article  that  many  find  the  molt  chargeable  of 
all  others.  I  know  a  Chelturne-farmer,  who  rents 
•about  ftvenry  Pounds  a  Year  ;  and  who,  befides 
keeping  a  Flock  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  We- 
ther-fheep  for  folding  and  dunging  his  Land,  has, 
at  thirty  Miles  Di dance  from  London ,  laid  out  and 
expended,  for  only  CoaMoot,  in  one  Year’s  time, 
thirty-five  Pounds.  Fourthly,  Here  is  the  Wear 
of  Harnefs,  Carts,  and  Iron,  very  much  faved, 
that  would  be  otherwife  employ’d  in  drawing  Dung 
and  Manure*,  as  alfo  Mens  Time  and  Labour  in 
doing  it.  Fifthly,  By  this,  one  and  the  fame  Field 
is  kept  under  Corn  and  Fallow  all  the  Summer, 
Sixthly,  The  Grain  that  grows  in  the  Drilling- 
pofture  has  more  Air,  and  confequently  not  io  foon 
hurt  by  Honey  dews,  and  other  blighting  Caufes, 
as  common  low’d  Wheat  is,  is  eafier  and  fooner 
reap’d  and  dried  and  not  half  the  Seed  required 
to  low  an  Acre  of  Land,  as  when  u  is  fown  in  the 

ufual 
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ufual  promifcuous  way.  It’s  true,  there  is  a  Charge 
of  Hand-hoeing  the  Intervals,  with  the  Dutch  Hoe, 
once  or  twice  in  a  Summer *  *,  hut  this  Charge  may 
well  be  fet  againft  common  Weeding  with  Hooks 
or  Hands, 


CHAP.  XVIII. 


0  kV  much  the  Berkley  Dairy-maid  is  efieemed 


*  for  her  Skill  in  making  Gloucefter  Cheefe. - - 

The  County  of  Gloucefter  is  well  known  to  be  molt 
famous  for  making  the  bell  of  thin  Cheefe  ;  and, 
as  fuch,  is  fo  greatly  efteemed  at  London ,  and  other 
Places,  that  it  bears  a  far  better  Price  than  thin 
Cheefe  made  in  War  wick  (hire  and  Leicefierjhire  \ 
which  valuable  Property  is  undoubtedly  more  owing 
to  the  Skill  and  good  Management  of  the  Dairy¬ 
maid,  than  to  the  Grafs  or  Herbage  the  Cows  feed 
on  j  as  is  apparent  from  that  thin  Cheefe  made  in 
other  Parts,  where  I  have  been,  in  Imitation  of 
the  fine  Gloucefierfhire  Cheefe,  where,  before  they 
had  a  Knowlege  of  this  better  Way,  they  made  as 
bad  thin  Cheefe  as  any  *  but  now,  near  as  good  as 
the  Gloucefierfhire  Cheefe:  And  it  is  on  this  Account, 
that  I  employ  my  Pen  in  Praife  of  the  Berkley 
Dairy  maid,  who,  for  her  peculiar  Skill  in  making 
and  ordering  the  fine,  mild,  fat,  thin  Gloucefterjh  re 
Cheefe,  is  feldom  fuffered  to  be  hired  out  of  the 
Part  fhe  was  brought  up  in  *,  for  if  fhe  quits  one 
Place,  fhe  is  almoft  fure  to  be  hired  into  another  ; 
becaufe  their  Farmers  are  fo  jealous  of  their  Skill 
being  made  known  in  other  Parts,  that  they  take 
care,  in  time,  to  hire  and  keep  them  to  chemielves. 
But,  notwithftanding  all  their  Vigilance  fo  to  do, 
their  Art  has  been  fpread  many  Miles  from  Berkley , 
even  as  far  as  Wiltfhire  *,  where,  in  fame  Parts  of 
it,  they  make  abundance  qf  thin  Cheefe,  that  is 


lent 
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fent  to  London ,  and  there  fold  for  the  true  Gloucefier . 
JJoire  Sort.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  good  Dairy¬ 
maid  is  a  mod  valuable  Servant  :  And,  if  every 
Dairy-country  was  as  careful  as  Berkley ,  to  keep 
them  to  themfelves,  few  others  would  be  the  better 
tor  them.  Put  this  is  not  the  Cafe  any-where  elfc, 
as  I  know  of;  for  in  all  other  Counties,  befides 
Gloucejt  erf  hire ,  Dairy- maids  have  the  Liberty  to 
try  their  Fortune  ellewhere :  And  ic  is  well  they 
have,  becaufe  many  Girls  get  better  Services  abroad, 
than  their  own  Country  affords  ;  for,  I  am  fure, 
there  are  few,  if  any,  reach  the  Wages  of  (even 
Founds  a  Year,  as  one  has  that  came  out  of  War¬ 
wickshire ,  and  whom  I  helped  into  a  worthy  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Service ;  where  fhe  enjoys  feven  Pounds  a 
Year,  for  making  Butter  and  Ch.eefe  for  theFamily, 
and  looking;  after  the  Poultry. 

The  Advantage  of  making  ufe  of  new -invented  Dairy - 

utenfils - The  Choice  of  thefe  are  of  great 

Confequence  to  all  Per  fans  concerned  in  the  Dairy - 
bufinefs,  efpecially  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  large 
Degrees  or  this  Undertaking  *,  becaufe,  where  many 
Cows  are  kept  for  a  Dairy,  the  Advantages  will  be 
fo  much  the  greater  as  i  fhall  attempc  to  make 
appear  by  the  following  Account ;  viz.  fir  ft,  Of 
the  l'mal  1  leaden  fquare  Utenfil :  This  is  made  fir  IP 
with  a  Frame  of  Deal-board,  and  then  cover’d 
over  with  thin  mill’d  Lead,  in  a  (Fallow  and  molt 
fmooth  neat  fquare  Shape,  containing  more  or  lefs 
Milk  ;  for  which  Purpofe,  there  are  two  Sorts,  or 
Sizes,  of  thefe  Leads  made,  the  lead:  of  two  Feet 
fquare,  for  moving  to-and-fro  at  Conveniency  :  The 
other  is  two  Feet  wide,  or  more,  and  five  Feet 
long,  made  lor  conftant  Handing  in  one  Place,  and 
not  moveable.  The  Jeaft  is  made  with  or  without 
a  Cork-hole  ;  but  the  great  one  is  always  made  with 
a  Cork-hole  in  it,  and  a  fmall  Defcent  about  it  for 

off  the  under  blue  thin  Milk, 

and 


the  better  drawing 
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and  leaving  the  Cream  behind  •,  for  thefe  conve- 
nient  Leads  give  the  Dairy-maid  an  Opportunity 
either  to  fkim  off  the  Cream  in  the  ufual  Way  with 
a  Skimming-dilh ,  or  otherwife,  to  let  out  the  under 
blue  Milk  at  a  Cork-hole,  and  leave  the  Cream 
behind.  But,  in  either  Cafe,  this  Caution  is  to  be 
duly  obferved  *  That  whenever  the  Cream  is  taken 
from  out  any  of  thefe  leaden  Frames,  that  Cream 
which  flicks  to  the  Sides  of  the  Lead,  is  not  to  be 
meddled  with,  but  left  behind  when  the  reft  is 
taken  away  *,  becauie  the  Lead  is  apt  to  give  that 
Part  of  the  Cream  a  blackifh  Colour,  if  not  an  ill 
Tafte:  And  if  fuch  is  mixed  with  the  reft  of  the 
fweet  Cream,  it  may  damage  the  Butter  \  which 
would  be  a  ncedkfs  Caution  where  Cream  is  taken 
from  out  of  wooden  Covers,  or  earthen  glazed 
Pans  \  for  here  the  Side-cream  is  as  fweet  as  the 
reft.  And,  for  keeping  thefe  Leads  fweet  and  clean, 
they  mu  ft  not  be  fcour’d  as  Tubs,  or  wooden  round 
Covers  are  *,  thefe  are  to  be  only  fcoured  every  fe- 
cond  time  of  ufing,  and  then  done  with  Salt  and 
Water  ;  for  if  thefe  Leads  were  to  be  fcoured  with 
Allies  or  Sand,  as  Tubs  are,  it  would  fret  and 
roughen  the  ftnooth  Lead,  and  be  apt  to  caufe  it  to 
retain  the  Tafte  of  the  Afhes  or  Sand.  Therefore, 
they  only  fcald  the  Leads  one  time,  and  every 
fecond  time  they  rub  them  with  Salt  and  Water, 
and  a  Wifp  of  Hay,  or  other  foft  Thing.  But, 
for  Tubs,  they  make  ufe  of  a  hard  Hand-brufh, 
with  which  they  fcour  them  with  Wood  or  Bean- 
ftraw  Afhes,  or  Sand  :  Of  thefe  the  Bean-aihes  ex¬ 
cel,  as  making  a  very  ftrong  Lye.  This  for  in- 
ftde  Work  ;  and  for  making  the  Outfide  of  thefe 
Tubs,  Churns,  and  Milking-pails  look  fine  and 
white,  they  fcour  them  with  either  a  white  Clay, 
or  with  Powder  of  Chalk  :  And  when  thefe  fquare 
Leads  are  thus  kept  fweet  and  clean,  they  are  moft 
excellent  Utenfils  to  place  in  Cellars,  in  Summer 
5  and 
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and  Winter  ;  for  here,  by  their  fmooth  Outfide* 
and  cold  Nature,  they  will  cool  Milk  fooner  than 
Tubs  will,  and  call  up  the  fweeted  and  mod 
Cream,  in  lefs  time  than  they  can,  with  the  lead 
Wade,  and  with  the  lead  Trouble,  and  Charge  of 
Clearing.  For  thefe  profitable  Qualities,  and  for  the 
Du  rability  of  thefe  leaden  Dairy-utenfils,  mod  of 
the  Dairy-farmers,  living  in  Ilesbury  large  Vale* 
hive  been  tempted  to  furnilh  their  Dairies  with 
them,  as  believing  they  can’t  be  completely  fet  up 
without  them;  becaufe  Butter  made  with  Cream 
taken  from  thefe  Leads,  is  generally  harder  than 
that  Butter  made  from  Tub-cream,  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  Perfections  belonging  to  the  making 
of  good  Butter.  And,  for  this  Purpofe,  the  follow* 
ing  further  ferviceable  Ways  are  pra&ifed  by  fome 
of  the  nicer  and  better  Sort  of  Dairy  women;  viz . 

How  to  make  up  Butter  in  the  cooleft  and  fweetejl 

manner . - This  is,  of  confequence,  to  be  ob- 

ferved  ;  becaufe,  if  Butter  is  made  up  with  a  hot 
Hand,  it  may  caufe  a  Ranknefs  in  its  Tade.  But, 
to  prevent  this,  mod  Dairy  maids  obferve  to  dip 
the  Trenchers  they  make  it  up  with,  often  in 
cold  Water.  In  fome  Parts  of  the  Country,  to 
prevent  all  Damage  that  may  attend  the  making 
up  of  Butter  with  too  hot  a  Hand,  they  make  ule 
of  a  thick  wooden  Cup,  made  out  of  Beech,  that 
holds  juft  one  Pound  of  Butter  ;  in  which  the  Maid 
puts  her  new  churn’d  Butter,  after  firft  rubbing  its 
Infide  with  Salt,  or  Salt  and  Water, 
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